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Urban Politics in a Plural Society: 
A Symposium 


MILTON SINGER 


Introduction 


IVILIZATION, it has been said, is the management of complexity. One ingre- 

dient of complexity is the plurality of social groups divided by language, race, 

religion, caste, and class. The political arrangements that enable plural groups to live 
together is one aspect of civic management. 

India is an ancient civilization that has for thousands of years managed com- 
plexities, including those of urban life. The accelerating migration to its large urban 
centers is creating new and urgent problems of housing, food, jobs, education, medi- 
cine. Political independence, universal suffrage, and the ideal of universal education 
are bringing new forms of urban politics to solve these problems. These developments 
have aroused curiosity about two kinds of questions: (1) whether India’s traditional 
“plural society” of caste, joint family, religious, and language groups is being trans- 
formed under the influence of modern urbanization, and (2) what new forms of 
political process and programs are emerging in India’s cities. 

In the present Symposium these questions are explored for India’s three largest 
cities: Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. These also happen to be metropolitan port 
cities that grew up under the stimulus of foreign trade and under British auspices. 
They are thus good examples of the “colonial,” “heterogenetic” type of city in which 
an indigenous civilization encounters elements of civilizations foreign to it.’ In their 
comments on the three papers, N. ¥. Sovani and McKim Marriott drew compari- 
sons between the pattern of development in these three cities and that to be found 
in other types of cities in India and in mediaeval Europe. 

What this metropolitan pattern appears to be can be traced in the following three 
papers. It may be of interest, however, to summarize the degree of consensus reached 
at the oral symposium. Urbanization has not yet destroyed the traditional associations 
based on family, caste, village origin, religion, or language, it was generally agreed. 
On the contrary, some of these associational forms have taken on new life and func- 
tions in the urban environment. At the same time, new forms of voluntary association 
organized by political parties, trade unions, and teachers’ and tenants’ organizations 
have come to play a prominent role in urban life. These frequently cut across the 
more traditional forms of association and weaken their hold on the individual, who 
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discovers in this conflict of loyalties a new freedom. Looking at this process from a 
national perspective, N. V. Sovani commented: 


The counterpart of a modern society as a federal process is the circle of concentric 
loyalties that extends from the individual to the nation and beyond via family, village, 
region, etc. In India, because of the historical and other circumstances, the outer circles 
have been emphasized and have become more sharply defined. The inner ones have still to 
take shape. The gap will have to be filled from above as well as from below. The creation 
of linguistic provinces in recent years supplies an inner circle to that of the nation from 
above. Individual grievances may be regarded as the beginning of the smallest inner circle 
of loyalties from below. In this the municipalities have to play an important role. 


Each of the three cities shows, according to the papers before us, a different pat- 
tern of urban politics. In Bombay, the gap between government administration and 
local needs is filled by a pattern of patronage politics in which the municipal council, 
the political parties, and the trade unions all participate. In Calcutta, organized vio- 
lence and mass protest have been raised to the level of a rational policy for redressing 
grievances, while in Madras the pattern is traced by radical political ideologies of both 
right and left. Whether each of these patterns of urban politics is distinctive for each 
city or whether, as seems more likely, each reflects the focus of interest each author 
has selected for emphasis at the time of his study, was not resolved in the discussions. 
Dr. Sovani suggested that the Calcutta pattern of violence politics and Bombay’s 
patronage politics were not peculiar to those cities, but were quite common all over 
India. He thinks they are survivals from the earlier days of the national movement, 
when “the normal democratic way” for achieving political and other demands was 
rejected in favor of techniques of mass movements, pressures, and demonstrations. 
The responsiveness of the government of Independent India to such pressures has, 
he believes, perpetuated this pattern. The “populist” radicalism of Madras seems, on 
the other hand, to follow the lines of a “mobile sensibility” set free by increasing 
urbanization and exposure to the mass media. 

Although Hart sees parallels in American urban politics to the patronage, apathy, 
and pluralism of Bombay politics, he nevertheless finds little evidence in the “oriental 
civic tradition” of the kind of conscientious concern for local issues which has been 
characteristic, he believes, of the “western civic tradition.” This conclusion, supported 
by several experienced observers of Indian cities, was challenged by McKim Marriott, 
who finds in his study of a small traditional Indian town many of the features char- 
acteristic of the mediaeval European town. Also, the fact that municipal institutions 
were regarded in the nineteenth century as the “primary schools” of democratic 
politics discouraged, according to Sovani, the conduct of these local institutions for 
“civic” purposes. 

In making comparisons between the “civic spirit” in oriental and western cities 
there is a danger of playing off Pericles’ eloquent rhetoric about Athens, or Max 
Weber’s analytic abstraction of the autonomous mediaeval town, against the complex 
realities of modern Indian cities. A fairer comparison will seek to understand what is 
happening in Bombay, Calcutta, or Madras in the perspective of equally realistic 
studies of the urban politics of Boston, Florence, or Mexico City, at various times in 
their history. With due allowance for distinctive cultural differences, the underlying 
processes of urban politics in these cities are probably very similar. 





Bombay Politics: Pluralism or Polarization? 


HENRY C. HART 


iienane is a sense in which urbanization recapitulates civilization. More than 
seventy per cent of Bombay’s people came from outside the city, most of them 
probably from rural villages. When they arrived, they found their old affiliations and 
loyalties supplemented, sometimes challenged, by new ones. The important village 
affiliations—it would be misleading to call them memberships or associations—were 
made at birth and sanctioned by ritual and long usage. Urban affiliations, including 
the vital ones of job, union, and “brotherhood” (for men without families sharing 
the same tenement room), are made by choice and derive their rightness not from 
faith but from their serviceability to the city dweller. Traditionally, it has been the 
intrinsic problem as well as the opportunity of cities to bring hitherto isolated tribes, 
religions, and trades into interaction. Both V. Gordon Childe and Ralph Turner de- 
clare that the resolution of this problem yields civilization. In a limited sense, it is 
always being solved in big cities: one can study it in caste interplay in the managing 
agencies of the Bombay textile industry, in the system of the Catholic church, or in 
the precinct organization of Boston. In this study, I will call this aspect of urbaniza- 
tion the competition of loyalties. 

The urban tension between the old loyalties and new ones need not be resolved 
by pluralism. For instance, Sparta and, probably Mohenjo Daro, resolved these ten- 
sions another way. New peoples and their interdependencies were stabilized in a 
hierarchy as rigid and unidimensional as the tribe’s order. Modern city interrelations 
cannot be squeezed into that mold; neither technology nor national structure permit 
such rigidity. But it is quite possible for urban functions and associations to be drawn 
into the orbit of traditional loyalties: for business to be conducted in the interest of 
a caste, or for the priest to make the party decisions. This solution to the competition 
of loyalties we may call polarization around traditional affiliations. 

Modern totalitarian regimes demonstrate the extreme variant in another direction. 
Traditional loyalties are wiped out or put to the service of the functions of warfare, 
production, education, and maintenance of bureaucracy. Competition is repressed 
unless it is functional. 

Pluralism, on the other hand, makes the unsubordinated coexistence of competing 
loyalties relatively harmless. In what is called the “civic” tradition of Europe, only a 
limited area of group behavior is ordered through the hierarchy of government, leav- 
ing groups free to compete for power to determine that ordering. This tradition is 
properly called “civic” because it grew out of the sequence of urban experiences be- 
gun in sixth-century Athens, legalized in the Roman city-state, and regenerated in 
the medieval town. No doubt the security of the city wall, physical and psychological, 
made it easier thus to channel conflicts without denaturing differences. 

I believe this civic tradition of pluralism to be an exotic transplant to Indian soil. 
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It must be distinguished, of course, from toleration (which may come from diffuse- 
ness of the area), as well as from the traditions of village self-government about which 
we know little. My own assumption is that much of the distinctiveness of the web of 
Indian civilization over the centuries will be perceived by regarding its interrelations 
as a radical alternative to the civic tradition of ordering the coexistence of unlike 
peoples. In any case, the model and the ideas on which Bombay city government was 
established a hundred years ago were English. The people who accept these arche- 
types because of their origin are, of course, of a vanishing generation. While old in- 
stitutions are as durable in Bombay as they are elsewhere, old forms can be put to 
new uses. Whether the new uses will be pluralistic, polarizing around traditional 
loyalties, or polarizing around new functions, is a debatable question. 

The question is perhaps more open to discussion at the city level, now, than at the 
national. For the nationalist movement led by Gandhi developed a clear and stout 
pluralism. One might doubt its efficacy in the villages, but for the cities it had al- 
most no clear content. Is Gandhi’s doctrine of trusteeship in industrial labor relations, 
for instance, pluralistic? 


My information about urban politics in Bombay was drawn from patterned inter- 
views with 107 of 131 city council members. These men (and six women) were 
elected from 44 wards. While in a population of 4,300,000 that represents almost 
100,000 people per constituency, in Bombay people of the same religion or language 
tend to live in the same place; voters have from one to five seats to fill in the various 
wards, and they are permitted to concentrate all their votes on one candidate or dis- 


tribute them as they wish. Interviewed whenever possible in their wards, councilmen 
reflected constituency pressures as well as the party line in talking about their political 
work. Their roles placed them in the midst of competing loyalties which they per- 
ceived and discussed in rich variety. Unfortunately, I have not yet counted their re- 
sponses, and I can report, at this stage, only the most evident conclusions, buttressed 
by illustrations and not tabulations. 


Views of the Councilmen 


There is in India a single English word for all the larger affiliations which I have 
called traditional. The distinctiveness of the Indian use suggests the difference of 
cultural experience. One speaks of the Saraswat or the larger Brahmin “community,” 
of the Dawoodi Bora Muslim community, of the Konkani-speaking community in 
Bombay; to others in Bombay even the “Bhaiyas” of Uttar Pradesh constitute a com- 
munity. Despite their official roles, four or five Bombay councilmen made it plain 
that they think of themselves mainly as members of communities. Of these, three 
community-afhliated councilmen were among eleven untouchable members I inter- 
viewed. One 32 year-old neo-Buddhist (Mahar) explained: “People don’t help us. 
We must help ourselves.” A Sindhi councilman identified himself completely with 
the problems of 15,000 fellow refugees in a government colony. 

The overwhelming majority of members feel other than community loyalties. For 
a few, the cross tensions may be severe. Such is the case of the Gujerati-speaking mem- 
ber of the Praja-Socialist Party who advocated the inclusion of Bombay in a Marathi- 
speaking unilingual state. Corresponding tensions were felt by the Marathi-speaking 
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opposition, loyal to the Congress Party against this demand for a Marathi-speaking 
state to include Bombay city. Muslims who had favored Pakistan, but had remained 
behind in India, naturally felt conflicting loyalties. Two Muslims questioned were 
Communist Party members, and a third called himself a fellow-traveller. A fourth, 
who had spent the morning at the dock seeing off a boatload of pilgrims to Mecca, 
said ostentatiously in the presence of the secretary of the municipal Congress Party, a 
secular party, “If I were king, I would hang all mullahs (priests).” 

Outnumbering the councilmen whom traditional loyalties dominate, or seriously 
worry, are those who have resolved the competition of loyalties by defying it. Two 
Muslims interviewed must be mentioned here. Both are leaders in council politics: 
one is an idealist, a product of Jammia Millia, the Gandhian school on the outskirts 
of Delhi which has had inspired nationalist Muslim leadership; the other is a vigor- 
ous and successful small businessman. Professional men have for the most part re- 
solved the loyalty conflict. Many doctors are now just old enough to have been in 
medical school during the final Quit India movement of 1942, which swept them 
into politics. At least two interviewed were inspired by the movement to decline 
career opportunities coveted for them by their relatives or caste patrons and to devote 
most of their time to politics: a Congress member declined the offer of a wealthy 
caste leader to finance his study in London toward the Indian Civil Service examina- 
tion; and a Praja-Socialist member, having earned his medical degree, gave up medi- 
cal practice to lead a major Bombay trade union. 

Inherited roles still can be directly transferred to council politics, as was shown 
in two interviews. One able and civic-minded young council member dedicates him- 
self almost exclusively to the planning and development of his suburban village, now 


absorbed into Greater Bombay. His ancestors before him were patels, headmen of the 
village. Another member of a very different sort holds his precinct of lumberyards 
and huts in almost feudal control; his landlord lineage antedates the urbanization of 
that segment of Bombay. 


The Voters’ Interests 


With four questions I sought to learn from the members what demands, opinions, 
and reactions they encountered from their constituents. The main discovery was the 
almost complete lack of public response to the issues coming before the city council 
for action. A few councillors reported constituent interest in issues involving party 
strife far outside Bombay (the Chinese occupation of Tibet, and the Communist 
government's domination of Kerala). Councillors of the Samyukta Maharashtra 
Samiti heard demands, of course, for creation of the Marathi-speaking state. On the 
other hand, there was only one issue the Council had power to legislate which a 
member recalled being asked to support or oppose: a wage increase for municipal 
employees. 

Voters did not initiate requests. Nor did they show any widespread reaction when 
they were directly affected by a city policy change. There had been two such changes 
in the recent past. One increased the lowest bus and tram fare by one-sixth to ac- 
commodate a change in currency. Only three members reported having heard from 
constituents regarding the increase; all of the councillors, including the chairman of 
the committee supervising the bus system, pointed out that there was little public re- 
action. The year before my stay in Bombay, a new property tax was imposed; pro- 
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ceeds were used to finance public upper primary education. The tax bill did not, of 
course, go directly to tenants. But in Bombay’s middle-class wards, tenements are 
frequently owned cooperatively. Even in these wards, the largest number of questions 
or complaints any member had received from taxpayers was twenty. This was in a 
ward which cast 38,000 votes. The evidence is consistent that voters do not sense that 
their interests are being served in city political decisions. 

But this feeling is not because councillors are inactive, or voters are inert. Far 
from it. With only four or five exceptions, councillors spend several hours each week, 
some of them several hours a day, going about the ward meeting voters. Voters greet 
them with ten to several hundred complaints each week. The complaints are not 
about city issues or decisions, but mainly about three problems: unflushable toilets, 
choked sewers, and leaking roofs. The members refer the complaints to the city 
government, telephoning or writing the minor city officers to get repair crews on the 
job. From an administrative viewpoint, this raises an interesting question. One 
hundred and thirty-one councilmen have been the goad to action for work crews 
which hierarchical supervision might be expected to be. 

What is significant, from our viewpoint, is that, confronted by intolerable situa- 
tions in his daily life, the poor man in Bombay finds his commercial relations with 
his landlord unavailing. He uses his government where he has access to it. The 
elected representative, for his part, lacks means of identifying and serving the voters’ 
interests on a larger scale, and he spends his time on “grievances,” as these matters 
are called in Bombay. 

There is evidence that neither tenants nor councilmen are everywhere content with 
this small-scale amelioration. Landlords do not often act on councilmen’s requests or 


the municipality’s threats. As tenements get beyond repair (monsoon tenement col- 
lapses average two a day in the city), tenants have spontaneously formed associations 
to take advantage of a municipal law provision which permits major repairs to be 
made at the tenant’s cost and recouped from the rent over as long as three years. The 
city government must authorize this, and the tenants must combine to get the capital 


to pay the contractor; neither is possible without organization of the tenants. Tenants 
organizations have sprung up throughout the city without the intervention of social 
workers or political parties. While repairs are being made, occasionally these organiza- 
tions have even won the confidence and collaboration of tenants of different com- 
munities. 

A few councilmen, for their part, have worked for fundamental cures of bad 
housing situations. They have sometimes persuaded landlords to raze and replace 
unsafe buildings on a guarantee that previous residents would be readmitted at rents 
which, while higher, the tenants could pay. But tenants’ trust and ability to plan does 
not encompass these corrections. It is hard even for the city to clear slums; tenants 
(perhaps a bit more in Bombay than elsewhere in the world) resist being temporarily 
dislocated even to the edge of the cleared area. In this experience we have a measure 
of the new horizons of interest of the politically activated residents of Bombay (aside 
from the handful of educated rich, and the large minority of hut dwellers). Even at 
the time of India’s independence, according to the viewpoint of present councilmen, 
it was possible for their predecessors to retain their seats by making good speeches in 
the council chambers. Universal suffrage came in 1948, four years earlier than in 
national elections. Now the elected representative must work hard, and must work 
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directly for his constituents. But, where he has attempted longer range solutions to 
their problems, he is limited by their needs and interests. 


The Councilman’s Relations with his Party 


With multiple-member constituencies, plural voting, and concentrations of “com- 
munities” within his ward, the council member might feel powerful counter-pres- 
sures from his constituents and from his party. This would be the more likely the 
more highly centralized and disciplined his party was. Very few councilmen reported 
such tensions, however. They may not have been frank about this point; the obliga- 
tion to accept the discipline of the party that helped elect one is highly honored in 
Bombay. But some members of the Congress and Praja-Socialist Parties who did talk 
about the question suggested why such tension may not have been prevalent. Con- 
stituent pressures are not upon questions that come before the Council for action. 
These pressures are of two different types: individual grievances (which the party 
need not uphold) and state or national issues connected with party ideology. On 
these issues, a member might find himself in disagreement with his party. This hap- 
pened to eight Congress Party members who believed in including the city in a 
Marathi-speaking state in opposition to the bilingual solution of the Nehru govern- 
ment. It happened later on to the Praja-Socialists who could not accept the whip of 
the coalition to oppose a resolution condemning the firings by the police of the Com- 
munist government in Kerala. But in each case his stand is, to the member, a matter 
of conscience and not of constituent pressures. On a matter of conscience he is ready 
to resign from his party. 

On this general question, however, there are significant differences among the 
urban parties. The Praja-Socialist Party (PSP) has drawn an unusually large part of 
its twenty-seven members from the generation of students galvanized into political 
action by the 1942 movement. They contribute heavily to the percentage of ex- 
emplary members on the Bombay city council, a percentage which must rank it with 
some of the renowned British and German councils. These men are incorruptible 
even in the wards, as for example in the market areas, where the occasions for cor- 
ruption are ubiquitous. Moreover, only the PSP has a strict rule that its members not 
use their influence as councillors to do favors for constituents. To appreciate the in- 
corruptibility of this standard, consider the physician member asked by a destitute 
constituent to get his wife or mother into a tuberculosis ward of a municipal hospital 
that has an eight months’ waiting list. PSP members say (and their opponents do not 
deny it) that they refuse. 

The Congress Party has a much wider range of attitudes among its members. 
From idealists like those of the PSP its fifty-eight members extend to two members 
who would be able to take care of themselves in the tenderloin districts of Philadel- 
phia or Chicago. The Congress Party has the widest pluralism within its ranks— 
Parsis; varieties of Muslims; Gujerati-, Hindi-, and Marathi-speaking members; Chris- 
tians; professional men; and members who use only the vernaculars. The party has 
been capable, however, of building and maintaining a city-wide organization. Its 
members have been the most enterprising and successful in long-range solutions to 
the housing, water, and drainage problems of their constituents. The members have 
most effectively linked individual grievances to city government programs. Its effec- 
tiveness is partly because the Congress Party has the participation of men familiar 
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with managing such affairs, small businessmen and lawyers; the Party’s success also 
comes from giving more freedom to members in cementing a political following in 
their wards. The Congress Party has a common ground with its members which goes 
beyond ideology. 

Both Congress and Praja-Socialist Parties offer pluralistic solutions to the besetting 
problems of competing loyalties. The PSP has alternative solutions for the com- 
peting claims of trade union and language group loyalty. The Congress Party still has 
three members possessing some genuine appeal to Marathi-speaking voters because of 
traditional loyalties, though in Bombay the party fought and lost power on the 
bilingual issue. Yet each organization gives the impression of being only half a party. 
The Congress Party has the flexibility and the organizational emphasis necessary to 
hold together a pluralistic party within the narrow scope of constituent interests in 
Bombay. PSP has men who, in their own lives, have faced and resolved the strains 
of competing loyalties in the pluralistic direction. It is curious that, while the PSP is 
incorruptible even in the demoralizing wards, it is indecisive and compromising in 
its city-wide leadership. While vulnerable to local corruption, Congress, on the other 
hand, has stood fast for the constitutional arrangements of city government and for 
the party’s national principles at the level of city leadership. 

The dedication of the Communist workers and councilmen to the cause of the 
proletariat as promoted by the party is claimed, of course, to be total. Rival politicians 
acknowledge this concerted devotion. The most dedicated of the PSP councilmen, a 
man successful in keeping Communist strength out of his ward by outperforming 
them at aiding the most needy of his constituents, commented: “But within the 
party, I will be looked at with suspicion because I am Gujerati. In the Congress 
Party, no Maharashtrian will be completely trusted. That is one thing I’ve got to 
credit to the Communists. They can trust one another regardless of language origin.” 
I do not accept this characterization as accurate; an intensive study of Communist 
leadership might reveal such caste interests at work as Selig Harrison found in 
Andhra. But the psychological fact remains. The Communist, like the Indian Civil 
Service officer, is regarded as a man free from the torments of competing traditional 
loyalties. He can manipulate loyalties to his ends, for he is uninvolved. 


Conclusions 


If one shows this study of Bombay’s urban politics to a specialist on the political 
behavior of American cities, as I have done, his reaction will be: “Every major fea- 
ture is familiar.” Ethnic groups challenged by functional roles and associations, the 
absorption of urban newcomers in little urgent personal problems, the parties’ inability 
to find vote-gaining issues and resorting to individual or group patronage—the Amer- 
ican political scientist recognizes them all. 

Many of the people, perhaps most of them, who come into Bombay keep their 
roots in the society they left. That means not only a tie with the families they left 
behind, it means a living bond with a culture which is not of Bombay, nor even of 
all India. New York and Philadelphia are multicultural cities (though perhaps less 
so than Bombay); Bombay is a multicultural city in a multicultural nation. The raw 
materials of birth-group politics are of higher potential there. 

Bombay’s basic political problem is American in the heterogeneity of the ingre- 
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dients dumped into the melting pot. But Bombay’s political forms are British (with 
key modifications), and Bombay still operates them on the traditional British as- 
sumption that the pot is not going to melt. But while the Cockney and the member 
of the “Establishment” alike assume (or until lately assumed) that the distinctions 
between them help make them British, the neo-Buddhist scheduled caste councilman 
and the Communist councilman both quietly define their groups as “nations”: the 
one a group of outcaste castes within a language area, the other the language area 
itself. Urbanization and industrialization create many kinds of new power. There is 
no doubt that Bombay is a plural society in that the relative access of groups to those 
powers is unsettled. But when that exciting game is opened, the rules for playing it 
will probably not even have been translated into the parlance of the players—legitimi- 
zation must come during the game. 

Herein lies the hope of and the hazard to pluralism. One has a feeling of dis- 
equilibrium: developments must go further and faster if the direction is not to be 
sharply changed. On the one hand, the bonds of allegiance, within which different 
“communities” can be secure without being dominant, must be much strengthened. 
Among populations of different sizes one can detect intercommunal allegiances 
springing up untended; the tenement associations are a good example. Community, 
not in the communal but the civic sense, is evident in certain wards and parts of 
wards: this despite the tendency of the government to cut the functions of adminis- 
tration and political representation into different patterns. The city itselfi—greater 
Bombay—exhibits a willingness to follow a single leader. S. K. Patil who was only a 
Congressman and, under the municipal act, not the chief executive, but only the 
presiding officer of the council, is remembered as a leader by men of various parties. 
They report that he made great improvements and that there was appeal in his leader- 
ship for all kinds of people. Insofar as urbanization recapitulates civilization, a stable 
pluralism will grow within some kind of unity of place and not kind. 

One cannot accelerate the potentialities of leadership, or even add to the func- 
tional appeals of such associations as trade unions and parties without risking their 
diversion to the service of birth-loyalties. If one had to put in a single sentence the 
difference between urban politics in Boston and Bombay, one could only say that in 
Boston the affiliations men are born to are manipulated to strengthen the party; in 
Bombay there is the same thing, but combined with it is a move to manipulate 
parties to strengthen the inherited affiliations. When I was in Bombay, politics was 
polarized not around caste or religion, but around language, and what made lan- 
guage strategically powerful to Bombay parties was that it was almost coterminous 
with economic class. In our fundamental distinction of affiliations of birth and affili- 
ations of function, language and class stand together in the middle. One speaks of a 
mother tongue and of his father’s class, and these are major parts of his inheritance 
with all the sentiments that conveys. But if one re-examines these affiliations he finds 
them a strange mixture of tradition and function. Language could not and did not 
exist as a politically effective loyalty until the mosaic of oral dialects was merged with 
the literary style through the schools and the press. Class diverged from caste only 
under the impact of the new occupations and associations introduced by the mills 
and trade unions. Bombay loyalties to language and class thus have their progressive 
aspects—they represent horizons enlarged from village and caste. But now that 
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Bombay is in a “unilingual” state one has the feeling that the problems of recon- 
ciling these half-traditional loyalties with the business, education, and politics of a 
great city are only beginning. It may be that not unilingualism, but a very general 
bilingualism, not the subordination of capital or labor, but the creation of wholesale 
opportunities to rise in class through the disciplined combination of language and 
class, will be attainable. Then one might find pluralism secure. 





Violence and Politics in Calcutta 


MYRON WEINER 


; 


IOLENCE, non-violent civil disobedience, and mass demonstrations have been 

a part of Indian politics since independence; indeed, even before 1947. Occasion- 
ally these outbursts are truly spontaneous, and, when they are, they may be accounted 
for by the hypothesis that more discontent exists in Indian society than has been 
expressed by organized groups. But such anomic movements have been rare in India 
since 1947, although mob violence during the days of partition may be an illustration 
par excellence of this phenomenon in Indian life. 

While there are anomic overflows in India which give a chaotic appearance to 
acts of violence, violence is, as we shall see, often precipitated by organized groups. 
Since the Congress Party reaches into the far sections of the country, and two free 
general elections have been held, the government does not need mass movements to 
demonstrate its popular support. To the contrary, the government is so dedicated 
to development, and so policy-oriented that it fears the disruptiveness of mass move- 
ments. Mass movements are the organized instruments of political parties and of 
interest groups concerned with shaping government policy, and, in extreme cases, 
with overthrowing government. How coercion is used, why it is used, and what 
effects it has can be clarified by analyzing mass activities and violence in the city 
of Calcutta. In this analysis, one such incident will be described in detail, then brief 
reference will be made to others. 

Early in July 1953 the British-owned government-regulated tram company in 
Calcutta announced an increase in tram fares. Leftist parties (including the Commu- 
nists, Socialists, and several small Marxist parties) organized a Tram Fare Increase 
Resistance Committee which, after failing to persuade authorities not to raise the 
fares, launched a hartal (closing of shops) on July 5. Shops, offices, and many schools 
and colleges also closed. In the north and south districts of Calcutta, which are heavily 
populated with middle class Bengalis, only ten per cent of the shops remained open. 
There were reports of attempts to travel without paying the fare in second class tram 
cars. In anticipation of violence, the police arrested 500 persons during the first few 
days after the hartal began. Almost immediately a boycott of the trams began and 
demonstrators pulled people from the trams. Students hid in colleges on the main 
thoroughfares of Calcutta, making barricades in the street and stoning tram-cars 
and police. The police drove the students into the college buildings where they con- 
tinued to throw stones while police remained outside the college compounds. 

On July 10, a crowd of demonstrators marched into Dalhousie Square (the site of 
the main government buildings) demanding to see the ministers and calling for a 
restoration of the lower second class tram fares. The police arrested the crowd for 
violating Section 144 of the Criminal Code, which prohibits group assembly before 
government buildings. Violence throughout the city increased. The Congress Party 
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issued a statement to its workers to resist “acts of goondaism being committed in 
the name of the Tram Fare Increase Resistance Committee.” On July 16, the 
Police Commissioner issued orders under Section 144 of the Criminal Code which 
also prohibits the assembly of five or more persons anywhere within the town and 
suburbs of Calcutta. The next day, after there had been numerous police firings at 
crowds, the West Bengal government requested that military troops be sent into 
the city. By July 18, mobs had taken control of the southern part of the city. On the 
following day, the West Bengal government announced that it was referring the 
question of raising second class tram fares to a tribunal and that the enforcement 
of the new rates would be suspended. The Calcutta Tramways Company agreed to 
the suggestion. A few days later, the government withdrew Section 144, and five 
leftist leaders who had been arrested earlier under the Preventive Detention Act were 
released. The Tram Fare Increase Resistance Committee announced that the gov- 
ernment’s decision to refer the issue to a tribunal and to withdraw its orders under 
Section 144 were “victories” of the people. On August 1, the tram workers, who 
had supported the strike, returned to work, and the city was back to normal. The 
struggle, which had ended so victoriously for the opposition parties, had effectively 
prevented the tramways from increasing the fare by one pice—approximately one- 
fourth of a cent! 

Calcutta has witnessed many other attempts by organized groups to coerce the 
government. Hardly had the debris been cleared from the tram fare violence of 
1953 when Calcutta was again plunged into violence in early 1954. The All Bengal 
Teachers’ Association rejected the wage settlement made by the West Bengal govern- 
ment and launched a sitdown strike near the government buildings. An All Parties 
Teachers’ Struggle Coordination Committee, in support of the Teachers’ Association, 
began a mass movement, violated Section 144, and threatened to prevent legislators 
forcibly from entering the assembly house. Busses and trams were burned, private 
cars stoned, street lamps and traffic signals smashed, roads barricaded, and shops 
looted. As a result of the general vandalism which broke out in different parts of the 
city, four persons were killed and sixty-five were injured. Immediately following 
these riots, the West Bengal government announced substantial concessions to the 
secondary school teachers, and within a few days the strike was officially called off 
by the All Bengal Teachers’ Association, their demands having been granted. 

But not all the violence has resulted from premeditated acts by organized groups. 
Indeed, Calcutta constantly appears to be on the brink of violence. One day in 1955 
400 young men, protesting a difficult question in a school final examination, 
marched out of the halls, attacked examination centers throughout north Cal- 
cutta, smashed furniture, tore examination papers, and assaulted students who would 
not agree to join them. Still another incident occurred when thousands of unem- 
ployed Bengalis appeared to fill a handful of posts made available by the Calcutta 
Fire Brigade. And in addition to students and the unemployed, refugees from East 
Bengal have also made their contribution to the city’s violence. 


Role of the Middle Class in the Organization of Violence 


Most of the violence in Calcutta has occurred when the leftist parties sponsoring 
the agitation which preceded the violence chose not to restrain their participants. In 
the absence of deliberate, even planned, efforts to avoid violence, outbursts often 
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occur. In September 1957, the author witnessed a long march of demonstrators along 
one of Calcutta’s main thoroughfares. The demonstrators were city government 
employees demanding a Puja (a fall holiday) bonus. A mounted police unit crossed 
the intersection where the demonstrators were marching. On both sides of the inter- 
section were long lines of cars, horsedrawn rickshaws, bicycles, and pedestrians 
detained by the marchers. As the mounted police crossed the lines of demonstrators, 
the strikers pushed several horses against the backs of automobiles. The horses, 
hemmed in as they were between cars, reared, but the riders held fast. The demon- 
strators, apparently attempting to provoke the riders to attack, again pushed against 
the horses, but the policemen, obviously under orders to restrain themselves, held 
back. The horses were calmed down, and the mounted police proceeded. 

Precisely how much organization, if any, goes into the creation of violence is not 
known. Often the sponsors of mass movements may indicate by their public state- 
ments whether or not they intend to restrain violence. Leftist threats of “mass action” 
are generally interpreted in Calcutta as an indication that the leftists will make no 
effort to restrain violence. There is evidence, however, that a deliberate decision by 
the sponsors of mass movements to restrain the participants and to avoid violence 
can in fact result in a non-violent mass movement. 

Non-violent agitation in Bengal in early 1956 over the proposed merger of Bengal 
and Bihar illustrates how aware both opposition parties and government were of 
the volatile character of the city, and of the role played by professional rowdies in 
precipitating the city into violence. Both sides assumed that violence need not be 
planned for it to occur, but to the contrary, non-violence needed to be planned. This 
raises the larger but difficult question of why Calcutta is so volatile and why large 
numbers of people can so easily have their emotions aroused by rowdies. We may be 
able to find a partial answer to this question by examining more closely those demon- 
strators—and rioters—who join in the fracas along with the professional rowdies. 

From newspaper accounts and eye-witness reports we know that demonstrators 
may be Bengali or non-Bengali workers. We know that refugees have taken part 
in many Calcutta demonstrations. Occasionally, but less commonly, there are demon- 
strations of villagers who have come into the city, generally from the Sundarbun 
region south of Calcutta, which is an agriculturally marginal area easily affected 
by poor weather. Above all, the Bengali middle classes—white collar workers, the 
educated unemployed, school and college students—are active participants in demon- 
strations. 

Demonstrators, then, come from many social classes, but the demonstrations most 
likely to be violent are those in which the middle classes form the core. The 1943 
famine, which impoverished the Bengal countryside, killed off hundreds of thou- 
sands of villagers but resulted in little violence. Working class strikes in Calcutta 
only rarely involve violence and almost never involve the entire city. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the many refugee agitations held in Calcutta have largely remained 
non-violent. In contrast, middle class agitations in Calcutta have involved the most 
violence: the strike against an increase in tram fares, the strike for an increase in 
teachers’ salaries, and a small but violent agitation in 1954 of orthodox Hindus for 
a government ban on the slaughter of cows. It was the threatened Post and Telegraph 
workers’ strike, the Bank Employee strike, and the Bengal-Bihar merger agitation 
which immediately alerted the police for possible large scale violence. 
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Why the urban middle class of Calcutta is so inclined to mass demonstrations and 
acts of violence is not easy to discern. Part of the answer may lie in what is purported 
to be a high level of “political consciousness”* among the middle classes combined 
with a low level of political organization and participation through legally prescribed 
channels of action. The purportedly high degree of interest in politics of Calcutta’s 
middle classes is not, for example, reflected in voting turnouts. In 1952, the voting turn- 
out in Calcutta’s 26 constituencies for the legislative assembly elections was 37.2 per cent. 
In contrast, a sample of 94 totally rural constituencies had a voting turnout of 44.6 
per cent.” In the 1957 elections the Calcutta vote rose to 46.9 per cent, but the rural 
vote had risen to 52.2 per cent. This disparity demonstrates that the popularly believed 
proposition that illiteracy results in a low voting turnout, and literacy results in a 
high turnout is patently false. A close examination of the urban vote in West Bengal 
further indicates that those constituencies which have a high working class popula- 
tion generally have a higher turnout than those which appear to be more heavily 
middle class.* 

Participation in civic associations is not common in Calcutta, although trade 
unionism in white collar occupations has mushroomed since the war. Employees in 
banks, mercantile houses, post and telegraph departments, city employees, and 
insurance workers are now unionized. Many members of the Bengali middle classes 
are also active in political parties although the size of active participating member- 
ship of these parties is not large. In any event, these parties are oriented around 
national and state issues; rarely are they concerned with municipal matters. The few 
prominent civic activities (e.g., hospitals and some welfare institutions) are largely 
supported by large business and commercial interests in the city. 

Insofar as the middle classes of Calcutta are organized, they have not been able 
to satisfy those demands which are of major concern to them. According to a public 
opinion survey, Calcutta residents look upon government, not private industry, as 
the institution most responsible for maximizing employment, increasing wages, 
improving housing, and providing more food, more clothing, and medical and edu- 
cational facilities. Efforts to obtain these improvements from the government are, 
given the low capacity of the state government to satisfy these demands, likely to 
remain frustrated. Vast and basic demands—more jobs, lower food prices, higher 
wages, better living conditions—cannot readily be met by simple concessions from 
government. And, for reasons which are not obvious, the Bengali middle classes in 
Calcutta have not organized their civic lives so as to improve local conditions. Since 





1 “Political consciousness” is a phrase widely used in India. In Calcutta and in other urban areas poli- 
ticians agree that Calcutta has one of the most “politically conscious” populations to be found anywhere in 
India. Unfortunately, survey data on levels of information, interest, opinion, participation, etc. are not 
available. 

2 Data from Baldev Raj Nayar, Impact of the Community Development Program on Rural Voting Be- 
havior in India, M.A. Thesis, University of Chicago, 1959. 

3 The turnout for the working class constituencies in Hoogly was 49.3% in 1952, 65.4% in 1957. The 
Howrah vote was 43.1% and 54.9%. In contrast the heavy middle class constituencies of Calcutta were 
far lower, Alipore was 37.1% and 44.2%; the Fort was 32.3% and 38.3%. Data compiled from Report on 
the Second General Elections, 1957, Vol. Il (statistical). 

* Public Opinion Surveys, Indian Institute of Public Opinion, Vol. 1, Nos. 10, 11, 12, May, June, July 
1956, pp. 14-19. On these issues, the number answering that government alone was responsible never fell 
below 50% and on some issues (responsibility for medical facilities) the number reached 82%. It was 51% 
for employment, 50% for better wages, 71% for housing, 74% for food, 58% for clothing, and 78% for 
education. 
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political parties are concerned with broader ideological questions or with larger 
issues of public policy they make no effort to elicit public support for civic activities. 
Community activities to clean the streets, provide play and recreational facilities for 
young people, eliminate begging, and encourage queues before tram and bus stops, 
are almost non-existent. 

The absence of civic activities in Calcutta cannot be attributed to incapacity for 
corporate enterprise by Calcutta’s citizens. There are many communiy (neighbor- 
hood, or para, in Bengali) activities and associations, but these focus on cultural 
activities. During the Durga Puja holidays, para associations will collect money to 
build images for the goddess Durga, plan festivities, processions, music, etc. During 
Calcutta’s winter season, many neighborhood groups will organize music conferences, 
large scale enterprises, often with tens of thousands of people attending. But while 
the middle class believes that cultural activities can best be organized by people acting 
voluntarily (this voluntarism in cultural affairs extends to the establishment of hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of small one-room libraries throughout Calcutta), the same 
middle class believes that non-cultural civic matters are the responsibility of the 
municipal, state, or central government. 

While the Bengali middle class believes that non-cultural civic matters are the 
affair of the state, they also seem to believe that government is controlled by men 
who will not take action unless they are forced to do so. This image of government 
is in part a carry over of the colonial era when government was in fact all too often 
unresponsive. “Sarkar” was against the people, not subject to its will, according to 
nationalists. Since independence, the government has sought to eradicate this image 
and, in many areas, it has succeeded, but it has been less successful in West Bengal 
than elsewhere. Perhaps because the economic situation in West Bengal has deterio- 
rated, or government seems particularly inefficient and unresponsive, or because lead- 
ing Bengalis had become alienated from the Congress movement in the late 1930’s 
with the result that some of the most respected Bengalis, who might have helped the 
middle class make an adjustment to the new government, were themselves in oppo- 
sition to the Congress Party. Whatever the reason, the Bengali middle class image 
of government as an unresponsive force has changed little since independence. 

But the use of mass pressure is more than a legacy of the past. As an instrument 
for forcing government action, such pressure has often been successful, while more 
sober attempts to influence public policy have failed. The chief minister of West 
Bengal, many of his ministers, and his top administrative personnel, consider the 
demands of refugees, workers, peasants, teachers, students, and other interest groups 
solely with an eye toward what they believe to be the rational solution of problems, 
the weighing of resources and ¢apabilities against needs, and the most rational allo- 
cation of priorities for achieving the maximum results. Whether current government 
policy achieves the optimum results is another matter, but the fact is that the top 
political and administrative leadership of the state believes that its policies are con- 
ducted along rational lines, free to the maximum extent possible from public pres- 
sures.” Demands of teachers for higher wages, or refugees for more assistance, 





5 The Chief Minister’s attitude is expressed in this statement: “If I hate anything in public life it is the 
creation of political sectors or groups for the sake of controlling political opinion. I am convinced that this 
universally practiced political manoeuvring cannot lead to the greatest good of the great number, and 
abuses, nepotism and dishonesty follow.” Quoted in K. P. Thomas, Dr. B. C. Roy, West Bengal Pradesh 
Congress Committee (Calcutta, 1955), p. 189. 
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or the desire of refugees not to be moved out of the state involuntarily, have often 
been initially rejected by the government without regard for the intensity of the 
feelings of those making the demand. Only when public order is endangered by a 
mass movement is the government willing to make a concession, not because they 
consider the demand legitimate, but because they recognize the strength of the group 
making the demand and its capacity for destructiveness. The government thus often 
waivers between being unresponsive to the demands of large but peaceful groups, to 
making total concessions to groups whose demands are violent. In fact, since 1947 
some of the major concessions made by the government have been to mass move- 
ments, violent or otherwise. 


Conditions for Violence 

Violence is not the only means by which groups attempt to influence public policy. 
Business and trade unions take part in various consultative bodies. Lobbying by 
groups, especially in the state legislature, is not uncommon. Petitions and deputa- 
tions by refugees, students, and other mass organizations are frequent. And violence 
itself is only one form of coercion; others include mass demonstrations, hartals, and 


civil disobedience. 

On the other hand, violence is not simply a means by which groups influence 
public policy. Mass movements, with or without violence, may be attempts by organ- 
ized groups to win popular support or to build greater cohesion within their own 
organizations. For the professional rowdies, violent demonstrations provide an oppor- 
tunity for pilfering goods from store windows and shops and for destruction. 

But neither the rowdies, with their propensity for violence, nor political leaders, 
with their bias for any mass movement which will mobilize support, could foment 
separate or joint mass movements or violence, were there not propensities within the 
population for participating in such movements. 

We have suggested that many Calcutta citizens, particularly members of the 
middle class, resort to coercive and sometimes violent methods of influencing the 
government, believing that only through such coercion is it possible to obtain gov- 
ernment help or to prevent the government from making an unpopular decision. 
There are many reasons for this great distrust of authority, not the least important 
being that government officials are unresponsive to many urban middle class demands. 
The government official may respond to a case of individual distress (particularly when 
brought to his attention by some eminent and reliable figure), or to mass pressure, 
but he is less capable or willing to act upon the varieties of demands between these 
two levels. The quiet demand of a group of petitioners, requests made by those who 
have no outside leadership, and deputations without mass backing receive little 
response from the government official. For on this level, the self-image of the gov- 
ernment official as a highly rational officer, moved by larger considerations of the 
public interest and by the need to allocate limited resources rationally comes to the 
fore. Requests of university students that tuitions not be raised, or of teachers that 
cost of living allowances be provided, or of many groups that the Bengal-Bihar 
merger be rejected, are ignored. But when such requests become demands, develop 
into mass movements, and threaten to disturb law and order in the city, the govern- 
ment concedes. To interpret mass movements or violence as simply the result of the 
lawless activities of rowdies or the political calculations of opposition party leaders 
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is to ignore the sentiments of many participants who give such movements their 
essential mass character. 

In summary, the following propositions about the attitudes of Calcutta’s Bengali 
middle class may explain the observed behavior described in this study. 

1. Insofar as non-cultural functions are concerned, civic affairs are the responsi- 
bility of state or municipal government. While a few wealthy citizens might con- 
tribute to building hospitals, schools, and other civic institutions, the average citizen 
can contribute nothing. 

2. While government should provide more services to the citizen, including more 
and better food, wages, employment, clothing, education, housing, and medicine, 
government officials are too concerned with lining their own pockets or enlarging 
their power to tend to such matters. With rare exceptions, virtually all men in such 
positions of authority are corruptible. 

3. Changing the government is not nearly so important as coercing the govern- 
ment into taking—or not taking—action. Since most men, regardless of party, ideol- 
ogy, or social class, are corruptible when in power, it is more important to coerce 
those in authority than to remove them. 

4. Rational efforts to persuade government officials rarely succeed. But men in 
authority do respond to mass demonstrations, civil disobedience movements, and 
violent action. It is important that citizens participate in these kinds of activities 
because they are the most effective instruments for changing government policy. 

Together these propositions may help us understand the low voting turnout and 
small participation in civic activities, combined with a high political interest and a 
tendency toward mass activities and violence. 








Urban Life and Populist Radicalism 


Dravidian Politics in Madras 


LLOYD I. RUDOLPH 


HE Indian Municipal Elections of 1959 raised in compelling form the ques- 

tion of the relationship between urban life and political radicalism; radical par- 
ties of both the left and the right gained ground in Bombay, Delhi, and Madras. In 
Calcutta, radicalism already had a long history. The Madras results, when put in the 
context of the state’s political history, raise further questions: is urban life an experi- 
ence or a location; are city and village two different and separate worlds whose politics 
are discontinuous; or do the politically salient experiences of urban and rural people 
in some measure overlap? 

In Madras, at least, political radicalism is neither novel nor confined to urban 
centers. It is, rather, a political response to the processes of change. Urbanization may 
re-enforce and sharpen the effects created by the spread of literacy and education, the 
impact of a market economy, and the exposure to the mass media, but these agents of 
change have also reached into the village. They have contributed to the replacement 
of traditionally fixed identities characteristic of village life by a mobile sensibility” 
alive to the possibility of new identities in a universe of choice. One important result 
for politics has been the transformation of caste from a guardian of the traditional 
order to an agent of political democracy.* Another result has been to produce a new 
political culture whose thought, psychology, and style affect the whole political spec- 
trum and encompass city and village. This new political culture is an Indian version 
of populism which is most clearly expressed in Dravidian politics. 

The recent electoral facts in Madras which make the investigation of radicalism 
significant are these: in the 1959 municipal elections, the previously dominant Con- 
gress Party seemed to be losing ground to the DMK (Dravidian Progressive Federa- 
tion), the Madras expression of right radicalism, and the Communist Patty. The 
Congress Party suffered its most severe reversal in Madras, largest city in the state 
and fourth largest in India, where its dominant position on the Municipal Corporation 
was shattered. The DMK captured the largest number of seats and elected one of its 
members, Mr. A. P. Arasu, chairman. In Coimbatore, fifth largest city in the state 
and the center of Madras’ industrial capitalism, Communist councillor M. Bhoopathi 





Dr. Rudolph is Assistant Professor of Government at Harvard University. The research on which this 
article is based was carried out by the author and his wife, Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, in Madras in 1957 
under a Ford Foundation grant. 

1 See, for example, Times of India, April 14, 1959. The editorial noted a “growing evidence of an 
anti-Congress trend in the larger cities” of Bombay, Delhi, and Madras, and found local issues and con- 
ditions important in all three cases. For a portrait of Bombay politics, see Henry C. Hart’s article, this 
issue; for Calcutta, see Myron Weiner’s. 

2 See Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society: Modernizing the Middle East (Glencoe, 1958). 

8 See Lloyd I. Rudolph and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, “The Political Role of India’s Caste Associations,” 
Pacific Affairs, XXXIII, No. 1 (March 1960), 5-22. 
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captured the chairmanship when the DMK, in return for support in Madras City, 
backed the Communist candidate.* Not only did the Congress Party and Independents 
together lose ground in all the state’s five largest cities, but the Congress Party’s share 
of total seats in all fifty-five municipalities dropped four per cent and Independents 
eleven per cent, while the Communists and the DMK increased their shares by 
two and nine per cent respectively.» Municipalities in which the Congress Party 
held majorities dropped from twenty-seven to twenty-two. 

But while there was a discernible trend toward radicalism, the political landscape 
continued to be dominated by the forces ostensibly opposed to it: the Congress Party 
and the Independents together still won majorities in thirty-five of fifty-five mu- 
nicipalities, controlled more through coalitions, and held eighty-one per cent of 
all municipal seats. The Congress Party itself, however, has been affected by the 
general radical outlook. It has selected leaders and policies that have attracted to its 
standard some of the same sentiment which has strengthened the radical parties. It 
has competed successfully with the radical parties by transforming itself into a party 
whose image and appeal can meet the radical parties on common ground. 

Populist radicalism has tinctured all the major parties and movements and helps 
to explain the kaleidoscopic political alliances which have characterized Madras poli- 
tics since independence. Populism’s political, economic, and social radicalism grows 
out of the threats and potentialities of democratic ideas and a modern economy. It 
embraces the attitudes of the small man threatened by the large impersonal forces 
of a modern economy yet hoping to establish his own hegemony through popular 
authority in the state and in society. His democratic impulses are toward levelling 
rather than liberalism; he is more concerned with resisting bigness than in fostering 
diversity; he wants economic and social equality more than he wants individual 
rights. Yet he is attached to property and profit and desires to preserve or enhance 
his status. The fluidity and mobility characteristic of an emergent democratic, indus- 
trial order create an uncertainty concerning his identity and a sense of powerlessness 
and frustration about his ability to understand or to control his environment. His 
response under these circumstances is characterized by both rationality and irration- 
ality, reality and fantasy. In his effort to establish a manageable identity and meaning- 
ful status, his fantasies fasten on romantic parochialisms compounded of both real 
and imagined racial, cultural, and regional categories and are expressed through a 
conspiratorial demonology. 

Populism is no ideology. It has no Marx or Engels, not even a Mill, to speak for it. 
While movements have labeled themselves as populist, the term remains essentially a 
synthetic category, a state of mind which historians and students of politics have rec- 
ognized in a variety of settings. It may feed totalitarianism of either the right or the 
left, but by itself it is something less. This point is worth emphasizing, since some, 
political scientists, haunted by the history of Europe in the twentieth century, may be 





Times of India, April 24, 1959. In a joint statement issued on April 22, 1959, the eve of the 
mayoralty elections, the DMK pledged to support the CPI in Coimbatore and the Communists to support 
the DMK in Madras where together they controlled 47 out of 100 seats. The vote in Coimbatore was 19 
to 15. See also the Hindu Weekly Review, June 1, 1959, for Ajoy Ghosh’s statement concerning the al- 
liance. 

5 These figures are based on unofficial data for which we are indebted to Mr. V. K. Narasimhan of 
The Hindu. 
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tempted to press present populist radicalism into totalitarian molds where it may not 
belong. 


The Culture and Style of Dravidian Movements 


The Dravidian movements, the older Dravida Kazhagam or DK and the DMK, 
most clearly express populist sentiment in Madras State. Their economic and social 
radicalism draws strength from classes which hope to preserve or enhance their status: 
on the one hand, merchants and local industrialists who fear North Indian competi- 
tion, artisans threatened by industrial advance, clerks, and other white-collar workers 
clinging to a precarious respectability, and on the other, skilled and unskilled workers, 
communications and political specialists, and rural elements, especially the socially 
mobile lower peasant castes which have benefitted from the recent relative prosperity 
of the peasant proprietor and from political democracy, who see prospects for further 
economic and social gains. 

The Dravidian movements often use the vocabulary of the socialist left. But when 
they appeal to the poor against the rich, it is not as proletarians, but as men with little 
property and status who would like to have more. A genuine, ardent Socialist com- 
mitment is discouraged by Dravidian concern for North Indian exploitation, which 
they identify with the socialist inspired all-Indian economic planning of the Congress 
Government in Delhi as well as with the activities of all-India business communities 
such as the Marwaris, and for the capitalist proclivities of their middle and lower- 
middle class followers in city and country. 

Dravidian populist radicalism conjures up a demonology of those threatening its 
interests, a demonology reminiscent of American populism. If the American populists 
saw the Eastern corporate financial and industrial interests identified with Wall Street, 
the Jews, and the British, as demons conspiring to crush them, in Tamilnad the 
demons are Northern interests, in the form of the Congress Government in Delhi, 
Brahmans, and Marwari businessmen. 

Dravidian populism emulates Enlightenment “rationalism” in following its leveling 
democratic impulses. It finds parallels between the philosophe’s critique of the ancien 
régime and its own attack on the Sanskritic superstition which parades as religion, the 
Brahman clericalism which accompanies it, and the exploitative, hierarchical caste 
order with which both are intimately related. A DMK leader keeps Voltaire at his 
desk, but it is more a symbol of his desire to raze India’s ancien régime than it is an 
expression of concern for the liberation of Man, for natural rights, universal reason, 
or scientific modes of thought. 

This is most apparent in populism’s conscious racism, which seeks to distinguish 
Brahmans on racial—not merely caste—lines from all other Madrasis. The “true” 
Madrasi is a Tamil-speaking Dravidian whose race and culture are to be sharply 
distinguished from the Brahman’s Indo-Aryan and Sanskritic racial and cultural roots. 
On occasion, DK leader E. V. Ramaswami Naicker has called for Brahman killing® 
and burning of agraharams (Brahman quarters of cities and towns). 

Finally, populism has been closely associated with a regional nationalism which 
identifies with Dravidisthan, the land of the Dravidian peoples and language. More 


6 At a public meeting in March 1957, Naicker claimed that Brahman C. Rajagopalachari resigned his 
Chief Ministership because of his “threat of violent direct action using the knife.” Express, March 5, 1957. 
When a DK member actually tried to carry out Naicker’s injunction three years later, he completely 
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recently, because the other Dravidian states of Andhra, Mysore, and Kerala have been 
conspicuously unenthusiastic about the pan-Dravidian movement, Madras Dravidians 
have shifted to the idea of Tamilnad, the land of the Tamil-speaking Dravidians. 

These various elements of DMK and DK populism have been linked together 
and given some over-all coherence by the conspiratorial and demonological theme of 
anti-Brahmanism. Brahmans, the Dravidians argue, are the descendants of the Indo- 
Aryans who invaded the Dravidian-ruled Indian subcontinent some three thousand 
years ago. They devised and imposed a religion on the Dravidians and made them- 
selves priests and the dominant class. Their religion clouded the Dravidians’ minds 
with superstition and “crippled their inteilects and talents.”* The result was that 
the overrun Dravidians were socially, ritually, and culturally suppressed. In the 
North, the Aryan Brahmans were so successful that they virtually captured the cul- 
ture, as the Sanskrit-based northern tongues indicate. In the South, the difference 
between the “invaders” and the indigenes persists. 

The historical authenticity of this theory is not at issue here. What is important 
is that it rationalizes the conspiracy theory and points out the enemies against whom 
the various right radical movements have pitted themselves. 

Contemporary Dravidian populism originate in the Justice Party,* founded just 
after World War I. The party’s loyalist (to the British), constitutional, and anti- 
Brahman outlook more often controlled provincial politics in Madras during the 
dyarchy period between 1920 and 1936 than did the nationalist Congress or Swarajya 
Parties. Sir A. P. Patro, one of the Justice Party’s leaders, included among its goals re- 
construction of society on a more rational basis, achievements of social justice, elimina- 
tion of caste bigotry and arrogance, and discarding caste and priestly authority by 
destroying the “slave mentality and unreasoning submission to priestly class or politi- 
cian.” He also asked that the Brahman “monopoly” on the public services and higher 
education be broken by giving preference to qualified members of unrepresented com- 
munities.® Today these goals have been for the most part realized although they are 
still frequently invoked. 

The Justice Party had a more liberal outlook—more tolerant of diversity and 
concerned about individual rights—than the DK and the DMK. This liberal moder- 
ation was a product of the “English” education and associations of the party’s middle- 
class leaders and followers, as well as a product of the greater cosmopolitanism and 
involvement in the British-derived constitutional outlook which resulted from them. 

With the coming of independence, anti-Brahmanism was increasingly accom- 
panied by an anti-North, Dravidian nationalistic outlook. Opposition to Hindi as the 





repudiated the idea. See Link, April 24, 1960, for a DK member’s attempt to assassinate Rajagopalachari. 
After the incident Naicker expressed his abhorrence of violence as a means of settling political differences 
and C. N. Annadurai, leader of the DMK, condemned the attempt with the “utmost disgust.” By October 
1960, Rajagopalachari, as leader of the new Swatantra Party, was paying tribute to Naicker on his 82nd 
birthday. He claimed to be his friend, and hoped to win him over in politics. Link, October 30, 1960. 
Such are the miracles wrought by the strength of the Dravidian appeal in Madras politics. 

7 Rao Bahadur, Sir A. P. Patro, “The Justice Movement in India,” Asiatic Review, XXVII, No. 93 (Jan- 
uary 1932), 29. 

8 For more detail, see Memoranda of the Madras Government on the Working of the Reformed Gov- 
ernment Submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission, Madras, Superintendent (Government Press, 1930), 
p. 13; Patro, “The Justice Movement,” passim; and Ralph W. Nichols, “Caste and Politics in Madras, 1920— 
1952,” Anthropology Tomorrow (Journal of the Anthropology Club of the University of Chicago), VI, 
No. 3 (April, 1960), 17-26. 

9 Patro, “The Justice Movement,” pp. 29, 31. 
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national language, the destruction of the caste system, and threats of secession from 
the Indian Union became major political themes. Having left the Tamilnad 
Congress Presidency in the mid-twenties to lead the Justice Party’s legislative efforts 
to place non-Brahmans in the public services and the educational system, E. V. 
Ramaswami Naicker launched direct action mass movements, the Dravida Kazha- 
gam and the Black Shirt Volunteer Corps, just before independence. Some of the 
inspiration for the Black Shirts may have come from Naicker’s European tour in the 
early thirties when he visited both the fascist countries and Soviet Russia. The purpose 
of the tour, according to Naicker, was to study communism; his subsequent behavior 
suggests that his study was more in the spirit of Chiang Kai-shek than Ho Chi Min. 

The Dravidian efforts to win mass support were accentuated when, in 1949, the 
DMK, under the leadership of C. N. Annadurai, withdrew from the DK for policy 
and personal reasons.’° Annadurai is more consciously left than Naiker;™ his 
ideological tone is less racist’* and more nationalist; he talks more, and more radically, 
about economic policy; he appeals to lower castes and social classes; and he is more 
concerned with legality and constitutional procedure. 

While the DK did not participate directly in the first general elections in 1952, 
it allied itself with the Communists, substantially helping them to make a moder- 
ately successful showing in present-day Madras State (winning seventeen seats out 
of 190, thirteen with DK help, and ten per cent of the vote), and backed a large 
number of candidates from other parties and independents in an effort to defeat 
what it claimed was a Brahman-dominated Congress."* When Brahman statesman 
C. Rajagopalachari was succeeded by the non-Brahman Kamraj Nadar as Chief 
Minister of Madras State in March 1954, the DK quickly moved to back the Congress 
Party in the local elections of that year, and supported it again in the second general 
elections of 1957. The DMK emerged as a party in 1957, capturing fifteen seats out 
of 205 and almost fifteen per cent of the vote. The Communists, abandoned by the 
DK, challenged by Dravidian competition with the DMK’s emergence as a political 
party, and faced with Kamraj Nadar’s astute and popular leadership of the Congress 
Party, faltered badly in 1957, capturing only four seats and seven per cent of the 
vote. 

The political appeal of Dravidian sentiment is part of a wider cultural and social 
movement of which the DK and the DMK are the most vocal heralds. The leaders of 
these movements are searching for a folk soul, for cultural forms and content which 





10 Interviews with Mssrs. Nedunchezhian and the late Balasubramaniam, General Secretary of the DMK 
and MP candidate respectively, were helpful in enabling me to understand the DMK outlook. EVR’s mar- 
riage at the age of 72 to a 28-year-old woman touched off the break between the two. It seemed that some 
of his followers would affect the distribution of his estate after his death, which in turn would affect the 
financial support of the movement. 

11 The DMK’s 1957 Election Manifesto called for, among other things, the nationalization of all “pro- 
ductive enterprise” and a ceiling on salaried income of Rs. 1200 per month. Mail, February 11, 1957. 
These demands echo those of the right radical Jan Sangh and a section of the Congress. The small man’s 
leveling impulses are seen in this willingness to nationalize big business and limit big incomes but leave 
private property intact. 

12 The DMK does not bar any caste from membership, nor does it wish to drive Aryans or Brahmans 
from Tamil Nad. According to Annadurai it is open to all people in Dravida Nad irrespective of their re- 
ligion or caste. Hindu, April 1 and 8, 1957. On April 15, 1957, he anneunced “that more than 1000 
Brahmans had recently enrolled themselves as members of the DMK.” Mail, April 16, 1957. 

13 See Selig S. Harrison, India, the Most Dangerous Decades (Princeton, 1960), 182-190 for details 
concerning the CPI-DK alliance in 1951-52 and the role of the DK in the first general election. 
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give expression to popular sentiments. Many of the DMK and DK leaders are dra- 
matic and imaginative innovators in the Tamil language, seeking to achieve a new 
standard of excellence in both speech and writing which is at once literary and popu- 
lar. Where the older generation of nationalist politicians aimed to excel in English, 
thus cutting themselves off from popular culture and politics, the Dravidian leaders 
put a premium on their command of Tamil. When C. N. Annadurai, leader of the 
DMK, speaks in the Madras Legislature, he holds spellbound not only the intense 
young men who pack the galleries to hear him, but also his reluctant Congress Party 
colleagues. The Tamil filin industry not only fosters Dravidian culture by its large 
output of Tamil films, some of whose themes carry a DMK méssage, but also fosters 
Dravidian politics. Stars, writers, directors, and producers are conspicuous among 
DMK candidates and often add a note of glamour to DMK gatherings. The inter- 
national award-winning Indian film star, Shivaji Ganesan, made his reputation eight 
years ago in Parasakthi, a film which featured anti-priestly and anti-superstition 
themes “penned by dialogue-writing ‘leaders’ of the DMK in highflown, de-Sanskrit- 
ized Tamil,” and in Chandramohan, written by C. N. Annadurai as an attack on 
Shivaji, an attack that so pleased Naicker that, paradoxically, he bestowed the name 
Shivaji on Ganesan. 

Under the headline, “Politicians Woo Film-Stars,” the Organiser reports that Con- 
gress Chief Minister Kamraj Nadar praised Ganesan for his work in flood relief and 
paid him a personal visit while Brahman Swatantra Leader C. Rajagopalachari 
planned to confer the title of “Emperor of Filmdom” on film star M. R. Radha who 
“continues to portray DK perversities on the stages, and screen.” The Odserver re- 
marks that “Evidently, these two parties have taken their cue from the DMK, which 
hitherto enjoyed the unique distinction . . . of having been able to exploit the screen 
for political purposes.” ** 

Among the most important Dravidian cultural activities is the debunking and 
reconstruction of classic cultural epics, and among these the most important is the 
Ramayana. In Valmiki’s “Sanskrit” version, the Aryan hero of the North, Rama, 
conquers Ravana, the Dravidian villain of the South, in his efforts to recapture his 
wife Sita, whom Ravana has carried off. Dravidian versions transpose the villain and 
hero role; Ravana conquers Rama. Sita is no longer the devoted Hindu wife, the 
model for Brahmanical culture, rather, she is Ravana’s paramour who did not resist 
but “clung like a vine” when she was abducted. Whether Sita struggled or clung has 
become, like many other points in this epic, a matter for bitter, even violent, dispute.’® 
Performances of plays have harassed local officials as adherents of the Brahmanical 
and Tamilian points of view clashed in demonstrations.’® 





14 See Infra, Table I, 20. See Link, March 20 and April 17, 1960; Organiser, Dec. 19, 1960, for discus- 
sions of the Tamil film industry. 

15 Controversy over the interpretation of the Ramayana is not confined to South India. Aubrey Menon’s 
“retold” Ramayana published by Chatto and Windus in the UK and by Scribner’s in 1944 in the US, 
where it became a Book-of-the-Month Club selection, was proscribed by the Central Government when it 
prohibited its importation, publication, or circulation in India. New York Times (July 31, 1955). For the 
DMK’s view on the ban, see the Madras Sunday Observer, part of the DMK press, (December 11, 1955). 
Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker’s Rational Books Publishing Co., which publishes books opposing “God, 
Religion and Superstition,” has brought out ten volumes under the title, “Vulgarities in Ramayana.” For 
further details see Harrison, India, pp. 127-128. For Vinoba Bhave’s defense of the Ramayana, not as history, 
but as a devotional book of ethics against the DK attacks, see Asian Recorder (August 4-10, 1956), p. 972. 

16 Mail, April 28, 1955; December 2, 1954; December 29, 1955; April 20, 1957; Express, July 7, 1956. 
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The social movement involved in the “Tamilian” point of view is expressed in 
a number of associations whose names recall the rather forced enlightenment identi- 
fication of the movement: “Rationalist Association,” “Renaissance Association,” 
“Freethinkers’ Association,” “Socrates Association.” Other dedicated members of the 
movement marry as self-respecters (SR), rejecting civil procedures and Brahmanical 
religious ceremonies and their priests for their own simple ceremonies. In 1953, such 
a marriage, contracted under the auspices of the Purohit Maruppu Sangham or Anti- 
Brahmanical Priest Association, was declared illegal by the Madras High Court. 
Subsequently the Special Marriages Act validated such marriages among others if the 
participants registered according to the provisions of the Act. Since the High Court 
held that the issue of SR marriages are not legitimate, and since few of the over 
50,000 SR couples have registered under the subsequent legislation, the problem 
remains a live one: in 1960, a DMK bill validating SR marriages failed on its first 
reading." 

The movement also expresses itself in direct action. In recent years EVR and the 
DK have car.ied on campaigns to erase Hindi lettering from railroad signs, to burn 
effigies of Rama*® and smash “idols” of Hindu deities, to burn the Indian flag, to 
remove or erase the term Brahman displayed at “hotels” (cafes or restaurants),’® to 
burn the Indian constitution and destroy pictures or statues of Gandhi, and to burn 
maps of India. The two which followed the 1957 election probably drew the most 
public attention. The campaign to erase the word Brahman from hotel name-boards, 
launched on May 5, 1957, was designed to eliminate “the display of words signifying 
caste in public places,” since such display is irrelevant in a secular state and since the 
word Brahman “implied superiority of caste.”°° The campaign was to be carried 
out peacefully by persuasion, pamphlets, and picketing.?? When the DK failed to get 
“voluntary” cooperation, members resorted to tar and brush methods of erasure. The 
DK claimed that in Madras City volunteers had erased the word Brahman from the 
sign-boards of 103 hotels and that 99 owners had voluntarily removed the word.” 
Within a few days, acts of assault and vandalism began to occur and the Government, 
having at first defended the right to popularize views on the caste system, invoked its 
police powers to ban processions and demonstrations. Arrests followed as the DK 
persisted.°* 

Seven months later, a DK convention resolved to burn copies of the Indian Con- 
stitution and destroy images of Gandhi unless the Government gave a favorable reply 
to its demand for the abolition of the caste system. The DK reasoned that since the 





17 Express, August 30, 1953; Mail, January 14, 1955; Link, August 28, 1960. The objective of the 
Self-Respecters in not registering and in pressing for special legislation is to establish that their rite is as 
good as that of orthodox Hinduism since the latter automatically makes a marriage legal. 

18 Asian Recorder, August 4-10, 1956, p. 972. 

19 Many cafes and restaurants in Madras State designate themselves Brahman Hotel. In most, this in- 
dicates the kind and preparation of food and drink available; it also indicates a pretension to be a higher 
class establishment. The appellation does not necessarily indicate or limit the caste of customers who will 
be served, although it may. See the Hindu’s editorial, ““Kazhagam Campaign,’ May 9, 1957, where it is 
argued that the designation “is no bar to the entry of persons belonging to other castes.”” Other caste names, 
(Mudaliar, Reddiar, Nadar, etc.) also appear on “hotels,” Express, May 8, 1957. 

20 Express, April 27 and May 10, 1957. 

21 Express, April 27; Hindu, May 5, 1957. 

22 Hindu, May 6, 1957. On May 13, 1957, the Express reported that the word Brahman has been 
restored on most of the name-boards . . . which had been subjected to the smear-campaign.” 

23 Express, May 8, 9, 10, 13, 1957; Hindu, May 10, 12, 16, 21, 23, 1957; Mail, May 10, 1957. 
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Constitution protected religious freedom, it “gave protection” to the caste system and 
particularly Brahmans. The campaign started on November 26, 1957, and by Decem- 
ber 1 the Madras Government had arrested over 2000 members of the DK under the 
hastily-passed Prevention of Insults to National Honour Act.?* On December 4, the 
late Home Minister G. B. Pant explained the situation in the Lok Sabha. On Decem- 
ber 7, Nehru arrived in Madras, where he said that “preaching of murder, preaching 
that the Constitution should be burnt . . . were traitorous acts. ... How dare a man 
... however high ... say so.... It is a challenge to the whole country.” On De- 
cember 14, 1957, E. V. Ramaswami was sentenced to six months imprisonment.”* The 
latest DK campaign, launched on June 5, 1960, after a number of postponements, fea- 
tured burning maps of India, not including Tamilnad, in order “. . . to impress 
Delhi how disgusted the Tamils are at the ‘Brahmin-Baniya hegemony’ exercised 
from that distant place.”*¢ 

If the DK has chosen to express itself politically through direct action and electoral 
support to parties which it sees as anti-Brahman, the DMK has preferred electoral 
and parliamentary activity. At the time of the 1957 election, C. N. Annadurai met 
with C. Rajagopalachari, who had recently begun to stress in his public pronounce- 
ments the need for responsible opposition to Congress.** This meeting lent the DMK 
a constitutional democratic respectability which Annadurai re-enforced after the 
election by emphasizing that “within the Legislature the members of his party .. . 
would work as responsible members and not indulge in impractical talk. .. . They 
realized the responsibilities of the opposition in a democratic set-up and would .. . 
prove themselves worthy. .. .”° 

Recently a DMK Member of Parliament, EVK Sampath, has challenged Anna- 
durai’s moderation, pressing for more radical policies and militant methods, including 
direct action. Sampath wants the party to demand a deadline for the achievement of 
a Dravidian homeland, to oppose by direct action the Center’s “Hindi only” policy, 
and to establish closer ties with the CPI. Annadurai’s policies of using constitutional 
means in pursuing the Tamil Nad objective, his redefinition of it, for the foreseeable 
future, as a constitutional amendment allowing the right of secession, his preference 
for contesting elections rather than engaging in direct action, and his inclination 
toward Rajagopalachari’s new national Swatantra Party for electoral alliances, are 
all under attack by Sampath and his followers. Annadurai has been able to maintain 
his leadership by well-timed concessions to the Sampath wing and by help from 
the Congress at the Center and, in Madras, by a more sympathetic attitude toward the 
DMK’s anti-Hindi policy.”® 





24 The Act made it an offense punishable by up to three years in prison, a fine, or both, to attempt 
to destroy or insult the Constitution, the Indian flag, or a bust or portrait of Gandhi. 

25 Asian Recorder, December 14-21, 1957, p. 1802. 

26 Tink, June 5, 1960, p. 4. EVR was careful to explain, however, that he intended no harm whatsoever 
to the “good Tamilian Ministry headed by Kamraj.” While EVR hoped that 3000 Kazhagamites would 
be sent to jail, Government was reluctant to oblige him, hesitating to class map-burning with flag-burning, 
Constitution-burning, or the destruction of portraits or statues of Gandhi. 

27 Mail, April 1, 23, 1957. In May 1957, Annadurai again linked himself with Rajagopalachari by 
publicly agreeing with his solution for weavers’ unemployment. Express, May 12, 1957. 

28 Hindu, April 1, 1957; see also, Hindu, April 8, 1957. 

29 See Link, March 27, April 17, May 22, July 3, August 21, and October 2, 1960. Home Minister Pant 
gave assurances that legislation will be introduced extending the use of English for official purposes beyond 
1965, Nehru assured Sampath that he stood by his position that English would continue to be used as 
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The CPI and Dravidian Politics 


While the Communist Party and the Congress Party in Madras work in a larger 
ideological and policy environment than the DMK, there is common ground—ideas 
and voters, friends and enemies—which all three seek to occupy. The Madras Com- 
munist Party’s electoral success has been closely related to its ability to ally itself with 
Dravidian sentiment; while the Party was fairly successful in the 1952 general elec- 
tions when it was allied with the DK, it lost electoral support in 1957 without DK 
affiliation. Its showing in the 1959 municipal elections was better than in 1955, and, 
with the aid of the DMK, it was able to elect a mayor in Coimbatore.*° The Com- 
munist Party has needed Dravidian support to succeed electorally, but it has not been 
able to establish, for reasons explored in this study, the meaningful and effective rela- 
tionship to Dravidian sentiment which such support requires. 

While there are important differences which separate the Dravidian movement 
from the Communists, these movements share a great deal in the contemporary con- 
stitutional democratic setting: they both want to destroy the old order however 
differently they may define it, and they both share the populist impulses of democratic 
leveling, regional parochialism, and the economic radicalism of the small man. The 
Communists oppose traditional authority and social organization not only because it 
is exploitative and unjust, but because they are committed to a utopian image of a 
new society, a commitment which enables them, unlike the Dravidians, to reject 
outright traditional categories of analysis and argument: while the Dravidians oppose 
the traditional order through an avid anti-Brahmanism, the Communists say they see 
neither Brahman nor non-Brahman. They appeal to economic class, an appeal which 
ignores both the caste and racist categories of the DK and the DMK and places the 
cultural differences which the Dravidians integrate with caste and race into a context 
of democratic (proletarian) nationalism. 

The Communists’ claim to have the answer to the nationality problem has been 
as vital an asset in Asia as its ability to claim exclusive possession of the secret of rapid 
industrialization. Communist nationality policy in India,** through all its vicissitudes, 
has remained committed to the importance and integrity of India’s various “peoples.” 
In Madras, however, the party has not been able to capitalize on its ideological com- 
mitment to linguistic-cultural nationalism. Unlike the party organizations in Andhra 
and Kerala, which have successfully identified themselves with regional nationalism, 
the party in Madras has had a number of handicaps which their neighboring col- 
leagues did not share. 

In Madras the party has been “tainted” by Brahman leadership, being what Selig 








long as people in non-Hindi areas required it, and Finance Minister (Madras) Subramaniam “promised to 
fight the Center if it was proved that it was pursuing a ‘Hindi only’ policy.” 

80 Mr. Ajoi Ghosh, General Secretary of the CPI, denied in May 1959 that these CPI-DMK electoral 
adjustments meant that the CPI supported all the DMK stood for. “We do not like the idea of munici- 
palities becoming forums for political battles,” Ghosh observed, “but I do not see anything wrong about 
adjustments with other parties.” Ghosh went on to say that “I do not accept that all the people who 
voted for the DMK want a separate state of Tamil Nad . . . people voted for the DMK because they got 
fed up with the Congress-managed corporation of Madras. Our party is totally opposed to any idea of a 
separate State and has effectively campaigned against this idea... .” Hindu Weekly Review, June 1, 1959. 
The DMK declaration of support for the Communist Party in Kerala’s special election in early 1960 con- 
tinued the CPI-DMK alliance. See Times of India, January 8, 1960, for the DMK declaration. 

81 See Gene D. Overstreet and Marshall Windmiller, Communism in India (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1959), Chapter 20; and Harrison, India, Chapter V. 
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Harrison has called “a bunch of Brahman boys.”** Because the party’s leadership has 
acquired something of a Brahman image, it has not been able to amalgamate the party 
with one or more of the politically conscious caste associations which have come to play 
so vital a role in the political life of Madras and many other Indian states since, in 
Madras at least, these associations are markedly anti-Brahman. The Communists’ 
difficulties in Madras State also arise from the long history of the anti-Brahman move- 
ment in the state; the Justice Party precedes by almost a generation the emergence of 
a viable Madras Communist Party organization. 

The development of a meaningful and workable ideology for regional nationalism 
in Madras State was made more difficult not only for the Communists but for all 
political organizations by the fact that pre-states’ reorganization Madras encompassed 
many regional nationalisms, each with its own aspirations to an autonomous or con- 
solidated political identity. It is one thing to struggle for the creation of an autonomous 
political identity; it is quite another to call for the destruction of greater Madras in 
the name of a “little” Madras, that is, a Madras shorn of its Telegu (Andhra), Ma- 
layalee (Kerala), and Kannada (Mysore) linguistic appendages. This was particu- 
larly true when, in the greater Madras, the Tamils were not an oppressed minority, 
but the dominant group. The DK and the DMK initially avoided this difficulty by 
calling for Dravidisthan, a union of all four southern linguistic cultures. But caste 
lines rarely cross linguistic boundaries; the DK and the DMK’s appeal to a Dravidian 
identity did not make much sense to the dominant non-Tamilian castes in the rest of 
South India. Dravidisthan would be an even greater Madras; they were looking for- 
ward to the new opportunities which states’ reorganization on linguistic lines would 
open up to them. After states’ reorganization became a reality in 1956, the DK and 
the DMK in the face of outright indifference, gradually have muted their cry for 
Dravidisthan in favor of Tamil Nad, little Madras.** 

The Communists have opposed Dravidisthan on the ideological grounds of its 
racial and class implications and for practical political reasons. In December 1956, 
Mr. M. R. Venkataraman, then Secretary of the state party, stated that the Provincial 
Committee continued to be opposed to an independent Southern State (Dravidisthan) 
because it “ignores the reality as well as the people’s aspirations of linguistic states in 
a resurgent, united India, and is disruptive and anti-democratic. Such a slogan has 
to be rejected by our people in the very interests of Tamil Nad and India.”** What 
he left unsaid was equally important; the party’s organizations in the other South 
India states, particularly Andhra and Kerala where they had successfully identified 
themselves with regional nationalism, would not and could not entertain the 
Dravidisthan slogan. Neither the party line nor the imperatives of popular sentiment 
recognized it. 

In February 1957, B. T. Ranadive, the Maharashtrian Brahman who leads the ex- 
tremist faction of the national party, denounced the DMK for not espousing the 
union of all workers and for dividing the country instead of realizing that “there was 





32 Harrison, India, p. 180, where he entitles a section of a chapter. with the phrase which he took from 


an interview he had with the late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 
83 At a speech in Tiruchi on July 2, 1956, EVR announced the failure of the demand for Dravidisthan 


and its abandonment. He said they should be satisfied if a Tamil State was formed. Asian Recorder, July 


6, 1956, p. 912. 
34 Hindu, December 26, 1956. Ajoi Ghosh, General Secretary, echoed the sentiments when he met the 


press some months later. See Hindu, February 26, 1957. 
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no difference between the North Indian capitalist and the South Indian capitalist, who 
were out to exploit the working classes.”** Ranadive’s view of the role and meaning 
of capitalism has not been the one which has commanded support since independence 
from most of the party most of the time. Much of the party’s economic analyses and 
policies have participated in the populist economic radicalism of the Dravidian move- 
ments. After Stalin’s death, the rise of Mao, and the shift in nationality policy, the 
party increasingly came to regard provincial capitalists as “democratic.” Not only 
were sections of them in the forefront of the drive toward states’ reorganization based 
on regional nationalism, but there were many whose antipathy to the large-scale, 
corporate, all-Ind.1 capitalism of Marwari and Gujarati businessmen made them use- 
ful allies in state politics and in opposing the right wing of the Congress at the Cen- 
ter. The party is not blind to the lessons of the 1952 and 1959 elections when its 
electoral alliances with the DK and the DMK, respectively, seemed to contribute to 
its relative success compared to 1957 when it allied with the PSP, Scheduled Castes 
Federation, and Forward Bloc, all parties of the “left.”** At its last State Conference 
in October 1960, the party endorsed unanimously a resolution calling for closer ties 
with the DMK.** 

Like Communists everywhere before they have gained and consolidated power, 
Indian Communists have pursued policies which have favored the peasant’s instincts 
for property and profit, thus placing them again on the side of the property-seeking 
small man. Indeed their agricultural policies have adhered very closely to those of 
the Congress, which has been eminently successful in maintaining support in the 
countryside from peasant proprietors. Just prior §o the 1957 general elections, the 
Madras Communist Party promised the tenants cultivating “wet” lands that it would 
raise their percentage of crop proceeds to fifty, but the Congress Party Chief Minister 
Kamraj Nadar, reversing his party’s Provincial Committee’s fifty-fifty recommenda- 
tion, outbid them in the Fair Rent Act, passed just before the 1957 election, by ad- 
vocating sixty.** Cut off from the anti-Brahman and nationalist issues and undermined 
badly on a key economic appeal, the party slumped in the Madras elections of 1957. 

If the Communists do not share the Dravidian movement’s view of imperialist and 
exploitative conspiracies on the part of Aryan India, they do share their fears and 
fantasies concerning the role of all-India big business. Both view the concentration of 
economic power in the hands of Marwari and Gujerati businessmen as destructive of 
economic security and justice. And it is the threat of all-India capitalism which helps 
generate the irrational pseudo-history and pseudo-science characteristic of the Dra- 


vidian and Communist diagnoses and cures. 





85 Hindu, February 21, 1957. A few weeks later, P. Ramamurthi, a leading member of the Madras 
party, echoed Ranadive’s view when he said that the cry for Dravida Nad by the DMK “was an attempt 
. . . to cover the exploitation of the people by South Indian capitalists.” To attribute the ills of the South 
to North Indian domination was “meaningless.” Hindu, March 7, 1957. 

36 Express, February 21, 1957. 

87 Link, November 6, 1960. Just after the 1957 general elections “A Communist Party spokesman 
said his Party . . . underestimated the influence of the DMK .. . he further admitted his party’s inability 
to extend its influence beyond the areas and classes over which it already had a hold . . . the DMK had 
successfully created the impression among Tamil people, particularly the youth, that it is a better pro- 
tector of Tamil interests than any other party.” Express, March 21, 1957. 

38 For a lengthy, highly critical analysis of the Fair Rent Act, see the Hindu’s editorial of September 
28, 1956. For Kamraj’s use of the Fair Rent Act in the election, see Express, February 27, Hindu, March 
11, 1957. During the last days of polling, Kamraj observed on March 10, “. . . the Communists could not 
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The Role of the Congress Party 


Even though the 1959 municipal elections saw a rise in the strength of the radical 
parties, the shifts in electoral strength between the 1952 and 1957 general elections 
clearly indicate that those parties do not have an exclusive hold on radical sentiment. 
Between 1952 and 1957, Congress increased its share of the popular vote from 35.5 per 
cent to 45.3 per cent, largely by identifying itself more closely with the populist ap- 
peal. In 1952, it had been a minority party in the state legislature; in 1957 it controlled 
three-fourths of the seats. 

The growth in Congress strength can be attributed largely to the leadership and 
policies of Mr. Kamraj Nadar. In 1952, the DK and their Communist allies capitalized 
on what they labeled a Brahman-dominated Congress, and populism expressed itself 
through them or the lower peasant caste Commonweal and Tamilnad Toilers 
Parties.*® After Mr. Kamraj replaced Mr. Rajagopalachari in 1954, what remained of 
Brahman influence in the Congress disappeared. The Commonweal and Tamilnad 
Toilers Parties were soon absorbed, a firm alliance was established with the Harijan 
leader P. Kakkan, and the backward classes and scheduled castes were carefully at- 
tended to.*° 

Before the 1957 election, Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker, leader of the DK, issued 
statements in support of Chief Minister Kamraj on the grounds that he was a 
“Tamilian” and kept the Tamil’s welfare in mind. In October 1956, the central execu- 
tive of the DK resolved to support him in the 1957 elections: 


Since Mr. Kamraj has done his best to serve the Tamilians, since he has changed Acharyar’s 
educational system designed to perpetuate the caste system, (a reference to the controversial 
education policy of the Brahman Chief Minister Rajagopalachari who preceded Mr. 
Kamraj), since he has conferred many jobs and benefits on Tamilians in the educational 
and other spheres and since the Brahmans and the DMK people are trying to oust him 
from power, it has become the duty of all Tamilians to support Mr. Kamraj and his fol- 
lowers in the election.*! 


Mr. Kamraj responded to the DK’s embrace by stating that “if the Kazhagam 
canvassed votes for him out of their own free will, he could not possibly tell them he 
did not want their votes.” On the other hand, he added that Congress could not 
countenance a communal organization, that is, one excluding or including members 
on some racial or caste basis, and that “he wanted to make it absolutely clear he did 
not share the views of Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker.”*? Other Congressmen ex- 
pended a good bit of effort denying such an alliance during the elections.“* Mr. 





secure more than two seats so far. The Congress Government had taken the wind out of the sails of the 
Communists by bringing in socialistic measures. . . .” 

39 See Rudolph, “India’s Caste Associations,” for the meaning and role of these parties. 

40 Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, Union Finance Minister at the time of the 1957 elections, stated that 
only 54 of 204 candidates nominated by Congress belonged to upper castes, while 12 IAS (Indian Adminis- 
tration Service, the “Senior” service) Collectors belonged to backward communities, and 8 DSP’s (District 
Superintendent of Police) were Harijans. Express, March 13, 1957. 

41 Hindu, October 10, 1956; see also Express, February 3 and 19, Mail, March 3, 1957, for further 
expressions of EVR's support of Kamraj in the election. 

42 Express, February 14, and Hindu, February 16 and March 10, 1957. 

48 See, for example, Hindu, March 6, 1957, where the Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Bhaktavatsalam 
“categorically affirmed that the Congress had no alliance electoral or otherwise with the Dravida Kazhagam.” 
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Naicker’s declaration, Kamraj Nadar’s response, and the tacit alliance indicate that 
Congress consolidated its hold on Dravidian sentiment. 

Congress’ ability to capture and capitalize on this sentiment, however, should not 
be taken as the only or even the main source of its political strength. The Congress 
retains its identity as the party of Indian nationalism, committed to constitutional 
democratic values, a socialist society, economic development, and, particularly under 
Kamraj, the interests of the poor and the little man. By mixing these various orienta- 
tions, Congress has moderated Dravidian radicalism while enhancing its own political 


appeal. 


Behavioral Aspects of Radicalism 


While radical sentiment reaches well beyond urban areas, it is most clearly and 
sharply expressed there. If the 1959 municipal elections have already suggested that 
this is true, comparative rural-urban data from the 1957 general election confirm 
the view. In the five largest cities of the state—Madras, Madurai, Tiruchirapalli, 
Salem, and Coimbatore—the DMK and the Communists together captured one-fourth 
of the legislative assembly seats, although they won less than one-tenth of the seats 
in the Assembly as a whole. Congress, by contrast, fell below its average in these 
cities, capturing three-fourths of the total seats but two-thirds of the urban seats. 

What kind of people vote for Dravidian and Communist radicalism? A sample 
survey of eligible voters in Madras State conducted in 1957** indicates that it was 
from among those highly exposed to the mass media—the literate, the politically well- 
informed, the young people, and the men—that the radical parties gained most sup- 
port. The survey revealed that these qualities are both more characteristic of urban 
than rural people, and of the DMK and the Communists than of the Congress Party 
and Independents. In the state as a whole, over seven of every ten DMK voters in the 
sample fell in the top half of our Communications Exposure Index, and six and one- 
half of every ten Communist voters fell in the same category, while this was true of 
only five and one-half of every ten Congress voters and less than four and one-half of 
every ten Independents. Sixty and forty-eight per cent, respectively, of the DMK and 
Communist voters said they were literate, while twenty-eight per cent of the Congress 
Party claimed literacy. Of the thirteen international, national, and regional political 
personalities whom respondents were asked to identify, about ten per cent more of 
both DMK and Communist than of Congress Party voters in our sample were able 
to identify seven or more notables. 

According to the results of our survey, both radical parties appealed to younger 





On March 10, both T. T. Krishnamachari, Union Finance Minister, and Mr. C. Subramaniam, State Fi- 
nance Minister, “repudiated allegations that DK men had been given Congress tickets. Mr. Subramaniam 
also declared that he would resign if the contrary were proved.” Express, March 13, 1957. However, the 
Times of India reported on February 2, 1957, that the DK had “printed and issued nearly 200,000 pam- 
phlets asking people to vote for Mr. Nadar and to deny their franchise to the Munnetra Kazhagam.” We 
saw campaign jeeps carrying flags of both parties. See also Hindu, March 11, 1957: At Tiruvalur “Dravida 
Kazhagam volunteers and workers wearing black shirts were seen in large numbers greeting the great 
Tamilian leader (Kamraj).” At Keevalur various Dravida Kisan associations garlanded him. An editorial 
in the Express on April 11, 1957, one month after the election, charged that “the pretense that Mr. Naicker’s 
help was unsolicited though not unwelcome has been discarded.” 

44 For a description of the sample and some of the problems encountered, see Lloyd I. Rudolph and 
Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, “Surveys in India; Field Experience in Madras State,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XXII, No. 3 (Fall 1958), p. 235-244. 
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men more than the other political parties did, with the DMK being more of a young 
man’s party than the Communists.*° The DMK appeals very little to women, a re- 
sult which may very well be associated with its “atheist” reputation, while the Com- 
munists attract neither conspicuously more nor less than other parties.*® While, on 
the whole, both parties appeal to approximately the same occupational groups in 
roughly the same proportions as other parties, the retailers drop off sharply in the 
Communist Party, while they see the DMK as no threat. Unskilled laborers con- 


TABLE I—DIsTRIBUTION OF Mapras City CouNcILLors By Economic CLASS AND PARTY 








Percentage of MLA’s in Each Class by Party 





# and %* 
Economic Class of Total Cong. DMK _ CPI PSP SP Ind. Total 


Upper Middle ! 14 78% _— — — _- 22% 100% 
Middle and 

Lower Middle ? 44 36 45 19 100% 
Communic. and 

Pol. Specialist * 21 58 5 100% 
Working and 

Artisan 4 20 65 5 100% 
Housewives 67 33 _— 100% 








* Since there are exactly 100 seats, the number and percentage of seats held are identical. 
For the information on which this table is based we are indebted to Mr. V. K. Narasimhan. 

1. Lawyer, Doctor, Rentier. 2. General and Petty Merchant, Building and Cart Con- 
tractor, Clerk. 3. Communications and Political Specialist includes Journalist, Writer, 
Cine-Artist, Party Worker. 4. Carpenter, Industrial Worker, Tailor, Vendor. 


TABLE IJ—DIsTrRIBUTION OF Mapras City CouNcILLors By CASTE STATUS AND PARTY 








Percentage of MLA’s in Caste Group by Party 
# and %* 
Caste Status** of Total Cong. DMK CPI PSP SP ind. Total 


Brahmans 5 W/, — 40% 100% 
Middle Castes 55 40 13 100% 
Backward Castes 22 55 8 100% 
Harijans 11 64 9 100% 
Non-Hindus 7 50 17 100% 


100 











* Since there are exactly 100 seats, the number and percentage of seats held are identical. 

** Middle Castes include Vaniya—15, Mudalier—24, Bori Chetty—11, Naidu—5; com- 
ponents of the backward caste category were not specified ; non-Hindus include one Christian 
and six Muslims. For the material on which the table is based, we are indebted to Mr. 
V. K. Narasimhan. 





45 The DMK’s appeal to the youth in the rural areas as well as in the cities is recognized by Congress. 
Immediately after the 1957 general elections, Mr. G. N. Naidu, a leader of the Tanjore District Congress 
Committee, “. . . drew the attention of the members to the tremendous influence the DMK was able to 
exercise on the minds of the younger generation.” He particularly emphasized its influence among students. 
Hindu, April 2, 1957; Mail, April 3, 1957. 

46 DMK leaders are at pains to deny the charge. See, for example, Hindu, March 5, and 23, 1957; Mait, 
April 1 and 15, 1957. 
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stitute a larger proportion of DMK voters than of any other party, and owners and 
cultivators are a larger proportion of Independents than of any other party. 

Analysis of party leadership as reflected in candidates elected to the Madras 
Municipal Corporation in 1959 suggests that it is among the lower classes and castes 
that radicalism has its greatest appeal. 

The small proportion of upper-middle classes and upper castes (Brahmans) were 
most evident among victorious Congress and Independent candidates. While the 
DMK drew heavily from the middle and lower-middle classes and the middle castes, 
its victorious candidates were more often drawn from communications and political 
specialists, working and artisan classes, and backward and Harijan castes. 


Radicalism in Madras State is a markedly urban phenomenon which has been 
effectively mobilized by the parties of the extreme right and left, the DMK and the 
Communist. But the meaning of radicalism is by no means exhausted when this has 
been said, for it has a deeper and broader basis in an Indian version of populism. 
Populist sentiment is found in the rural areas as well as in the cities and is represented 
in a moderated form by the Congress Party, which now controls the State’s political 
destinies, as well as by the more extreme versions of the DK, the DMK, and the 
Communist Party. The discontinuities between urban and rural life which affect 
Madras politics have not been so marked as to prevent some version of populist 
radicalism from dominating Madras’ political culture. 





The “False Edict” of 1849 


JOHN J. NOLDE 


HE immediate purpose of this study is to describe an interesting and rather 

bizarre episode in nineteenth century Chinese-British relations. It concerns the 
so-called “Canton City Question” of the 1840’s, and I hope to show that the tradi- 
tional accounts of this incident may have been misleading and, in some cases, inac- 
curate. 

At the diplomatic level the facts are not too difficult to unravel. The point of 
dispute was simply: “Did British subjects (or any foreigner for that matter) have, 
according to the Treaty of Nanking, the right to enter into and to live in the City 
of Canton?” The British said, “Yes.” The Chinese authorities at first said, “No,” 
arguing that the Treaty of Nanking provided for no such “right of entry.” Later 
they agreed that British subjects might be admitted, were it not for the violent anti- 
foreignism of the people of Canton. The result was the unequivocal denial of British 
right to exercise the privilege. This was a major diplomatic defeat for Great Britain— 
a defeat, it must be added, engineered by the trickery of a Chinese official. 

Beneath the level of diplomatic history there is another stratum which must be 
kept in mind. This is the problem of nineteenth century Chinese anti-foreignism. 
What were its origins and sources? To what extent did it arise spontaneously, or was 
it in some cases contrived? Who might gain or lose from the riots that rocked Canton 
in the 1840’s? Or whose gain or loss at Tientsin in 1870, and the Yangtze valley in 
1891? Were these disturbances really the beginnings of a kind of Chinese nationalism, 
as has been suggested? 

The subject is far too complicated and complex to be included in this article.’ Yet 
some tentative observations might be made in an effort to place the diplomatic history 
of the 1840’s in its proper setting. 

First, in the years immediately following the Opium War a new element seemed 
to appear in the attitude of the Chinese toward foreigners. John Fairbank has re- 
marked that traditionally the Chinese have been willing‘to “accept individuals from 
abroad on their merits as persons, to judge them not by the standards of race or color 
or origin, but by the touchstone of Chinese culture.”? In the years following 1842, it 
seems to me that this attitude underwent a subtle change. Hatred seemed to replace 
what had been earlier no more than amusement and, at worst, contempt. 

Secondly, it is not at all clear as to how widespread this anti-foreignism really was. 
Attacks on foreigners in and around the city of Canton between 1842 and 1849 were 
sometimes ferocious and murderous, but they were perpetrated by only a fraction of 
the populace. 





The author is Associate Professor of History and Government at the University of Maine and is in- 
debted, in part, to the University’s Coe Fund for the financial assistance needed to carry on his research 
in the Public Record Office, London, during the academic year 1957-1958. 

1 The author has in preparation an article on the problem of Chinese anti-foreignism during these years. 

2 John K. Fairbank, The United States and China (Cambridge, 1948), p. 7. 
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Thirdly, there is some evidence that the anti-foreign outbreaks in and around 
Canton may have been linked with the deteriorating economic situation in that part 
of Kwangtung province. As the Chinese authorities sought repeatedly to show, some 
of the riots may have been caused by bandits and vagabonds flooding the city and its 
environs in search of material gain. The foreigners, with their goods and gold, made 
tempting targets. 

Fourthly, whatever its extent, it is clear that the anti-foreignism of the Cantonese 
was used, indeed may have been inspired, by the local officials and some of the local 
gentry. 

Lastly, I suspect that there is nothing peculiarly Chinese about all of this antagon- 
ism. Similar events have occurred in modern Egypt, Cuba, and the Congo. 


Origins of the Canton City Question 


To return to our diplomatic history, the story revolves around Hsii Kuang-chin, 
Governor-General of the two provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. Hsii was a 
Honanese. A chin-shih of 1820, he moved upward through the bureaucratic hierarchy 
during the 1820’s and 1830’s, becoming governor of Yunnan in 1846. He was soon 
transferred to the governorship of Kwangtung, serving under Governor-General 
Ch’'i-ying. In February 1848, Hsii was named acting Governor-General of Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi and Imperial Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, replacing, of course, 
Chii-ying.* 

Hsii Kuang-chin assumed his new post at Canton less than seven years after the 
“opening” of China by Great Britain in 1842. Those years had been marked by a 
continuing struggle between the foreigners, especially the British, seeking to imple- 
ment the treaty settlements of 1842-1844, and the Chinese officials at Canton, reluctant 
to see the old order change. The major points of controversy included the establish- 
ment of a new treaty tariff, the problem of transit duties, the question of opium, prob- 
lems of consular residence, and tonnage dues. Some of these problems had been 
resolved before Hsii’s appearance upon the scene; others had not. Among the latter, 
the right of foreigners to enter the city of Canton was the most rankling question. 

Article II in the English text of the Treaty of Nanking reads: “His Majesty the 
Emperor of China agrees, that British subjects, with their families and establishments, 
shall be allowed to reside, for the purpose of carrying on their mercantile pursuits, 
without molestation and restraint at the cities and towns of Canton, Amoy, Foochow, 
Ningpo, and Shanghai.”* 

The Chinese text differs considerably from the English version and when trans- 
lated into English it reads: “Hereafter, the Emperor of China graciously allows the 
subjects of Great Britain to bring with them their families to reside temporarily at 
the ports of the five coastal cities of Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai, 
there to carry on trade without the least restraint... .”° 





8 Arthur W. Hummei, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (Washington, 1943), I, 319-320. 
Chinese characters for all proper names used in this article are omitted unless they do not appear in Hummel. 

4Imperial Maritime Customs, III (Miscellaneous series: No. 30), Treaties, conventions, etc., between 
China and foreign states, (Shanghai, 1908) I, 160. Hereafter cited as Treaties. 

5 Treaties, 1, 160. The Chinese text reads chi chii* “to dwell temporarily” and chiang k‘ou,” literally 
“creek’s mouth” and thus “port” or “harbor.” Although the phrase “to dwell temporarily” was changed 
in the later treaties to read simply “reside at,” the phrase “at the ports of the five coastal cities of Canton, 
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Thus, according to the Chinese text, the British were allowed to bring their fam- 
ilies to the ports of the five cities, not to the cities themselves, and there they might 
dwell only temporarily. 

The question was, therefore, whether or not foreigners, although allowed to re- 
side “temporarily” at the ports, should be granted permission to enter the cities them- 
selves. At Canton, specifically, should the foreigner be permitted to enter the walled 
city, or should they be restricted, as in the past, to the factory area at the city’s south- 
west corner and to such areas as Whampoa or Danes Island? 

The question had been debated since August 29, 1842. On September 1, only 
three days after the signing of the Treaty of Nanking, the chief Chinese negotiators 
addressed a note to the British Plenipotentiary, Sir Henry Pottinger, in which they 
intimated that, inter alia, since Hong Kong had been ceded to Britain as a place of 
residence, there would be no need for the foreigner to reside at Canton.® Sir Henry 
rejected such a notion, adding that “a quarter of each city or its suburbs being al- 
located to them at each port, they should be allowed freely to build or rent houses 
there so long as their business may render necessary... .”* 

Pottinger was not prepared, however, to press the point. In July 1843, Governor- 
General Ch‘i-ying announced that the port of Canton would be opened to trade. His 
proclamation produced such a storm of protest from the Cantonese that he was forced 
to inform Sir Henry that he had decided to postpone the opening of the city until 
such time when “the port is opened, and commerce in progress, when all parties 
settling into a state of quiet, shall meet together within the city, whenever business 
shall call them thither.”*® Pottinger acquiesced. 

The “entry question” became a serious matter of dispute in the spring of 1845. On 
March 22, John F. Davis, who had replaced Sir Henry Pottinger as Governor of 
Hong Kong and Superintendent of Trade, sent a note to Ch‘i-ying reminding the 
Chinese High Commissioner of his promise to Pottinger in 1843 that the state of 
affairs at Canton would be only temporary and that once the situation had become 
settled, foreigners would be permitted to enter the city. Ch‘i-ying acknowledged that 
the matter had been discussed with Pottinger, but maintained that the disposition of 
the Cantonese was still such as to render entrance to the city impossible.’® He did 
promise, however, that when the time was right there should be no reason for re- 
fusing the British demands." Apparently that time had not yet come. 

Desultory discussions continued throughout the year, Ch‘i-ying arguing that an 
Englishman could enter the city only at the risk of serious personal injury, and Davis 
replying that the whole affair was a matter of “principle” and of the upholding of 
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treaty rights.’* Unless the “right of entry” was granted, the British chief even 
threatened to withhold the return of the island of Chusan, which had been occupied 
by British forces during the war and was being held until the last installment of the 
indemnity (as specified by the Treaty of Nanking) had been paid by the Chinese.’ 
Finally, on April 4, 1846, a settlement known as the Bocca Tigris Convention, agreed 
upon: (1) the right of British subjects to enter the city of Canton to be acknowledged 
by the Chinese Government, (2) the right of British subjects to visit certain specified 
places in the vicinity of Canton, (3) the return of Chusan to China upon receipt of 
the Chinese Emperor’s approval of the Convention, (4) British aid to China in the 
defence of Chusan should that island be attacked by a third power."* 

Of course, the Bocca Tigris Convention did not solve the “entry question.” It was 
merely postponed. 

In the spring of the following year, a serious crisis developed resulting from two 
related issues. The first was a marked increase in anti-foreign disturbances in the 
vicinity of Canton. In July, 1846, a mob attacked the foreign factories, and three 
Chinese were killed in the melee.** Later in the month, a small party of foreigners 
was attacked while returning to the factories from an excursion across the river.’® In 
October, two British seamen were assaulted in the suburbs of the city and severely 
mauled before they could be rescued by the Chinese authorities. The second oc- 
currence was the decision of the British Foreign Office to adopt a stronger policy 
toward China. In January 1847, Lord Palmerston complained to John Davis of the 
“low tone” that the British representatives in China had adopted of late and ordered 
him to demand redress for the October assault on the British seamen.”® 

Palmerston’s dispatch arrived in Hong Kong just after another incident had oc- 
curred, involving an attack upon a party of six Englishmen and an American near 
the town of Fushan, several miles from Canton.’® Davis had no alternative;?° in a 
strong note dated March 27, 1847, he warned Ch‘i-ying that should the Chinese gov- 
ernment not take immediate steps to punish the Fushan culprits, he (Davis) would 
be forced to resort to measures “. . . that will bring down calamity upon the Chinese 
people.”*? Since no positive action was forthcoming, a British squadron sailed from 
Hong Kong during the night of April 1, the Chinese forts along the Canton river 
were put out of action on April 2, and British troops landed at the foreign factories 
on April 3.2? Meanwhile, on April 2, Davis had enlarged upon his earlier demands by 
insisting that the Chinese government must formally grant the right, to be exercised 
then or at a later date, of British subjects to free entry into the city of Canton.” A 
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meeting between Davis and Ch‘i-ying on April 4 having produced no results, General 
Orders were issued to the British force to attack the city on the morning of April 6. 
At this point, though only at the last minute, Ch‘i-ying capitulated and informed 
Davis his terms would be met.” 

The resulting agreement stated specifically that “two years from this day’s date 
[April 6, 1849] British officers and people shall have free entrance into the city.” The 
rest of Davis’ demands were met without exception.” 

Thus rested the “entry question” when Hsii Kuang-chin assumed the office of 
acting Governor-General and Imperial Commissioner for Foreign Affairs less than a 
year later. 

There is no doubt that his position was a difficult one. The people of Canton were 
an obstreperous lot. Only a few months after the signing of the Treaty of Nanking a 
mob had stormed and burned the British factories, and some people, Chinese as well 
as foreigners, lost their lives. In December, 1843, two Englishmen had been attacked 
and killed by native boatmen. The American consulate was assaulted by a riotous 
mob in May 1844, and, later, there was a full scale riot near the foreign factories. We 
have already noted the disturbances of 1846 and early 1847. The most troublesome 
period developed during the months following the signing of the April 1847 agree- 
ment. Between April and December, at least eleven cases of attacks upon foreigners 
occurred near Canton, the most serious attack in the latter month when six young 
English merchants were assaulted and killed near the village of Huang Chu Ch‘i%.? 

It is difficult to tell whether these disturbances were prompted by genuine anti- 
foreignism or by the natural unruliness of certain elements of the Cantonese popula- 
tion, or both. Writing to the American consul Paul Forbes in March 1845, Ch‘i-ying 
had remarked that “the people of Canton are of ferocious disposition . . . , and if 
the laws are contrary to their inclination, then they do not regard them. Now 
hitherto, they have not wished foreigners to be permitted to enter the city, and the 
officers of the government cannot force them.”** And to his own government, Ch‘- 
ying reported in late 1845 or early 1846 that “the feelings of the Cantonese are unpre- 
dictable and if we do not comply with public sentiment and suddenly allow bar- 
barians to enter the city, I fear that disturbances will arise.”** This public sentiment 
may also have been anti-official in tone, for the Gazeteer of Kuang-chou Prefecture 
commented on “the daring of the Cantonese .. . , their opposition to authority, and 
their contempt for officials. . . .” 

Whatever the origins and causes of this popular feeling, and however it may have 
been manipulated by certain classes of the city, there seems little doubt that such a 
feeling existed. Public placards calling on the people of Canton to “decapitate and ex- 
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terminate the odious race and then burn and destroy their habitations”*° were hardly 
calculated to make the foreigner sleep well at night. 

What then was Hsii Kuang-chin to do when the date for entering the city ap- 
proached? To permit the English to enter the city might result in serious injury to 
those involved. To forbid entry was clearly a violation of the Agreement of 1847. In 
either case, serious complications with Britain would result. April 6, 1849, was not 
more than a year away. 

Meanwhile, John F. Davis had been replaced by Samuel George Bonham as Gov- 
ernor of Hong Kong and Superintendent of Trade, and a meeting between the 
latter and the Chinese High Commissioner was arranged for April 29, 1848.3? Bon- 
ham would probably have wanted to meet his opposite number in his yamen in the 
city or, perhaps, at the British consulate in the factory area. Hsii, apparently, would 
have none of this, and it was agreed that the conference should take place at Hu Men 
Chai, about 50 kilometers down river from the provincial city.** So fearful was the 
Chinese High Commissioner of the possibility of public demonstrations should it be 
known that he was meeting with the British chief that he issued, prior to his de- 
parture from Canton, a public proclamation that he was going to the Bogue “for the 
purpose of inspecting the forts.”** 

The meeting of April 29 (to which Bonham brought an impressive retinue, con- 
sisting of “the Major General Commanding the Forces, the Secretary of the Super- 
intendency, my private secretary, the Chinese Secretary, Mr. Gutzlaff, and four other 
Military Officers, . . . [and] the Grenadier Company of the 95th Reg’t”) ** produced 
nothing of substance and touched only briefly upon the “entry question.”*° 

It was not until June 7 that Bonham seriously raised the issue. He wrote Hsii that 
“the opening of the city gates in April next has been conceded by Treaty and settled 
by your predecessor” and that it may be necessary “for us to have communication on 
the subject before the time arrives.” *® 

Hsii replied on June 17. He pointed out that for many years Chinese and foreigner 
had lived peacefully together in the environs of Canton. When, however, the ques- 
tion of the entrance of foreigners into the city was raised the populace became un- 
easy and disturbed, and it was only after some difficulty that Ch‘i-ying was able to 
restore order. “If we now again,” wrote Hsii, “enter upon the previous discussions 
about it, the public will as before feel fear and annoyance, and very great obstacles 
will accrue to the trade.” As to the agreement made by Ch‘i-ying in 1847, “it may 
be looked upon as a measure dictated by the peculiar circumstances of the moment, 
but by no means as the way for ensuring perpetual peace.” Hsii concluded his long 
reply by remarking that “the entrance into the city has not the slightest show of 
justice in its favor, and would much interfere with the peaceful relations and com- 
merce of our two countries.” *? 

With some annoyance Bonham retorted on June 21 that he was “astonished that 
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Your Excellency should declare it to be your opinion that his [Ch‘i-ying’s] promise 
is to be looked upon merely as a measure dictated by the peculiar circumstances of 
the moment,” and he warned Hsii that the responsibility for evading the promise of 
his predecessor “will rest with your Excellency alone.”*® 

Reporting this exchange of views to London, Bonham remarked to Lord Palmers- 
ton that “without some military demonstration I am satisfied that it will be useless 
to attempt an entrance into the city.”*® He was equally convinced that even should 
the authorities permit foreign entry into the city, “they [the Chinese officials] have 
not the power of compelling the people to behave themselves in a quiet and peaceful 
manner; the result of our insisting on entrance under such circumstances into a city 
said to contain nearly a million people is tolerably obvious, unless indeed we keep a 
force ready at hand to take satisfaction for the very first insult or act of violence that 
may take place.”*° In a “separate and private” note to Lord Palmerston, dated July 
24, 1848, Bonham expressed his reluctance to use force, largely because the injury re- 
sulting to trade would not warrant the effort, and he suggested that in lieu of the 
“right of entry” the Chinese authorities might be persuaded to cede to Great Britain 
Danes Island.* 

By September, Bonham’s dispatches of June and July began to arrive in London. 
Palmerston was inclined, at first, to adopt a strong position, and Bonham was in- 
structed “to warn him [Hsii] seriously of the consequences which would follow if 
he should refuse or neglect to fulfill faithfully the engagements which have been 
entered into by the Chinese government and officials.”** But as the difficulties of the 
situation became apparent, the Foreign Secretary began to have doubts. On October 
7, he asked Bonham to submit to London the possible advantages and disadvantages 
to Great Britain should its subjects be denied the right to enter the city, remarking 
that it had always appeared to him “to be doubtful whether the right of entering the 
City of Canton would be productive of any material advantage to British residents, 
while it has been plain that the unrestricted entrance of British residents into that 
city might lead to disputes and collisions between British subjects and Chinese, the 
consequences of which might be serious.”** By the end of the year the Foreign 
Secretary had abandoned any hopes he may have had of resolving the dispute by 
force. “I am clearly of the opinion,” he wrote Bonham on December 30, “that it 
would not be advisable to proceed to hostile measures against Canton, or take the 
unusual step of a mission to Peking [as suggested by Bonham in a dispatch of Octo- 
ber 23],** in regard to a privilege which . . . we have a right to demand but which 
we could scarcely enjoy with security or advantage if we were to succeed in enforcing 
it by arms.” *® 

On the Chinese side, similar dispatches and instructions were flowing between Can- 
ton and Peking. In a memorial received in Peking on October 28, Hsii Kuang-chin re- 
ported that he had secretly investigated the matter and had found that, since the 
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foreign officials believed that they would be denied entrance to the city, they were 
prepared to go to Tientsin to petition the high officials there. Hsii discounted this 
threat, recalling that similar suggestions had been made in 1845 and 1846 with no 
results. He also suggested that the British forces at Hong Kong were too few to be 
used against Canton and that, therefore, he could safely oppose British entry into the 
city.*° Hsii Kuang-chin was instructed to continue his negotiations with the British, 
who, Peking felt, might be pressing their arguments only as a means of saving face. 
“Previously,” the Court said, “we have seen that the barbarians have been fond of 
boasting, and thus we fear that even though in their hearts they may be ready to 
submit to us, still, on the surface they cannot help but continue the appearance of 
resisting our exhortations. The Governor-General must clearly explain to them the 
advantages and disadvantages of the matter so as to give them a chance to save face 
....’*7 Peking was closer to the truth, perhaps, than they knew. 


Hsti Kuang-chin’s Dilemma 


The diplomatic duel on the China coast was resumed in December. In receipt of 
Palmerston’s dispatch of September 19, Bonham wrote Hsii on December 4 that if 
the Chinese government continued to refuse to honor the 1847 agreement, the British 
Government would be compelled “to take measures and to have recourse to pro- 
ceedings which would be very inconvenient to the Chinese authorities and People, 
and very disagreeable to the Chinese Government.”** After a considerable delay, 
Hsii replied on December 29 that the unwillingness of the people to allow entry into 
the city “originates in the inhabitants of the whole province and not in the local au- 
thorities . . .” and that a forcible entrance to the city would lead only to trouble and 
disturbances. Nevertheless, he proposed a personal meeting with Bonham to discuss 
the “entry question” as well as other differences between the two countries.*® 

By this time Palmerston’s dispatch of October 7 had apparently arrived in Hong 
Kong.*® On January 5, 1849, Bonham informed Hsii that he was willing to meet with 
the latter “whenever it may suit your convenience” and, for the first time, indicated 
that he was willing to abandon the firm stand he had been taking for almost a year. 
Admitting that “immediate entry into the city by English residents indiscriminately 
might lead to results that we might both of us deplore,” Sir George proposed that 
he “as the Representative of the British nation, pay you a visit at your Palace in the 
city, when I have little doubt that we shall be able to arrange matters in a manner 
satisfactory to us both. In making this proposal I take it for granted that, although 
the populace may object to British subjects entering the city indiscriminately, they’ 
can never presume to dispute the propriety of myself paying your Excellency a visit 
of compliment in your own Palace.” 
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A meeting was promptly arranged, to be held on February 17, 1849, upon Hsii’s 
suggestion, at “the public office of the Admiral of the Bogue.”®? Of course, Bonham 
deplored the fact that he still was denied entrance to the city,®® but there didn’t seem 
to be much that he could do about it. 

The conference took place on the day scheduled, though it was held not at the 
Admiral’s office, but on the HMS “Hastings,” to which Hsii was brought by the 
British steamer “Phlegethon.”®* Although a number of topics were covered, such as 
opium and the renting of land and houses by foreigners, the discussion centered on 
the “entry question.” According to Bonham’s account,” he raised the question at the 
very beginning, and Hsii “at once entered into the subject at considerable length.” 
First of all, it was the Imperial Commissioner’s view that, in drawing up the Agree- 
ment of 1847, both John Davis and Ch‘i-ying had purposely postponed the time of 
entrance to a period when neither would be on hand to struggle with its implementa- 
tion. Hsii pointed out that he could adopt similar tactics and take sick leave or 
otherwise arrange to avoid his responsibility. He said, however, that he had no in- 
tention of doing this. An agreement is an agreement, and, since the British insisted 
on its execution, it should be carried out. Indeed, he and the other authorities at 
Canton had no objection to the British entrance into the city. The difficulty lay, as 
always, with the people of Canton, and Hsii felt that he could not promise that the 
agreement could be carried out peacefully. Therefore, he would memorialize the 
Emperor, stating his inability to cope with the “entry question” and begging his 
sovereign to send either Ch‘i-ying, or some other competent official, to Canton to 
handle the matter. After all, it had been Ch‘i-ying who had made the agreement in 
the first place. As for himself, Hsii was quite prepared, and in fact would prefer, 
to be transferred to another assignment, or even to be forced to retire, rather than 
to handle the affair.*® 

This bit of histrionics out of the way, Hsii made it clear to Bonham that he simply 
could not permit the English to enter the city and risk provoking thereby a serious 
disturbance without specific instructions from Peking. For these instructions he was 
prepared to memorialize the capital. 

Then a rather amusing (though to Bonham it must have been exasperating) de- 
bate occurred about how long it would take to get a reply. At first, Hsii said it would 
take fifty days. Bonham offered to send the memorial northward by one of Her 
Majesty’s ships. Hsii refused. After further discussion Hsii agreed that an Imperial 
Edict could be received back in Canton in forty days. Next, they asked if the forty 
days should start immediately or on February 21, when the Imperial Commissioner 
would have returned to Canton? Bonham reported: “To the best of my recollection 
no agreement was come to as to which of the two days it should be from which the 
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forty days should start, and from this stage forward the conference was rather con- 
fused from several persons frequently talking at one time.”°* 

In the course of the discussion Bonham attempted a bit of sword rattling. He 
offered Hsii the use of British troops to suppress any violence which might erupt 
upon the British entrance to Canton. If this offer was rejected, he “might possibly 
be under the necessity of himself taking measures to obtain our right by compelling 
the refractory inhabitants to allow of the fulfillment of the agreement (a course from 
which he could only be eventually withheld by the dislike he had of doing what was 
injurious to or likely to give umbrage to the Chinese Government); or he would 
proceed to the Peiho with a squadron in order himself to represent the matter to the 
Emperor and take other measures as might prove necessary to effect the object in 


view.” *8 


The following day, February 18, Hsii’s visit to the “Hastings” was returned by 
Sir George, who met the Chinese Governor-General ashore, presumably at the “Office 
of the Admiral of the Bogue.” Admiral Collier, the senior naval officer present, re- 
ported that they were “politely received and entertained according to the usual 
custom of the Chinese and . . . were saluted on passing all the Forts and Junks. .. . 
The Conference between HM Plenipotentiary and the Chinese Commissioner was 
quite private.” °® 

Throughout these meetings, Sir George was supported by a considerable “show of 
force,” this despite Lord Palmerston’s dispatch of the previous October. As early as 
January, Admiral Collier was reporting to the Admiralty that Sir George Bonham 
“quite concurs with me in the measures I have taken to assemble here as strong a 
force as possible, without too much weakening the other parts of the Station, by the 
6th April next, when it is agreed that the gates of Canton should be opened to 
British subjects.”® During the conferences of February 17 and 18, Bonham had in 
Anson’s Bay the “Hastings” and “Fury” from Hong Kong, the sloop-of-war “Arab” 
(normally stationed at Whampoa), and the armed steamers “Medea” and “Phlege- 
thon.” Apparently Sir George believed that the appearance of as large a force as 
Admiral Collier could assemble would have “a salutary effect towards producing a 
peaceful fulfilment of the Treaty... .”% 

Hsii Kuang-chin reported his meeting with Bonham in a memorial received in 
Peking on March 11.® His account of the discussions is substantially the same as that 
given by Bonham to London, adding only that the English chief threatened to go 
to Kiangsu to present a petition and perhaps blockade the shipment of grain to the 
capital, a fact unmentioned by Bonham. As is reflected in Bonham’s report, the meet- 
ing of February 17 must have been a lively one, for, in Hsii’s words, they argued 
“until the tongue was weary and the lips scorched.” ® 

Clearly, as noted before,** Hsii was at his wits’ end. On the one hand, if the 
British demands were refused, dire consequences might result. If the trouble could 
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be limited to Canton, it might be handled. “But should the barbarian chief shift his 
boats to Kiangsu and Chekiang .. . I fear that the entire coast will feel the reper- 
cussions.” ® On the other hand, the anti-foreignism of the people of Kwangtung was 
as explosive as ever. “Even when the previous Governor-General allowed the British 
to enter the city within two years, popular opinion was agitated. Today, at the ap- 
pointed time, how much more difficult it will be to enlighten the people.” ** He con- 
cluded his memorial, as we have seen, by begging the Emperor for specific instruc- 
tions. 

Hsii was quite candid with Bonham about his problem. In a note to the British 
envoy on February 27, he repeated that he had no personal objection to the entrance 
of foreigners to the city. At the same time, to allow entrance and to bring about dis- 
turbances, would make it difficult to answer not only to the “Emperor who is above 
me ... [and] the people who are below me . . . [but] still less could I have justified 
myself to you, the Honorable Envoy.”® Hsii added that he had memorialized the 
throne as promised and that he would receive a reply about April 2. “I shall then,” he 
wrote, “send an answer to you on the 12th or 13th of that month (4th or 5th April) 
and state how this matter ought or ought not to be handled.”® 


The Triumph of Hsti Kuang-chin 


Meanwhile, the excitement in and around the provincial city was reminiscent of 
the early months of 1847. The wildest rumors circulated daily, and business was at 
a virtual standstill.” The cotton and woolen guilds boycotted all trade with British 
firms, and inflammatory placards were posted throughout the city.® Doubtless the 
Imperial Commissioner was directly involved in the boycott; in a memorial received 
in Peking on March 11, he reported that he had ordered Wu Ch‘ung-yueh, son of 


the famous Hong merchant Howqua and a leading figure in the Canton business 
community, “to make arrangement with all the merchants and to discuss the 
problem of a gradual stoppage of trade.”* As to the placards, they were hair-raising 
indeed. Written by “an independent scholar of the province of Kwangtung,” one 
placard exhorted citizens to prepare “large quantities of boiling water and hot 
congee on tops of their houses, so that, after the barbarians have entered they can, at 
the first beat of the gong, pour down the boiling water and hot congee on them.” 

The local militia was much in evidence. Admiral Collier reported that large 
bodies of armed villagers had come into the city and were parading near the factor- 
ies."* S. Wells Williams, the editor of The Chinese Repository, who was at Canton 
at the time, wrote on March 26, that “the people have begun to . . . parade the streets 
at night in uniform and armed with spears, matchlocks, and muskets. Perhaps 10,000 





65 JIWSM, 79, 37b. 

66 JWSM, 79, 38a. 

67 FO 17/153, encl. #1 in desp. #28, Bonham to Palmerston, Mar. 19, 1849. 

68 Ibid. 

69 Chin. Rep., XVIII (Feb. 1849), 112. 

70 FO 17/153, encl. #5 in desp. #28, Bonham to Palmerston, Mar. 19, 1849. 

71 ]WSM, 79, 38b. Hsii was being something less than honest with the British on this point, for on 
March 13 he informed Consul Elmslie, at Canton, that he had had no contact with the commercial 
community in Canton and was powerless to force them to carry on the trade (FO 17/153, encl. #5 in 
desp. #28, Bonham to Palmerston, Mar. 19, 1849). 

72 Chin. Rep., XVIII (Mar. 1849), 163. 

78 FO 17/162, Admiralty to Foreign Office, May 24, 1849. 
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have been enlisted during the past month by the headman of the various neighbor- 
hoods of: this huge city, ostensibly for the purpose of defending themselves against 
the myriads of ragged, poverty-struck desperados now swarming in the streets and 
suburbs, yet equally efficacious if the government should direct them against us.” “* 
A placard written by “the gentry and literati” of Canton a few weeks later recalled 
that “each man was ready to defend the country, each family prepared to fight, the 
streets shone with the gleam of weapons, and the sound of gongs and drums filled 
the heavens.”*® 

So serious had the situation become that Admiral Collier ordered HMS “Inflexi- 
ble” to Whampoa and a detachment of fifty marines to be put aboard the steamer 
“Phlegethon” anchored near the factories.”® 

Tension was high as everyone, Chinese and foreigner alike, awaited the Imperial 
Will. Peking reached a decision on March 11, the instructions presumably reaching 
Canton toward the end of the month. After briefly reviewing earlier memorials of 
Hsii Kuang-chin, the Court declared: 


The Heavenly dynasty has soothed and pacified the foreign barbarians, always using 
truth and uprightness. But now this country [Great Britain] urgently brings forth talk of 
entering the city. The said Governor-General has often rejected their demands, but as this 
may result in the Dynasty’s losing its reputation for tolerance, a date should be set for a 
temporary [italics mine] entrance into the city. . . . This would comply with the earlier 
agreement, and since the said chief will now be able to face the other barbarians [French 
and Americans . . . he will not lose face] he will no longer have a pretext for stirring up 
trouble. Thus The Heavenly Dynasty has kept its word. . . .77 


Hsii was ordered, however, not to allow this temporary entrance into Canton to 
become a precedent. It was not intended that Canton should become another Foo- 
chow or Shanghai, where the foreigners were allowed free run of the city.”* It would 
appear, then, that the British had won a partial victory, though it is difficult to imagine 
just what the Court meant by “temporary entrance,” *® and rumors to this effect began 
to circulate in the foreign community.* 

Hsii Kuang-chin, however, had other ideas. Perhaps he had returned to his con- 
viction of the previous autumn that Britain, in the final analysis, would not resort 
to force to achieve its goal.** Perhaps the excitement among the Cantonese had con- 





74 FP. W. Williams, The Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Williams, LL.D. (New York, 1889), p. 169. 

75 FO 17/155, encl. #1 in desp. #66, Bonham to Palmerston, May 18, 1849. 

76 FO 17/162, Admiralty to Foreign Office, May 24, 1849, and FO 17/153, desp. #28, Bonham to 
Palmerston, Mar. 19, 1849. 

77 IWSM, 79, 39b—40a. 

78 JIWSM, 79, 40a. 

79 The text of the edict read tsan chun ju ch‘eng". 

8° Consul Elmslie informed Bonham on March 28 that there was “a rumour to the effect that 
Commissioner Seu [Hsii] had received the Imperial Reply . . . and that the answer was in favor of our 
being admitted into the city” (FO 17/154, desp. #40, Bonham to Palmerston, Mar. 30, 1849). The Rever- 
end Charles Gutzlaff, chief interpreter at Hong Kong, reported to Bonham on March 30 that the Imperial 
Edict had arrived in Canton on March 25 and that the Chinese officials had been ordered to “temporize, 
throw the whole blame upon the people, and carefully avoid a collision.” (Ibid., encl. #3). 

81 Jt should be noted that Palmerston’s instructions to Bonham of December 30, in which the latter 
was ordered not to use force should his demand be refused, arrived in Hong Kong on Mar. 19 (FO 17/153, 
desp. #32, Bonham to Palmerston, Mar. 22, 1849). According to Dr. John Bowring, who assumed his 
position as British consul at Canton on April 13 (and who was at the Canton Consulate at the time?), 
Hsii would have acceded to the British demands “had it not unfortunately happened that Howqua [Wu 
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vinced him that Peking’s suggestion could never be implemented without bloodshed. 
Whatever the reason, Hsii apparently decided that under no circumstances must the 
foreigner be allowed to enter the city, even on a “temporary” basis. 

On the first of April he addressed the following note to George Bonham: 


At 12 o'clock on the eighth day of the present month [March 31], I respectfully re- 
ceived from the Great Emperor the following expression of his will regarding the matter 
which I represented tc ‘iim by a special express—namely, that your nation was deliberating 
about entering the city: 

“Cities are erected to protect the people; it is by protecting the people that the kingdom 
is preserved. That to which the hearts of the people incline is that on which the decree of 
heaven rests. Now the people of Kwangtung are unanimous and determined that they will 
not have foreigners enter the city; how can I post up everywhere my Imperial Order, and 
force an opposite course upon the people. The Chinese government cannot go against the 
wishes of the people in order to comply with the wishes of men from afar. . . . You must 
rigorously repress the native banditti, and not allow them to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to create disturbances and trouble my people. The foreign merchants come from 
afar over the great ocean—all to dwell in peace and be happy pursuing their business; you 
ought also to extend the same protection to them, so the blessing of harmony be perpetual 
and abundant, and all will enjoy a perfect tranquility. Respect this!” 

You will perceive that the language which I used at the late conference with Your Ex- 
cellency did not spring from an obstinate adherence to my own views. The Imperial Pleas- 
ure which I received from afar does not differ from this determination of the public. A 
necessary Communication.®? 


This, apparently, abrogated the terms of the 1847 agreement, and on April 2 


Bonham issued a notification to all British subjects that, since the Chinese govern- 
ment had refused to honor Ch‘i-ying’s promise of two years earlier, “Her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary directs that no British subject shall for the present attempt to enter 
the city.”** 

In a note of the same date, Bonham asked Hsii Kuang-chin to inform him whether 
“T am to consider the Emperor’s reply as equivalent to a positive refusal ever to 
fulfill the Treaty, by opening the City of Canton, or whether I am once more to 
report that the engagements shall be fulfilled whenever the people of the city shall 
have been taught submission to the laws of their own government.” * 

As usual, Hsii’s answer was evasive® and on April 9 Bonham wrote the Chinese 
High Commissioner that “the question at issue rests where it was and must remain 
in abeyance. The discussion of it cannot, at present, be further pursued between Your 
Excellency and myself.” ** 





Chung-yueh] (whose informant was probably the American Consul) was enabled to assure the Imperial 
Commissioner that he might safely resist—that no warlike measures would be really taken—and that the 
appearance of the fleet was a meaningless demonstration” (FO 17/188, desp. #1, Bowring to Granville, 
April 19, 1852). 

82 Chin. Rep., XVIII (April 1849), 220-221. 

88 Chin. Rep., XVIII (April 1849), 221. 

84 FO 17/154, encl. #2 in desp. #45, Bonham to Palmerston, April 18, 1849. 

85 Ibid., encl. #3. 

86 Jbid., encl. #4. During succeeding years there was a continuing dispute as to whether or not the 
British had definitely waived the “right of entry.” While the English text of the above note would indicate 
that Bonham had done no such thing, the Chinese text could be read as an abandonment of the British 
claim (See FO 17/213, encl. #1 in desp. #46, Bowring to Clarendon, May 24, 1854). 
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To Lord Palmerston, Bonham wrote that he believed “this to be the last enclosure 
with which I shall have for some time to trouble Your Lordship, in connection with 
the question of entry into the City of Canton. ... There is no rumour of impending 
disturbance, nor am I apprehensive that any is likely to arise out of the discussion 


now closed.” ®* 


The “False Edict’ 


There was no doubt about it—Great Britain had suffered a major defeat. But 
there is also no doubt, at least in the present writer’s opinion, that the defeat was 
brought about by a neat bit of diplomatic legerdemain. Hsii Kuang-chin had by 
sheer deception led the British to believe that the Peking government was unwilling 
to honor the agreement of 1847, whereas the facts were precisely the reverse. There is 
every reason to believe that the edict sent to Bonham did not emanate from Peking 
at all; rather it was the work of Hsii himself and that, at the time he composed it, 
he possessed the authentic edict which had ordered him to allow the foreigners 
“temporary” entrance into Canton.** 

Even before he had sent the “false edict” to Bonham, Hsii had frantically memo- 
rialized the throne in an effort to bring about a change in policy.*® He used all the 
arguments that he and his predecessors had relied upon in the past: the violent anti- 
British feeling which permeated the city; the danger involved should the local militia 
get out of hand; the impotence of the officials. Above all, he felt certain that the 
British would not resort to military measures to enforce their demand. What was of 
more concern to Hsii was the fear of military action should foreigners be insulted or 
injured after being allowed to enter the city. He concluded: 


Within several days I expect to notify the said chief that the people are the foundation 
of the nation and that if the people are not prepared to follow, certainly the Emperor will 
not be willing to oppose them in order to fulfill the wishes of the barbarians. . . . In sum- 
mary, I have received many imperial favors. On the whole I possess an ordinary conscience. 
But I am deeply convinced that this affair cannot be carried out [in the manner which you 
suggest]. If we are not decisive in this matter, our errors will be great. . . . Now I have 
devised plans in such a manner that when the appointed time comes, the barbarians will 





87 FO 17/154, desp. #45, Bonham to Palmerston, April 18, 1849. 

88 A more detatiled analysis of the correspondence between Canton and Peking is called for at this 
point. Nothing bearing the slightest resemblance to Hsii’s “false edict” appears in any published source I 
have examined. It is not in IWSM; nor in Ta Ch‘ing li-ch‘ao shih-lu [The True Records of the Successive 
Reigns of the Ch‘ing Dynasty] (Mukden, 1937); nor in Wang Hsien-ch‘ien’s Tung Hua Hsi Lu [A 
Continuation of the Tung Hua Records] (Peking, 1890). The edict from Peking allowing “temporary 
entrance” appears, as noted, in IWSM, 79, 39b—4ob. It is referred to in a subsequent edict which appears 
in IWSM, 79, 47a—48a, in the Ta Ch‘ing li-ch‘ao shih-lu, 465, 12, and in the Tung Hua Hsti Lu, Tao 
Kuang Section, 59, 4b. 

The “temporary entrance” edict was issued on Mar. 11. According to Professors Fairbank and Teng, 
the time most often recorded for the transmission of an edict from the capital to Canton was fifteen days. 
The average time was twenty-four days (J. K. Fairbank and S. Y. Teng, “On the Transmission of Ch‘ing 
Documents,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 1V [May 1939], 43). The urgency of the matter at 
hand undoubtedly required that this document be sent at top speed, and thus it probably arrived at Canton 
on or soon after Mar. 26. As noted above, Canton was full of such rumors. Hsii, himself, wrote Bonham 
that he had received the Imperial Edict on Mar. 31, and in a later memorial to Peking he reported that he 
had received it on April 1 (IWSM, 80, 1a). One must conclude that the Mar. 11 edict was received by 
Hsii prior to the writing of his letter to Bonham of April 1, and that the Governor-General suppressed its 
contents and substituted a version of his own. 

89 IWSM, 79, 43a—-45b. 
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not be able to enter the city. Therefore I cannot but secretly and sincerely tell you about 
this. 


Hsii’s memorial was received in Peking on April 14, and an edict approving his 
idea for a change in policy was issued®’—even before events transpiring at Canton 
could have been known. Indeed, instead of reprimanding Hsii Kuang-chin for dis- 
obeying orders, the Court seemed to be apologizing when it said, “whether entrance 
into the city is practical or not has never been clearly set forth in detail, and thus our 
previous edict allowing temporary entrance into the city was merely a matter of 
expediency, the date to depend on the situation. ... We have examined the Governor- 
General’s memorials and have agreed that the plan that he and others devised should 
be carried out... .”®? 

In Canton, meanwhile, Hsii Kuang-chin took steps to return the city to normal. 
The head of the local militia, one Hsii Hsiang-kuang," and the merchant Wu Chung- 
yueh were called into conference, and it was decided that the trade, which had been 
at a standstill for almost a month, should be resumed and the “village braves” de- 
mobilized.** By mid-April the city was quiet. As Bonham reported to London, “there 
is no rumour of impending disturbance.” 

Peking, of course, was jubilant at the news that, for a third time, the Canton ofh- 
cials had managed to avoid a collision with the barbarians. “What has been done,” 
wrote the Court, “is worthy of praise. How comforted is our heart [over the solution 
of] a thorny affair such as this.”®* Both Hsii and Governor Yeh Ming-chen were 
promoted and given other honors.” Hsii’s request that Hsii Hsiang-kuang and Wu 
Chung-yeuh also be rewarded was approved.*® 

For the people of Canton the Emperor reserved his most fulsome praise. “As 
to our brave people of Canton,” read the edict, “whom every one knows to b@ so 
brave, and who have recently showed so much intelligence and patriotism, . . . can 
we ever call to mind such meritorious devotion and cooperation without our heart 
being sensibly pained with the obligation? Let Hsii and Yeh proclaim our words 
until every house and family shall fully know of them. . . .”% 





90 ]WSM, 79, 44a-44b. This memorial, which was received in Peking on April 14, is another piece 
of evidence which can be used to convict Hsii of forgery. The Imperial Edict of March 11 used, at one 
point, the phrase ju-ch‘eng i-yu,® which might be translated as “‘to enter the city for one look around” 
(IWSM, 79, 40a, line 3 and 4ob, line 9). As far as I know, this was the first time that this expression 
was used in correspondence relating to the “entry question.” In the memorial received in Peking on April 
14, Hsii asked: “. . . if such is the case, how will a mere wandering about [italics mine] satisfy them?” 
The same expression i-yu appears in this sentence (IWSM, 79, 43b, line 5). 

Furthermore, Hsii reported that “within a few days” he expected to notify Bonham that “the Emperor 
will not be willing to oppose them [the people] in order to fulfill the wishes of the barbarians. . . .” 
This sentence bears a close resemblance to the one in the “false edict” which reads: “The Chinese Govern- 
ment cannot go against the wishes of the people in order to comply with the wishes of the people from 


asi 

Clearly, Hsii’s memorial, discussed here, was written subsequent to the arrival in Canton of the March 
11 edict and prior to his April 1 note to Bonham. It is also evident that, at the time of the writing of the 
latter, Hsii had already decided upon the wording of the “false edict.” 

91 JWSM, 79, 47a—48a. 

92 IWSM, 79, 47a—-47b. 

93 JWSM, 80, 4a—4b. 

94 ]WSM, 8o, 5a. 

95 IWSM, 80, 15a—-15b. 

96 JWSM, 80, 13a-13b, 15b. 

97 JWSM, 80, 15b-16a. 
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For their part the people of the city, or, at least, the gentry, called for the erection 
of a stone tablet in honor of Hsii Kuang-chin and Yeh Ming-chen and their defense 


of the city against the barbarian.*® 


Conclusion 


The incident of the “false edict” closed, of course, only one chapter in the: story 
of the struggle between Great Britain and China over the “entry issue.” The final 
chapter was to be written in 1857, when a joint British-French force attacked and 
occupied the city. But while Hsii Kuang-chin’s bluff did not, in the long run, solve 
anything as far as China’s continued struggle with the “barbarian” was concerned, 
the story behind it does shed some light on several historical facts and does point out 
areas requiring further historical research. 

As to the facts, clearly the entry of foreigners into the City of Canton was not as 
adamantly opposed by the Court at Peking as most accounts have assumed.*® Nor 
was Hsii Kuang-chin the bitter xenophobe, determined to keep the British out of 
Canton at all costs.! It is clear from his memorials, as well as from Bonham’s account 
of the February 17 meeting, that Hsii was just as undecided as was Bonham as to 
what direction this affair should take. Both of these documents have about them a 
ring of sincerity and authenticity. My guess is that Hsii reached his decision to forge 
the “false edict” with all the trepidation and soul-searching that would characterize 
such an act by any statesman, Chinese or foreign. 

The areas of further research seem to me to fall into two categories. The first cate- 
gory should be concerned with the nature and degree of political and administrative 
control exerted by Peking upon its officials in the provinces. Was Hsii’s violation of 
orders from the capital indicative of a freedom of action permitted high Chinese offi- 
cials which has hitherto passed unnoticed? Surely it passed unnoticed by the British 
officials present at the time,’ and possibly historians and political scientists have 
underestimated the extent to which Chinese officials responsible for the conduct of 
foreign affairs were free to devise ad hoc policies, even to the point of ignoring instruc- 
tions from the capital.1°* The results of such freedom of action must, of course, be 
successful. One shudders to think of the fate of the Chinese Imperial Commissioner 
had his bluff not worked and had Bonham, refusing to abide by the “false edict,” 
fought his way into Canton. War with England would have probably been the result, 





98 FO 17/155, encl. #1 in desp. #66, Bonham to Palmerston, May 18, 1849. 

99 See, for example, W. C. Costin, Great Britain and China, 1833-1860 (London, 1937), p. 139; 
H. B. Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese Empire (London, 1910), I, 397; S. W. Williams, 
The Middle Kingdom (New York, 1883), II, 573; D. Bonner-Smith, and E. W. R. Lumby, The Second 
China War, 1856-1860 (London, 1954), pp. xvi—xvii. 

100 See, for example, Costin, p. 135; Bonner-Smith and Lumby, p. xv; Earl Swisher, China’s Manage- 
ment of the American Barbarians: A Study on Sino-American Relations, 1841-1861 (New Haven, 1953), 
PP. 20, 179. 

101 Except, perhaps, Dr. Bowring, who remarked in a private despatch to Lord Palmerston: “The course 
of action we shall have to pursue must be regulated by the answer which Seu [Hsii] will receive, or may 
profess to have received, to his application to the Emperor for instructions.” (FO 17/160, unnumbered, 
Bowring to Palmerston, Mar. 27, 1849.) Oddly, Bowring never took the next logical step and accused Hsii 
of forgery. 

102 An example of this occurred at Nanking in 1842 when the chief Chinese negotiators granted British 
subjects the right to trade at Foochow, despite the fact that an Imperial Edict expressly forbade such a 
concession. (J. K. Fairbank, Trade and Diplomacy on the China Coast: The Opening of the Treaty Ports, 


1842-1854 [Cambridge, 1953], I, 102-103). 
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and dismissal from his post, or worse, would have been Hsii’s fate. But the bluff did 
work, and Hsii Kuang-chin was not only not reprimanded by his government (as 
Bonham would probably have been by Lord Palmerston under similar circum- 
stances) *°* but was promoted and given high honors. 

The second category should deal with the problem raised initially in this paper, 
that of the nature of nineteenth-century Chinese xenophobia. Detailed studies of the 
Canton riots of the 1840’s, the Tsingpu Affair near Shanghai in 1848, the Tientsin 
Massacre of 1870,'°* and the Yangtze Valley riots of 1891, should give us some insight 
not only into xenophobia as a human characteristic itself, but also into the means by 
which “government” can foment and use popular movements to further its own 
objectives. Such investigations might, I think, shed as much light on twentieth-cen- 
tury Chinese affairs as upon those of the nineteenth. 





103 Bonham, in fact, was reprimanded by Palmerston in Sept. 1849, for collecting “in the neighborhood 
of Canton [in March] a threatening force without previous authority.” (FO 17/152, desp. #80, Palmer- 
ston to Bonham, Sept. 3, 1849). 

104 Some recent studies are: Lloyd Eastman, “The Kwangtung Anti-Foreign Disturbances during the 
Sino-French War,” Papers on China, 13 (1959), pp. 1-31; J. K. Fairbank, “Patterns behind the Tientsin 
Massacre,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, XX (Dec. 1957), 480-511. 
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Foundations of the Modern 
Japanese Daimyo 


JOHN WHITNEY HALL 


HE institutional foundations of the Tokugawa daimyo have been obscured 

by the lack of insight which historians have traditionally shown into the his- 
tory of the Ashikaga period and, in particular, into the late Ashikaga, or Sengoku, 
age. Like the Dark Ages in Europe, this chapter of Japanese history has been accepted 
in historiography as a dark and formless era of war and trouble. Japanese historians 
have dismissed the Sengoku period as a time of ge-koku-j6 when the political order 
was capriciously turned upside down by unworthy leaders. The colorful Western 
historian, James Murdoch, has heaped his most caustic invectives upon the main 
figures in Ashikaga history. Of the founder of the Ashikaga shogunate he claimed, 
“Takauji may indeed have been the greatest man of his time, but that is not saying 
very much, for the middle of the fourteenth century in Japan was the golden age, not 
merely of turncoats, but of mediocrities.”* "To Murdoch the Sengoku period was a 
“vile” age when the Japanese people showed, as he put it, a “lust for war and slaugh- 
ter . . . utterly beyond human control,” and only the timely arrival of the “great 
trio” of daimyo, Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Ieyasu, saved the day for Japan? 

Walter Dening, Hideyoshi’s biographer, is even more eloquent in depicting the 
contrast between the Sengoku age and the peace which Hideyoshi brought. “The 
history of this time,” he wrote, “is a history of successful usurpation age after age... . 
The whole country was a scene of desolation unprecedented in Japanese annals. By 
the genius, indomitable courage, and resolution of one man, the whole aspect of 
affairs was transformed.”* To historians such as Murdoch and Dening the daimyo 
of the late Sengoku age were heroes who brought peace and stability to a chaotic 
world. 

But not all writers have drawn the pre-Tokugawa centuries so darkly nor the 
daimyo so brightly. Even Murdoch recognized some redeeming features in the Ashi- 
kaga period. Recently a brighter side to this dark age has been found by Japanese 
historians. Nakamura Kichiji was the first to develop this new view, and subsequently 
it has been included in Western literature.* The Sengoku period was a time of hope- 
ful signs, we are told, characterized by the emergence of lightfooted peasants who, as 
ashigaru, vaulted into the ranks of the samurai; by the emergence of free cities; by 
an expanded foreign trade; and many other purportedly “anti-feudal” tendencies. 





The author is Professor of History and Director of the Center for Japanese Studies at the University of 
Michigan. 

1 James Murdoch, History of Japan (3 vols., Kobe and London, 1903-1926), I, 580. 
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3 Walter Dening, The Life of Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1536-98) (Kobe, 1930), pp. 6-7. 

4 Nakamura Kichiji, Hokensei saihenseishi [History of the Re-establishment of the Feudal System] 
(Tokyo, 1939). 
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Justified or not, this picture of the Sengoku age is paradoxical to the historian. 
For, in proportion to the emphasis placed upon the supposedly hopeful or “progres- 
sive” signs in Sengoku society, the work of Murdoch’s “great trio” is minimized and 
the daimyo are less admired. For when it is discovered that Hideyoshi, after his 
unification of Japan, did not complete these trends, and, as one recent writer puts it, 
did not “respond with a plan of integration which would have placed Japan on the 
threshold of progress as a modern state and world power,”® the question arises 
“Why not?” 

The answer most frequently given is that Hideyoshi was a spokesman of con- 
servative feudal interests. Nobunaga’s reduction of Sakai, Hideyoshi’s slamming of 
the door in the face of those who would have followed him out of the peasantry, and 
Ieyasu’s purported return to outgrown feudal institutions have been held against 
Murdoch’s heroes. Japanese historians have gone further. Suzuki Rydichi has called 
the social settlement under Hideyoshi a “betrayal” perpetrated by a victorious coali- 
tion of feudal groups against the struggling ndmin. In his words, “The new absolute 
feudal hegemony . . . suppressed the further anti-feudal struggle of the peasantry 
....”® What are we to believe: that the dark ages were dark or bright, that the “great 
trio” were heroes or traitors? 

The answer to this question lies in the study of the daimyo who emerged as the 
new political masters of Japan and of the methods by which they gained and governed 
their domains. Of all the institutional products of the Ashikaga period, the daimyo 
were without question the most significant. A study of the Ashikaga period in the 
light of the evolution of the daimyo as the representative figures of Japanese local 
and national government, rather than as individual heroes, can illuminate this 
enigmatic chapter of Japanese history, divorced from the labels of ge-koku-j6 or of 
hero-worship. Conversely, it is only as we trace the institutional origins of the 
daimyo back into the Ashikaga period that their true significance as the molders of 
local government in Tokugawa Japan can be understood. 

In recent years, Japanese historians such as Nagahara Keiji, Saté Shin‘ichi, Toyoda 
Takeshi, Its Tasaburd, and Nakamura Kichiji, have directed serious attention to the 
institutional origins of the daimyo. Although these scholars have not always agreed 
upon the interpretation of their data, their studies have given us a useful periodiza- 
tion and nomenclature for this field of study. Basically, what these men have done is 
to make a series of cross-sectional analyses of the structure of Japanese local admin- 
istration at four points in time from, roughly, the middle of the fourteenth century 
to the end of the seventeenth century. This admittedly artificial segmentation of the 
continuum of social change has provided the data for the postulation of four ideal 
daimyo types, each building successively upon the institutions of the previous, and 
each embracing larger and more effective areas of hegemony. They are: (1) the shugo- 
daimyé type which characterize the period from mid-fourteenth century to somewhat 
beyond the Onin wars, approximately until the 1490's, (2) the sengoku-daimy6 type 
which emerged before 1500 and continued into the 1560’s and 1570's, (3) the shokuhd- 





5 Ryusaku Tsunoda, Wm. Theodore de Bary, Donald Keene, comp., Sources of the Japanese Tradition 
(New York, 1958), p. 322. 

6 Suzuki Rydichi, “Shokuhé-seiken ron” [“On the Shokuhé Political Structure”], Rekishigaku Ken- 
kyikai and Nihonshi Kenkyikai, Nihon rekishi kéza [Lectures on Japanese History] (8 vols., Tokyo, 
1952), IV, 86. 
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daimy6 type which came into being under Nobunaga and Hideyoshi and lasted until 
the early seventeenth century, and (4) the kinsei-daimyé type which became dominant 
during the Tokugawa period and matured by the end of the seventeenth century.’ 
Each of these types exhibited certain distinctive patterns of social and political or- 
ganization within several levels of government: (1) the level of ultimate authority 
and sanction for the exercise of legal or administrative powers, (2) the level of power 
organization among the local elite, and (3) the level of relationships between local 
power holders and the various subordinate groups of local inhabitants. 

The possibility that the military confusion of the Sengoku period masked many 
fundamental and even revolutionary social and political changes has not been ignored 
completely by historians. The traditional emphasis upon the “reunification” of Japan 
has implied the adoption of certain new practices of military and political organiza- 
tion. G. B. Sansom has laid considerable stress on the shift in social organization from 
clan to family and on the changing nature of feudal law. K. Asakawa has studied 
the evolving patterns of land tenure and fiscal administration.® What has been lacking 
has been a recognition of the full magnitude and variety of the institutional changes 
which accompanied the emergence of the modern daimyo and the capacity to describe 
these changes comprehensively. A structural study of the daimyo domain provides the 
materials for such an integrated treatment. 

It may be argued, of course, that a single pattern of daimyo evolution cannot pos- 
sibly emerge from the diverse local histories of the scattered regions of Japan. And it 
is unquestionably true that, in terms of timing and pattern, social change in Japan has 
shown considerable regional variation. On the other hand, enough work has been 
done by Japanese historians to show that there is a “main stream” of daimyo evolution 
illustrated by the progression of the four ideal types described above. The following 
amplification of the institutional origins of the modern daimyo combines this recent 
work of Japanese historians with data taken from the case study of a single locality: 
the province of Bizen, which occupies today the southeastern third of Okayama 
Prefecture. The history of the rise of the modern daimyo in Bizen follows rather 
closely the main stream of daimyo development. Admittedly, it contrasts with the 
pattern in some of the fringe areas of the Japanese islands, as those familiar with 
Asakawa’s work on Satsuma will recognize.’® But the Bizen case is close to the norm 


7 For a selection of the more accessible and generalized writings of these historians see: Nagahara Keiji, 
“Shugo rydkokusei no tenkai” [“The Changing Structure of the Shugo Domain”), Shakaikeizaishigaku, 
XVII (Feb. 1951), 103-104; Saté Shin‘ichi, “Shugo rydkokusei no tenkai” [The Changing Structure of the 
Shugo Domain”], Shin Nihon rekishi taikei [New Series on Japanese History] (6 vols., Tokyo, 1952-1954), 
Ill, 81-127; Toyoda Takeshi, “Sengoku-daimyo-ry6 no keisei” [‘The Structure of the Sengoku Daimyo 
Domain”], Shin Nihon rekishi taikei, I, 197-223; Toyoda Takeshi, “Shokuhé seiken” [“The Shokuhd 
Political Structure”], Nihon rekishi kdza, Ill, 185-208; It6 Tasaburé, “Kinsei daimy6 kenkyd josetsu” [“In- 
troduction to the Study of the Modern Daimyo”), Shigaku zasshi, LV, nos. 9 and 11 (Sept., Nov. 1944); 
Nakamura Kichiji, ““Kokudaka seido to hékensei—Bakuhan taisei no seikaku—” [“The kokudaka System 
and Feudalism—The Nature of the Shogunal-Daimyo System—”], Shigaku zasshi, LXLX, nos. 7-8 (July, 
Aug. 1960). 

8 George B. Sansom, Japan—A Short Cultural History (rev. ed., New York, 1943), pp. 362-365. 

® Asakawa Kan‘ichi, tr. and ed., The Documents of Iriki, Illustrative of the Development of the Feudal 
Institutions of Japan (New Haven, 1929). 

10 Satsuma, the scene of the Asakawa’s study of the Iriki house documents, is one of the few regions in 
which a shugo family of Kamakura origin, the Shimazu, managed to retain its power and continue as a 
daimyo under the Tokugawa hegemony. 
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of the process as it unfolded throughout central Japan, and it was this area which 
provided leadership both in social change and political unification. 

Bizen, one of the original 66 provinces established in the eighth century, had a 
history of relatively stable administration with strong ties to the center of court in- 
fluence at Kyoto. Comprising an area of about 670 square miles, it supported a popula- 
tion of just under 400,000 persons by the end of the seventeenth century. During the 
Tokugawa period, it was totally dominated by the daimyo of Okayama, hereditarily 
assigned to the house of Ikeda. Although Bizen did not provide the base of support 
for a major shugo-daimyé power during the early Ashikaga period, it eventually gave 
rise to an indigenous daimyo family, the Ukida, which gained national prominence 
under Nobunaga and Hideyoshi. The Ukida were succeeded by the Ikeda during the 
early years of the Tokugawa hegemony, and it was the latter house which perfected 
the institutions of the modern daimyo in Bizen. 


The shugo-daimy6 


The wars of the dynasties during the last half of the fourteenth century witnessed 
the emergence of a group of powerful local families bearing the title of shugo and 
given appointment by the Ashikaga shogun. These shugo were essentially military 
governors, for they served both as the military subordinates of the shogun and exer- 
cised the remaining civil functions of the former imperial provincial governors." 
These military governors were, in effect, the institutional forerunners of the later 
daimyo, although in only rare instances, such as the Shimazu, Otomo, or Date, did 
shugo families manage to perpetuate their power to become daimyo at a later age. 

The units of shugo jurisdiction and appointment were provinces (kuni) such as 
Bizen, over which they exercised prescribed legal powers vested in them by the 
shogun, who derived his authority in principle from the emperor. In most provinces, 
however, a sizeable discrepancy existed between the jurisdictional authority of the 
shugo and the area of their enforceable authority. The imperial bureaucratic system 
was nearly dead, but the system of military allegiances and controls had not yet fully 
taken its place. This, in essence, was the weakness of the Ashikaga policy, and not 
Murdoch’s turncoats and mediocrities. 

Bizen, during the early Ashikaga period, was divided into some 105 shden units, 
administered under a confusing welter of resident and absentee proprietorships. Of 
these, 4 were held by the imperial family, 4 by court families, 26 by centrally located 
temples or shrines, and 12 by the Hosokawa family whose head served as deputy 
shogun (kanrei). Thirty or more small shden were held, probably under resident 
proprietorships, by military families, most of them former 7itd.* One of these houses, 





11 ]t6 Tasabur6, Nihon hokenseido shi [History of Feudal Institutions in Japan] (Tokyo, 1951), p. 142; 
Yoshimura Shigeki, Kokushi-seido hokai ni kansuru kenkya [A Study of the Decline of the System of 
Provincial Governorships| (Tokyo, 1957). For a case study of a shugo family in the vicinity of Okayama 
see: Matsuoka Hisato, “Ouchi-shi no hatten to sono rydkoku shihai” [The Emergence of the Ouchi House 
and its System of Territorial Control’’], in Uozumi Sdégoré, Daimyd-rydkoku to jokamachi [Daimyo Terri- 
tories and castle towns] (Kydto, 1957). 

12 These figures were compiled by Madoka Kanai from the following sources: Nagayama Usaburé, 
Okayama Ken nochishi [History of Agricultural Land in Okayama Prefecture] (Okayama, 1952), 394-452; 
Nakamura Naokatsu, Shden no kenkyui [Studies on shéen|] (Tokyo, 1939), 601-643; Takeuchi Rizé, 
Jiryé shéen no kenkyi [Studies on Temple Shoen| (Tokyo, 1942), 63-64, 77, 471-472; Nishioka Torano- 
suke, Shéenshi no kenkyti [Studies on Shéen History] (3 vols., Taky6, 1956-1957), Ill, 882-886; Shimizu 
Masatake, Shden shiryd [Documents on Shéen] (2 vols., Téky6, 1933), 1121 ff. 
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the Matsuda, briefly held the appointment of shugo of Bizen, but lost the title to a 
stronger power, the Akamatsu of the neighboring province of Harima. The Aka- 
matsu served as shugo of Bizen for most of the years from 1364 to 1522."* 

From almost any point of view the basis of Akamatsu power was precarious. In 
Harima, the family held 12 shden in varying degrees of completeness, and other hold- 
ings were scattered over 6 other provinces. In its home province the Akamatsu may 
have controlled a tenth of the land and counted a majority of the bushi families as 
their allies or vassals. But the interests of absentee court and religious proprietors were 
still evident in the province. In Bizen the Akamatsu held but two of the 105 shden, 
so that their authority rested almost entirely on the uncertain submission of the 
Matsuda house which dominated western Bizen and on the services of the Urakami, 
who, as 7it6 of one of the Akamatsu shéen, fought for a precarious hold over eastern 
Bizen. To both of these houses, the Akamatsu assigned titles as deputy-military-gov- 
ernors (shugodat). 

The existence of a gap between the area of enforceable authority and that of legal 
jurisdiction accounts for the importance the shugo placed upon their participation in 
the affairs of the Ashikaga shogunate and the reliance they placed upon the shogun’s 
support in their own local affairs. It is an historic irony, however, that this reliance 
upon central rather than local sources of power was to be their undoing. The 
necessity the shugo felt for the legal authority of the shogunate and the court involved 
them more and more in the affairs of the capital. But as the shugo families turned 
their attention to Kyéto, they found the task of organizing and holding their terri- 
tories increasingly beyond their means. The network of relatives and trusted vassals 
on whom they depended became scattered and divided in loyalties and interests. 
Neither the force of the oath of allegiance nor family solidarity based on primogeni- 
ture had been perfected.* Competition on the national stage drew the shugo and 
their armies away from their power bases, so that they gradually lost their hold over 
the lower echelons of their own subordinates. Real initiative in the provinces began 
to pass to another level of local families, very often to the shugodai who had been 
able to put down stronger roots in the local soil. In the Onin war, the shugo families 
exhausted themselves opposing each other, so that nearly all disappeared or became 
the puppets of their stronger vassals. Between 1467 and the 1530’s, the far-flung juris- 
dictional territories of the shugo broke into fragments, and a second wave of families 
of local origin inherited the pieces. 


The sengoku-daimy6 

In Bizen, the collapse of the Akamatsu between 1483 and 1522 brought the two 
shugodai families, the Matsuda and Urakami, to the fore. Theirs was not a simple 
case of inheritance from the Akamatsu, however. The territories controlled by these 





13 Mizuno Kydichiré, “Shugo Akamatsu-shi no rydkoku shihai to Kakitsu no hen” [The Territorial 
Administration of the shugo Akamatsu House and the Kakitsu Incident], Shirin, 42 (1959), 254-281. 

14For an analysis of the institutional weaknesses of a shugo house similar to the Akamatsu see: 
Koyamada Yoshio, “Muromachi jidai no MGri-shi ni tsuite’’ [“On the Mori House during the Muromachi 
Period” ] Rekishi kydiku, 7.8 (1959), 24-26; Fukui Sakuji, “M6ri-shi no daimyd rydshusei no hatten” 
[‘The Development by the Mori House of its System of Daimyo Territorial Control” ], Geidi chihdshi kenkyd, 
V-VI (1954), 17-24. Sugiyama Hiroshi, Shoen kaitai katei no kenkyti [Studies on the Dissolusion of the 
Shéen] (Tokys, 1959), 138-192. 
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emerging sengoku-daimyd were of a new and more rugged type. In them, the gap 
between legal and effective control had been wiped away, or, more correctly, it had 
become impossible to lay claim to jurisdictional authority unsupported by actual 
military force. 

In the region of Bizen today, the remains of over 200 small hilltop fortifications, 
dating from the Sengoku period, stand as evidence of a new kind of political-military 
organization based on entrenched military power.”® At the bottom of Bizen elite so- 
ciety, small bushi landowners, asserting themselves in their immediate neighbor- 
hoods, built up small but strongly consolidated units each consisting of a fort and 
surrounding fiefs, unifying within the protection of the fort the many mydshu, or 
cultivators, of these fiefs. These were the building blocks of the power structure of a 
new warring society, the individual leader of which was the mounted fighter, or i. 
Such leaders were gradually and systematically organized into larger valley-wide 
hierarchies of loyalties under the leadership of the former shugodai during the wars 
of the Sengoku era. But while it was primarily upon military coercion that the 
former shugodai relied for their regional hegemony, they utilized as well the residue 
of prestige and legal authority which remained from their previous official titles. 

In Bizen, two competing centers of military power came into existence led by the 
Matsuda and Urakami.’* Each of these longstanding powers had entrenched them- 
selves in mountain fastnesses from which they could extend control over the lesser 
military houses within small but defensible geographical regions. The Matsuda, con- 
trolling the Asahi River valley of western Bizen, counted 350 ki among their vassals 
in the 1490’s and could muster 5000 men in emergency. Their domain, or, rather, 
sphere of influence, was an area of relatively fluid boundaries including 20 major 
tributary-valley forts and many smaller ones. The Urakami sphere of power which 
embraced the Yoshii River of eastern Bizen did not reach full maturity until the 1550’s. 
By that time it consisted of some 172 separate fiefs (chigydchi) held by 59 major 
vassals.’” Each vassal was enfeoffed directly, and few held less than what was later 
the equivalent of 500 koku. Thus we can visualize the majority of these 59 vassals as 
petty castle-holders, each possessing his own followers and land-holdings of long 
standing. Sengoku-daimyé, such as the Urakami and Matsuda, were in effect leaders 
of separate coalitions of local families (generally referred to as kokujin), most of 
which had grown up within the shden system as jitd. These coalitions had been 
drawn together over a long period of time and were characterized by a heavy reli- 
ance on kinship and marriage relationships in addition to bonds of vassalage and 
enfeoffment for purposes of solidarity. This was particularly true of the Matsuda, 
the majority of whose supporters were heads of branch families or were linked to the 
Matsuda by direct marriage ties.’® 

As a general rule, at least until after 1530 or so, the daimyo of the Sengoku period 
did not acquire jurisdiction over territories which approached in size. those of the 





15 Nagayama Usaburé, Okayama Ken tstishi [Survey History of Okayama Prefecture] (2 vols., Okayama, 
1930), Il, 987-1011. 

16 Okayama Shiyakusho, Okayama Shi shi [History of Okayama City] (6 vols., Okayama, 1938), Il, 
1195 ff. Tanaka Seiichi, ed., Kibi gunsho shiisei dai san shi (Senki bu) [Collected Writing on Kibi, Volume 
3, (Military Chronicles)] (Tokyo, 1921). 

17 [keda-ke monjo [Ikeda-house Archives], Urakami Ukida rydke bugenché [House Rolls of the 
Urakami and Ukida), doc. Zatsu, 717. 

18 Okayama Shi shi, Il, 1325. 
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shugo. But their grip was more secure and complete. Their holdings and those of 
their followers were closely compacted into contiguous domains which, in most in- 
stances, had been won or defended in battle. Thus the distinction between boundaries 
of legal jurisdiction and outright control had been largely obliterated. Within this 
area, the coniplex division of rights which characterized the shden system had given 
way to the holding of land in fief. By now the absentee interests of courtiers or 
distant temples had been almost entirely squeezed out. In other words, the vertical 
lines of authority and control had been pulled short and taut. Very little administra- 
tive and almost no fiscal contact existed between the provinces and Kyéto. The in- 
dividual daimyo domains were essentially independent. Within them the power and 
authority relationships consisted of a hierarchically structured system of allegiances 
in which military service was exchanged for grants of fief. Furthermore, the exercise 
of the functions of government, coincided with those relationships. It is this situation 
which can be compared most closely with the model of decentralized feudalism in 


Europe. 


The shokuhd-daimyé 

In Bizen as elsewhere, no sooner had the new local powers consolidated the 
domains from which they could draw extensive military and economic support, than 
they began to contest for territory among themselves. Beginning during the 1530’s 
and reaching a crescendo after 1560, the struggle raged for local and, eventually, 
national hegemony. In most locales—and this was true of Bizen—the original 
sengoku-daimy6 did not survive the devastating wars of the 1530’s to 1560’s. Again 
they were replaced by a new group of families which showed still greater capacities 
for leadership and organization under the strenuous requirements of warfare. This 
was the heyday of ge-koku-j6, when, according to the traditional view, military up- 
starts displaced their legitimate superiors by treachery and trickery. In actuality, how- 
ever, it is clear that these new leaders, who inherited the domains of their former 
lords and proceeded to carve out even larger territories, built their successes upon 
certain clearly defined institutional advances. 

The basic weakness of the daimyo of the early Sengoku period was that, as time 
went on, their vassals became increasingly powerful and insubordinate. The new 
daimyo of the late Sengoku period were able to impose a sufficiently effective control 
over the fighting men and the resources of their domains, a special capacity that kept 
them relatively free of such centrifugal forces. This capacity was well illustrated in 
the growing concentrations of military and economic might which the new daimyo 
assembled in the great castle headquarters of their domains. 

In Bizen, this new stage of organization was achieved by the military leader 
Ukida Naoie.’® The history of Ukida’s rise is remarkably similar to that of the better- 
known military figures of this age, such as Oda Nobunaga, Toyotomi Hideyoshi, or 
Ikeda Terumasa, who eventually took over Bizen. In 1545, Ukida Naoie, a minor 
vassal of the Urakami, was given command of a small fort on Bizen’s sea frontier. 
He was assigned 30 men for its defense and a small fief nearby. Here were the in- 





19 The Ukida House has left behind only a very few documents relating to its rise as the first great 
daimyo of Bizen, perhaps due to its violent demise in 1600. The available records are fairly well assembled 
in Okayama Shi shi, Il, 1403 ff. A few house rolls recovered from the archives of the Ooka family are 
found in the Okayama Kenritsu Toshokan (Okayama Prefectural Library). 
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gredients of a new power structure which was eventually to take over all of Bizen 
and parts of neighboring provinces. There were two important innovations in au- 
thority relationships. Ukida Naoie was in effect the commander of his 30 men. In 
the words of the day, he was their yorioya (parent) and they his yortko (children). 
Between them was a chain of command relationship differing fundamentally from 
the previous marriage or oath of vassalage tie. Secondly, these men were maintained 
on Naoie’s fief. They lived in his castle and lived off his land which adjoined it. Thus 
the degree of dependence between these men and their leader was more complete. 

As Naoie and his men fought their way out of the corner of Bizen, he added to 
his fiefs and began to set out some of his own yoriko as commanders of outlying 
castles. About half of his original band became unit commanders (kumigashira) 
possessing their own vassals, and five of these became major castleholders within 
Naoie’s territory. The granting of such privileges involved certain risks which a 
leader like Naoie must have recognized. In a sense, it meant a return to the older 
form of less dependent lord-vassal status. But it was unquestionably necessary because 
Naoie had not yet developed a sufficiently effective centralized control over his ex- 
panding territory. As it was, Naoie worked hard to maintain his dominance over his 
men, rotating commands frequently, and periodically pulling back his major vassals 
to his own castle headquarters. Moreover, he maintained a large force of troops under 
his own direct command, so that the military center of gravity of his holdings was 
clearly located in his main castle. Thus Naoie moved his own headquarters to suc- 
cessively larger castles until in 1573 he entered Okayama castle, newly built to house 
his swelling corps of fighters. By this time Naoie was mustering from 10,000 to 
15,000 men in his frequent campaigns. His fiefs extended over nearly a tenth of 
Bizen.*? Although he was nominally still vassal to the head of the Urakami house, 
he was beginning to have ambitions of his own. 

After the middle of the sixteenth century, while local leaders such as Ukida Naoie 
were perfecting strongly centralized military organizations within their own terri- 
tories, the older regional lords, such as the Matsuda or Urakarni, held to their systems 
of extended coalitions of independently enfeoffed vassals. Continuing to rely on the 
presumed invulnerability of their mountain castles, they came to depend more and 
more upon their own subordinates to do their fighting. As a consequence, they were 
obliged to permit their vassals a dangerous rate of growth and freedom. During the 
1560’s and the 1570's, the many kokujin vassals of the Urakami were showing signs 
of restlessness. It was now increasingly possible for such local families to make al- 
liances outside of Bizen with neighboring powers such as the Mori to the west, the 
Amago to the norta, or even with Oda Nobunaga, who had begun to push westward 
from Kyoto. By this time, however, the head of the Urakami house could only de- 
pend upon Ukida Naoie to keep his restless vassals in line. While Urakami Munekage 
sat in his mountain citadel of Tenjinyama, the Ukida reduced, one after another, the 
tributary-valley powers of the Urakami vassals for disciplinary reasons. One by one, 
the small hilltop castles of this area were put to the torch. In 1568, the Matsuda were 
wiped out under Ukida Naoie’s generalship. While this was going on, the Urakami, 
depending on the loyalty of the Ukida and other close vassals, failed to expand their 
landed and military resources to keep pace with the process of consolidation. By 





20 Urakami Ukida ryoke bugencho. 
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1573, when Ukida Naoie moved into Okayama castle, he, not Urakami Munekage, 
commanded the majority of Bizen’s military forces, and his castle at Okayama was 
larger than that of his overlord. In 1577, Naoie, using the pretext of a succession 
dispute in the Urakami house, stormed Tenjinyama and displaced his lord. Bizen 
was now unified under his command. Within a generation, the network of small 
hilltop castles which had stood for the independently enfeoffed kokujin had been 
superseded by the consolidated domain commanded by the Ukida at Okayama. 

The Ukida domain, centering on Okayama, was typical of those brought under 
control by Nobunaga and Hideyoshi. It rested, not only on a generation of military 
conquest, but on extensive redistribution of land rights and simplification of tenures. 
Productive land was being systematically surveyed and converted to a uniform meas- 
ure (kokudaka). Naoie held some 400,000 koku. His retainers, or housemen (kashin), 
were organized in chain of command fashion. A band of some 1400 retainers of officer 
status were organized into 14 groups (or kumi) each headed by a trusted com- 
mander.** Seven of these were set up as subsidiary castle holders guarding the fron- 
tiers of Bizen and the approaches to Okayama. Each held lands producing over 
10,000 kokuw. In other words, they were embryonic daimyo. But they were obliged to 
reside in Okayama. The unit commanders (kumi-gashira) of lesser status were 
officers who commanded their men on a yorioya-yoriko basis. This was essentially an 
army type of organization in which there was a minimum identity of family to 
locality or dependence upon family ties for loyalty. A significant source of the 
daimyo’s power in this system was the balance between daimyo’s lands and those of 
his retainers. In the Ukida domain, some 25 per cent of the territory was now held 
directly by the daimyo as chokkatsuchi* This made the maintenance of standing 
mercenary divisions controlled by the daimyo (the daimyo’s own kumi) possible 
and useable to maintain loyalty if needed. Such troops were frequently paid, not in 
fiefs, but in rice stipends. 

From the point of view of local government in Bizen, two significant develop- 
ments accompanied the consolidation of the Ukida domain. First of all, despite the 
Ukida acquisition of complete proprietary and administrative authority over Bizen 
on the basis of conquest, this conquest was capped eventually by the acquisition of 
legitimacy from higher authority. In Bizen, this legal authority was acquired, first 
from the Mori who had secured legitimacy as shugo from the Ashikaga shogun, then 
from Oda Nobunaga whose control of the capital and of the powers of the shogunate 
gave him de facto if not de jure legitimacy. When Ukida Naoie died in 1580, his 
sen secured confirmation of his status in Bizen by receiving Nobunaga’s red seal 
certificate (shuinjo), a token of complete legal jurisdiction over Bizen under the new 
structure of sovereignty emerging in Kydto.”* The use of the shwinjé as the capstone 
of a new national political order was further extended by Hideyoshi. 

The other important development related to the more general structure of society. 


21 See Ooka-ke monjo [Ooka House Archives], Ukida Chiinagon Hideie Ky6 kashi chigyéché [Roll of 
Fie}s of the Housemen of the Middle Counsellor, Lord Ukida Hideie], Okayama Kenritsu Toshokan, doc. 
692.8/132. 

22 Taniguchi Sumio, “Bizen hansei no kakuritsu katei,” [‘’The Establishment of the Bizen Domain Ad- 
ministration” ], Okayama Daigaku Kyédikugakubu kenkyui shiiroku [Collected Research Papers from the 
School of Education, Okayama University], Il (1956), 1-3. 

23 Okayama Shi shi, ll, 1492, 1504. The significance of the shuinjo is discussed in Okuno Takahiro, 
Nobunaga to Hideyoshi [Nobunaga and Hideyoshi] (Téky6, 1955), 61-63. But the technical study of the 
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Because of the disappearance of the shden and the weakening of the decentralized 
system of enfeoffment, it became increasingly common to find the inhabitants of the 
domain, both samurai and commoners, treated as functional groups and classes. The 
Ukida band of retainers, as we have seen, was not a cluster of individually enfeoffed 
and locally independent vassals, the typical organizational pattern for the sengoku- 
daimyo. It was organized into kumi within which the daimyo’s men were assigned 
statuses which were commonly differentiated according to military rank and func- 
tion.** Thus the family-based categories of vassal classification—cadets (kamon), or 
vassals (fudai)—became less important than military rank terminology—generals 
(kard), group commanders (bangashira), unit commanders (kumigashira), officers 
(heish1), petty officers (Rachi), or foot soldiers (ashigaru). Status, once achieved, was 
still largely inheritable, but there was also considerable mobility, partly because of the 
constant displacement through military defeat of daimyo and their retainers at the 
top and the need for those below to fill out the positions evacuated above them. 
The kumi method of securing the loyalty of retainers to the daimyo through inter- 
mediary group leaders (kumigashira) may be thought of as something of a transition 
system. Retaining some features of the previous practice of independent enfeoffment, 
it nonetheless yielded increasingly to the direct interference of the daimyo. 

Within the domain at large, also, the vertical chain of fiscal or loyalty relation- 
ships between enfeoffed proprietor (jit6) and subordinate cultivator (mydshu), were 
beginning to give way to large, horizontally structured, functional class relationships 
between the “daimyo’s men” (kashin) and groups such as farmers, merchants, and 
artisans.”” This change was accompanied by the increasing reliance on class or group 
legislation and the use of bureaucratic methods of military and civil administration to 
replace the older reliance on personal allegiances and kinship ties. Hideyoshi’s social 
policy was to a large extent an extension of these trends. In particular, by taking 
leadership in carrying out a nation-wide cadastral reassessment, he laid the founda- 
tion for a new system of rural administration and taxation. It is to these new tech- 
niques of political and military organization that we can attribute the success of the 
shokuhé-daimyé in recruiting armies of tens of thousands and in building and main- 
taining citadels of grandiose size. Bizen saw not only the erection of a great castle at 
Okayama but an intensive resurvey of the land and an accompanying reordering of 
the agricultural population under the Ukida.?* 





legal issues involved in the transfer of authority from the Ashikaga Shogun’s consent to the “red seal” of 
Nobunaga and Hideyoshi has yet to be made. 

24 This is revealed in the structure of the Ukida house rolls. See especially: Ukida Chiunagon Hideie 
Ky6é kashi chigyéché. 

25 Disregarding the controversy over whether the resulting condition should be interpreted as more 
“feudalistic” than the previous situation, Japanese studies have agreed upon the importance of certain 
basic changes in the organization of rural and urban communities. See Shimizu Mitsuo, Nihon chisei no 
sonraku {The Medieval Village in Japan] (Tokyo, 1942); Miyagawa Mitsuru, Taiké kenchi ron [On the 
Cadastral Survey of Hideyoshi] (2 vols., Tokyo, 1957); Shakaikeizaishi Gakkai, Hodken rydshusei no 
kakuritsu—Taiké kenchi wo meguru shomondai [The Establishment of Feudal Proprietorship—Various 
Problems Related to the Hideyoshi Cadastral Survey] (Tokyo, 1957); Araki Moriaki, “Taiké kenchi no 
rekishiteki zentei” [‘“The Historical Foundations of the Hideyoshi Cadastral Survey”], Rekishigaku kenkyi, 
163 and 167 (1954). 

26 For studies of the effects of the reorganization of the land system under the Ukida see Kanai Madoka, 
“Shokuho-ki ni okeru Bizen” [“Bizen during the Shokuho Period” ], Chihdshi kenkyti, XLII (1959), 9-20; 
Shibata Hajime, “Sengoku dogés6 to Taiké kenchi” [“’The Sengoku Local Gentry and Hideyoshi’s Cadastral 
Survey"], Rekishi kydiku, V1, No. 8 (1958), 52-63. 
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The kinset-daimy6 

Despite the marked improvement in technique of political and military organiza- 
tion evolved by the daimyo who fought to a standstill under Hideyoshi’s hegemony, 
these new techniques were to prove insufficient for the more stable age which fol- 
lowed. Thus, despite the outward resemblance between the daimyo of the Shokuhé 
age and those of the Tokugawa, many institutional differences lay between them. 
Between 1600 and 1700, the process of internal evolution of the daimyo domains was 
accelerated by two factors: the frequent shifting of daimyo from locale to locale, and 
the predominant atmosphere of peace. Bizen was typical of most Japan in this re- 
spect. Immediately after 1600, five different daimyo houses governed Bizen in short 
succession. It was not until 1632 that Ikeda Mitsumasa, moving to Okayama from 
Tottori, set up the line which continued until 1871.77 These changes, it should be 
emphasized, were made, not as a result of local wars or battles for Bizen, but by order 
of the Tokugawa shogun. The period of adjustment to peaceful conditions was, for 
most parts of Japan, a traumatic experience. For, once the fighting ceased, the threat 
of war, which had acted as a powerful justification for the exercise of harsh military 
discipline, ceased to exist. It now became necessary to devise new theories of govern- 
ment based on new sanctions of power, to clarify administrative practices, and to 
work for the social and economic security of the people. 

In their search for a new theory of government commensurate with their new-won 
powers, the kinsei-daimy6, as is well known, adopted a number of Confucian-based 
principles of sovereignty and social morality. In Bizen, this adoption awaited the 
pioneer work of Ikeda Mitsumasa, whose enunciation of the daimyo’s position as an 
agent of heaven under the guidance of the shogun, placed the daimyo securely in a 
“naturally ordained” political order and justified the social structure which he ruled.”* 

After 1600, the daimyo continued to improve their methods of administration on 
a more bureaucratic basis, amplifying their legal codes in the process. Within the 
domain, the centralizing power of the daimyo was increased over his retainers and 
subjects, while, at the same time, he became less a personal despot and more a legal 
symbol. In Bizen, by the end of the seventeenth century, all subsidiary castles had 
been eliminated, and the practice of direct enfeoffment of high ranking retainers was 
displaced by the stipend (Adroku) system in all but name only. The daimyo’s men 
were now considered his officers (Rashin). Within the domain a uniform local ad- 
ministrative organization, staffed by the daimyo’s officers, was placed over the urban 
and rural sectors alike. The daimyo’s retainers were now strictly ordered according to 
12 ranks (kakyd or kakushtki) in ascending order from ashigaru to karé. Although 
for disciplinary purposes these retainers were still grouped into kumi, their real rela- 
tionship to the daimyo was on the basis of service in rank within the military and 
civil bureaucracy. Though certain ceremonial remnants of feudal practice, such as 
audiences and investitures, still remained, their importance diminished. Oaths of 
loyalty were now tied to posts in the bureaucracy. Within the samurai class in Bizen, 
then, a shift from personal vassalage privately rewarded by enfeoffment was giving 





27 For an analytical treatment of the stabilization of the Bizen domain under the Ikeda see Taniguchi, 
“Bizen hansei,” pp. 4-14. 
28 See J. W. Hall, “The Confucian Teacher in Tokugawa Japan,” David S. Nivison and Arthur F. 


Wright, Confucianism in Action (Stanford, 1959), pp. 272-277. 
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way to a system of military statuses which led to a civil and military bureaucracy. 
Loyalty was becoming a principle rather than a private commitment.”® 

Changes of a similar sort affected the lower levels of society in Bizen. Under the 
impact of Confucian theory, the people (tam?) were distinguished by class or func- 
tion and placed under broad legal codes.°° For the farmers especially, the change 
from personal indenture to membership in the village as taxpaying tenants of the 
daimyo was a major change. After 1600 in Bizen, first the direct hold of the samurai, 
then of the shdya or village heads, over the villagers was replaced by a bureaucratic 
system of local government.** It has been claimed that the strict class structure 
adopted by Hideyoshi and perfected by the Tokugawa constituted a “refeudalization” 
of Japanese society. Somewhat the reverse is probably closer to the truth. For the 
establishment of legally defined statuses (mibun) freed many sectors of Japanese so- 
ciety from the more restrictive and more personally conceived relationships based on 
private vassalage or indenture.** These trends were not, of course, uniformly char- 
acteristic of all Japan. They constituted, however, the dominant pattern of the insti- 
tutional change which accompanied the rise of the daimyo of Tokugawa times. 
Moreover, they involved changes not easily made nor successfully carried out in most 
of Japan until well into the Tokugawa age. In fact, the Tokugawa daimyo did not 
mature institutionally until at least 1700. 


The Sengoku age was indeed a time of significant social change in Japan, but not 
simply of the capricious kind implied by the phrase ge-koku-j6. Bizen saw not only 
the rise and fall of a procession of military houses, but also a radical change in the 
methods of local government and in the structure of relationships which joined gov- 
ernment and society. In this the daimyo were both participants and products. 


1. At the highest level of political organization, that which provided the sanc- 
tions for exercise of power, Bizen passed from the shaky jurisdictional authority 
of the shugo-daimyé, resting on uncertain military support and a weak legacy from 
the imperial tradition, to a nearly absolute authority vested in the daimyo by virtue 
of the shogunal charter (shuinjo), the imperial consent, and Confucian principles 
of morally exercised authority. 

2. At the level of the organization of power, Bizen passed from the system of 
extended family relationships, utilized by the shugo-daimyo, to the Sengoku system 
of decentralized direct enfeoffment, to the military group (kumi) system of the 





29 Taniguchi Sumio, “Han kashindan no keisei to koz6—Okayama-han no baai” [“The Structure and 
Organization of the Aan Houseband—The Case of Okayama’’], Shigaku zasshi, LXVI, No. 6 (June 1957), 
594-615. 

80 See Hamp6o Kenkyikai, ed., Hampdoshu, 1, Okayama-han [Collected han laws, 1, Okayama-han] 
(2 vols., Tokyo, 1959-1960); Okayama Shishi, vols. Ill and IV, for the most extensive published sources 
on Okayama legislation. 

81 Hampo Kenkyiikai, op. cit., I, 186, 263; Kanai Madoka, “Ojoya no gyéseki kuiki ni tsuite—Bizen- 
han no baai” [“On the Administrative Jurisdiction of the 6j6ya—The Case of Bizen-han’’], Shigaku zasshi, 
LXII, No. 1 (Jan., 1953), 66-71. 

82 Nakamura Kichiji, in his article “Kokudaka seido to hdkensei” (cited in note 7) has recently re- 
versed the dominant academic trend in Japan led by Araki and Miyagawa who have taken the stand that 
the Tokugawa period brought a true serfdom to the Japanese peasant and therefore represents the final at- 
tainment of feudalism in Japan. Nakamura has emphasized the many “non-feudal” aspects of the Tokugawa 
political and social structure. 
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Shokuhé period, to the rank (kakyd) or status (mibun) structure utilized by the 
daimyo of the Tokugawa period. 

3. At the level of the common inhabitants of Bizen, there occurred a gradual 
shift from a condition characterized predominantly by vertically structured per- 
sonal relationships to one based increasingly on administrative and class-defined 
relations between government and individual. Large segments of Japanese society 
were developing new horizontal relationships within the boundaries defined by 
such social concepts as rank and status. 


To return to our question of interpretation regarding Japan’s dark ages, it is 
obvious that one of the common fallacies of historians has been the assumption that 
the daimyo and the system of local control he represented remained constant through- 
out the several centuries preceding 1700. Changes in the nature of the daimyo estab- 
lishment in fact represented a dynamic theme which ran through the Sengoku and 
early Tokugawa periods. These changes underlay the confused condition of wartare 
during the Sengoku era and continued to affect Japanese government and society 
even after the supposed freezing of society by Tokugawa Ieyasu. Hindsight criticism 
has been heaped upon Hideyoshi and Ieyasu for their failure to unify Japan com- 
pletely and for their “return” to a restrictive, status-bound society cut off from 
foreign contact. A more accurate analysis of the state of local government and social 
organization shows that Japan underwent many major internal changes after 1590 
and that these changes can by no means be characterized as retrogressive. 








The Philippines in Transition 


THOMAS R. McHALE 


N recent years, the Philippines, along with numerous other “developing” nations 

of the world, has experienced an accelerated change in many of its basic social in- 
stitutions. To put it simply, we can describe these changes as part of the transition 
from a traditionalized, agriculturally oriented socio-economic structure to one more 
in liné with the goals and institutions of a modern industrial society. The actual 
situation, however, is more complex, and a number of other factors not necessarily re- 
lated to industrialization have been involved. These include changes in the demo- 
graphic structure, shifting loci of political power, and the “demonstration effect” of 
numerous external agencies which have widened both taste and aspiration horizons. 

While it cannot be ignored that a small minority of individuals and groups resident 
in the Philippines over the past two centuries were outside the “traditional agricul- 
tural” orientation of Filipino society, these individuals and groups, until recently, 
had been associated with the “foreign” Euro-American or Chinese sectors of the com- 
munity. In the contemporary Philippines, however, “non-traditional” attributes have 
involved a significant and increasingly larger number of Filipinos. The terms “transi- 
tional Philippines” as well as “transitional Filipino,” therefore, are both descriptive 
and highly relevant to discussions of the contemporary Philippine scene. 

This article will concern itself with the transitional process as it affects the tradi- 
tional institutions and values of Filipino society. By focussing on five underlying 
forces contributing to this transition and, where possible, providing quantitative as 
well as qualitative dimensions to such forces, both the nature and direction of change 
will be suggested. 

It should be noted that the selection of five transitional forces is an arbitrary and 
subjective one; equally illuminating frames of analytical reference might be con- 
structed by shifting to alternative taxonomic identification of transitional forces in the 
contemporary milieu of Philippine life. To be noted, too, is the fact that the forces of 
transition discussed are invariably interrelated and almost always many-sided in their 
impact. When specific transitional forces are treated in isolation, therefore, the reader 
should understand that it is done for convenience of analysis rather than as an at- 
tempt to blink at the complexity of interrelations involved. 


Shifting Population Ratios 

The base upon which the traditional Filipino socio-economic system rests is agri- 
cultural land. In its functional use, in its income flows, and in its alienation patterns, 
agricultural land plays a fundamental role in the ordering of society. Individual social 
relationships, class status, production goals, consumption patterns, and the very ethos 





The author is an economist with the firm of Klein and Saks, Kuala Lumpur, and has spent several 
years in the Philippines. 
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of the system, are all closely linked with land control.’ Within the traditional system, 
land is not considered as one of several variable, and monetarily measurable, input 
factors of production. It exists as a unique social, political, and economic factor around 
which all other factors tend to be aligned, rather than as one of several factor inputs 
in the economist’s “theory of the firm.” 

Basic to any analysis of transition in the Philippines is the shifting population-land 
ratio brought about by the large relative and absolute growth in population. Rapid 
population growth in itself is not something entirely new to the Philippines. In the 
nineteenth century, the population of the islands tripled; annual population incre- 
ments in the first three decades of that century probably averaged nearly two per cent 
with a number of shorter periods in the century in excess of 2.5 per cent.” New to the 
situation is the rapid population growth combined with the almost complete disap- 
pearance of “frontier lands” in the Philippine lowlands. 

Well into the twentieth century, it was still possible to point to large areas of un- 
developed lowland in the Philippines. As late as the 1930’s, the Cagayan valley in 
Northern Luzon, and the Allah and Koronadal valleys of Central Mindanao in the 
South, both had extensive lowland plain areas largely unsettled. Steady high popula- 
tion growth rates and substantial internal migrations from areas of high population 
densities to areas of low population densities, however, changed the whole complexion 
of the land picture after the Second World War. 

Before the lowland “frontiers” started to disappear, population growth presented 
no critical problem to the continuation of the traditional system. As the population 
grew, it developed a mitotic pattern: increases in population led to cell-like divisions 
wherein the traditional structure of relationships was duplicated in the newly opened 


areas of land without any fundamental internal changes in the system itself.* 

In recent decades, mitotic growth has been checked by the depletion of frontier 
land areas. This dissipation has not been complete in all areas, and there still exist 
frontier areas in isolated locations, but the whole picture has taken on the same char- 
acteristic. The arithmetic of the situation, using recent preliminary 1960 Census data 
and other aggregate figures, can be outlined as follows: 





1 For a description of the characteristics typical to this traditional Filipino socio-economic system, see 
Human Relations Area Files (HRAF), Area Handbook on the Philippines (Chicago, 1956), 4 vols., 
particularly Chapters VII, VIII, and XVI, and Chester Hunt ef al., Philippine Sociology (Manila, 1956); 
“Social Factors in the Economic Development of the Philippines,” Philippine Sociological Review (whole 
number), Vol. VII, Nos. 1 and 2, January-April, 1959. 

2See David P. Barrows, “History of the Population” in Census of the Philippines, 1903, 1, 411-477, 
and Census of the Philippines, 1939, 11, Summary, 53, for a discussion of Philippine population growth 
before the twentieth century. 

3 While the Census data on farm size is not reliable and comparisons not too meaningful, the fact that 
little change appears to have occurred in the modal and average size of Philippine lowland farm units 
between 1903 and 1948 is suggestive. Not only farm unit sizes, but the cultural system itself is largely 
unchanged. The descriptions of lowland rice culture given to us by Paul de la Gironiere over a century 
ago (Twenty Years in the Philippines [New York, 1854], pp. 310-315) are as typical today as they were 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

Also noteworthy is the similar pattern of social development, including extensive tenancy, small size 
farm units, and class bi-polarizations that have emerged in such recent “frontier” areas as Nueva Ecija, 
the Cagayan Valley and even Mindanao. At the turn of the century, these areas were all sparsely settled 
with a high percentage of uncultivated lowlands. Today, the “frontier” aspects of the areas have disappeared, 
and the populations have largely melted into the mould of typicalness. 

See: Census of the Philippine Islands, 1903, 1V, 184-5, and Summary Reports of the 1948 Census of 
Agriculture, p. 12; Generosa F. Rivera and Robert T. McMillan, The Rural Philippines (Manila, 1952). 
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The mid-1960 population of the Philippines was approximately twenty-seven and 
a half million. No breakdown of this population figure is available regarding labor 
force status, but the Bureau of Census’ Statistical Survey of Households, carried out 
in May of 1956, indicated that the labor force of the Philippines was 9.5 million at 
that time;° a conservative projection of this figure for 1960 would give a labor force 
of about 10.5 million. Land that can be brought under cultivation in the Philippines 
totals, probably at the very most, ten to eleven million hectares,® of which approxi- 
mately 7.1 million hectares is now being farmed.’ The arable land-labor force ratio, 
using cultivated and potentially cultivatable land on the one hand and the total labor 
force available for all productive occupations on the other, works out close to one 
hectare to one. 

The significance of this low availability of land relative to high availability of 
labor, using “aggregate” figures, takes on added significance when we note three 
additional facts: (1) the average Filipino farmer using traditional tools and tech- 
niques, and with a single carabao, can usually handle about 2.5 hectares of lowland 
rice land, the most important of the labor-intensive agricultural activities in the 
Philippines, and with two carabaos he can usually double this figure;* (2) there is 





4 The preliminary figure announced by the Bureau of Census and published in The Philippines Free 
Press, June 25, 1960, p. 6, was 27,473,000. 

5 Philippine Statistical Survey of Households Bulletin, Series No. 1, Vol. 1, “Labor Force’’ (Manila 
January 1957), 16. (Cited hereafter as P.S.S.H. Bulletin). 

The construct of “labor force” included all persons ten years old and older employed, or unemployed 
and wanting work. As to percentages, it accounted for sixty-five per cent of the population ten years or 
older. About ninety per cent of the labor force (88.9 per cent), however, fell into the fifteen to sixty-five 
year old age grouping, and over seventy per cent in the prime working ages of fifteen to forty-four years. 

6 Much larger figures for total arable land are frequently found in the literature on Philippine resources. 
For example, the National Economic Council, Three-Year Development Plan for FY 1959-60 to FY 1961-62 
states that 17.2 million hectares is potential agricultural land. Other estimates ranging from twelve to 
sixteen million hectares are not unusual in both official and unofficial reports. These confusing “high” 
estimates result from considering all land not necessary for adequate soil cover on severe slopes as “potential 
agricultural land,” and, at the higher figures, suggest that the mountainous Philippines have a uniquely 
high percentage total of all its lands that can be cultivated. 

No comprehensive and systematic study has been made of the problem, but Dacanay, in 19§0, sug- 
gested that 14.3 million hectares was necessary for balance of soil cover, leaving 15.4 million hectares for 
other purposes. Of this remaining total, however, he noted 5.2 million hectares classified as open and grass- 
land which he described as “marginal, sub-marginal, or poor land from an agricultura! point of view.” 
Even with extensive use of improved soil managemen’, he estimated less than half of this open and grass- 
land would be appropriate for agricultural uses. 

Since roads, building sites, airfields, and other non-agricultural uses of land must also come out of the 
total land available, a figure of ten to eleven million hectares appears to be an estimate erring on the high 
side, if anything. 

Placido Dacanay, “Utilization of Wastelands and the Economics and Develpoment of Reforestation in 
the Philippines,” The Philippine Journal of Forestry, Vol. VI, No. 2, 202. 

Still the best general survey of the problem of land use in the Philippines, but with particular attention 
to upland areas, is Joseph E. Spencer’s “Land Use in the Upland Philippines,” Part II of The Development 
of Upland Areas in the Far East, Vol. 1, (New York, 1949). 

7 Estimate of the Division of Agricultural Economics, D.A.N.R., as reported in the Central Bank News 
Digest, Vol. XI, No. 36, September 1, 1959. 

8 There is an element of distortion in relating a single “average Filipino farmer” to a particular farm 
area magnitude, as the relationship developed is invariably that of peak work load limitations, rather than 
full utilization of the farmer’s total available labor flow. 

Karl Pelzer (Pioneer Settlements in the Asiatic Tropics [New York, 1945], p. 96) estimates average 
traditional lowland rice labor inputs at 300 man hours per hectare. If one desires to look at the problem 
from a purely aggregate point of view with the assumption of full divisibility of labor inputs and com- 
plete mobility, even a five hectare lowland rice farm operation (1500 man hours) would not use the 
equivalent of a full man-year of labor (2200 man hours). 
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no significant tendency to shift to more labor-intensive techniques or crops in the 
Philippines; (3) most of the potentially arable though still uncultivated land remain- 
ing in the Philippines is unsuitable for such a labor-intensive crop as lowland rice. 

In the absence of substantial new outlets for labor developing in other sectors of 
the economy, the difficulty of maintaining optimum labor force-agricultural land 
factor proportions, even to perpetuate the traditional techniques of production, is 
clear. It is also obvious that farm mechanization, “rationalization” of current tradi- 
tional agricultural practices, or the introduction of labor-saving technology compounds 
the labor factor proportion problem.® In recent history, labor has become more and 
more redundant in relationship to available arable land in terms of traditional factor 
proportions in the Philippines; to an increasing degree, labor has been forced to look 
elsewhere for a productive place in society.’ 

While traditional agriculture serves as the base for a way of life and a livelihood 
that is all-embracing, employment outside of this context involves specific monetary 
relationships, technical competencies, functional specializations, impersonal markets, 
time as an important dimension of economic activities, and “marginal” measurements. 
The individual no longer has the security of a traditional fixed place and role; in- 
stead his labor becomes merely one of many competitive inputs in the production 
process, with status and role largely dependent on his function. This is the case with 
the growing number of Filipinos who must turn from agriculture for their liveli- 
hood." Their transitional role is formed by circumstances rather than by their own 
design, but the result—a push out of an agricultural land-based society—has much 
the same effect as that experienced by others pulled to the city and towns by their 
promise of better things. 


Urbanization 

A second major transitional force in the Philippines is urbanization. One explana- 
tion for the increasing numbers of individuals in urban areas can be found in the 
aforementioned general growth of population—yet this is only part of the picture. 





® Mechanization of Philippine agriculture has increased slowly but steadily over the past fifteen years, 
particularly in the sugar industry. In 1959, 5,223 agricultural tractors were reported to be in use in the 
Philippines, 1,999 of which were in the sugar growing province of Negros Occidental. The use of tractors 
in the rice industry is now becoming more common, and the Central Luzon rice bowl had over a thousand 
tractors operating in 1959. 

Data furnished by Agricultural Economics Division, Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources, 
in a letter dated October 18, 1960. 

10 The rigidity of factor proportions in “traditional” agriculture, and the inapplicability of the econo- 
mist’s conventional marginal tools and “the theory of the firm” implicit in our treatment of this problem 
have been discussed in: “An Introduction to Econocological Theory,” Malayan Economic Review, Vol. V, No. 
1, April 1960. 

11 The very concept of unemployment was unknown in the Philippines at the turn of the century, and 
the descriptive literature of the first decade of the century is filled with statements about labor shortages and 
the possible desirability of bringing Chinese coolie labor to work in the expanding agricultural enterprises. 

In recent years, and at an accelerated rate since the end of the Second World War, unemployment has 
become a widely recognized problem. Many people are now treating it as the most critical and basic of 
the economic problems facing the nation. 

Estimates of unemployment in any underdeveloped area like the Philippines are largely a function of 
definition, and are in no way comparable to figures used in the industrially developed nations of the 
world. A basic defect lies in the absence of any meaningful measurement of underemployment. Neverthe- 
less, total unemployment estimates in 1956 by the Philippine Statistical Survey of Households were 
1,182,000 out of a labor force of 9,497,000, or over 12.5 per cent. P.S.S.H. Bulletin, Series No. 1, Vol. 1, 16. 
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The growth of Manila, the key urban area of the Philippines, has been far more rapid 
than the growth of the population as a whole. To a slightly lesser degree, this also 
holds for the smaller urban centers. The following estimated annual growth rates of 
urbanization in the forty-year period from 1918 to 1958 suggest this shift has been 
consistently higher in the more urbanized areas of the country than in the less 


urbanized areas. 


Tasie 1. Estrmatep ANNUAL PopuLaTion GrowTH BY AREA 1918-1958 * 








. Metropolitan Manila 4.34% 
. Chartered Cities & Provincial Capitals 3.98 % 
. Poblacions 2.05 % 
. Barrios 1.77% 
. Total Population Increase for all 2.16% 





* The source of these estimates and the estimates in Table 2 is an unpublished study of the Economic 
Development Consultants in Manila, entitled “First Progress Report—Project Agreco,” dated April 29, 1960, 


pp. 67-69. 


Additional indications of growing urbanization can be found in the increasing 
number of towns with‘populations in excess of ten thousand. The 1903 and the 1918 
Censuses of the Philippines listed only three settlements’” in the Philippines with 
populations over ten thousand: Manila, Cebu, and Iloilo. By 1939, twenty-seven com- 
munities were reported with populations of more than ten thousand; in 1948, this 
number had increased to sixty thousand. No official figures are available for 1960, 
but indications are that the number is now in excess of one hundred thousand. 


TABLE 2. GRowTH oF MANILA AND ITS SUBURBS 








Population (in thousands) 
Per cent of 


Year Total Manila City Suburbs National Total 


1903 236.9 219.9 17.0 3.10 
1918 363.5 285.3 78.2 3.51 
1939 858.2 633.5 224.7 5.35 
1948 1,366.8 983.9 382.9 7.10 
1958 2,023.8* 1,243.1* 780.7* 8 .50* 
1960 2,253.0* 1,384.0* 869 .0* 8.84* 











* Estimates. 


By far the most important focal point of urbanization has been Manila, which 
serves as the key economic, political, and cultural center of the Philippines, and al- 
most the exclusive gateway for new people, ideas, and products from other parts of 
the world. In population, Manila is ten times larger than its nearest rival, Cebu. Its 
growth, outlined in Table 2, has been extremely rapid over the past half-century and 





12 By settlement 1 am referring to an organic population unit such as a city, town, or village. The 1903 
Census used municipal administrative districts which were frequently composed of several dozen scattered 
settlements, many of which had no easy means of communication with one another. Under this term, 
over fifty municipal districts were reported with populations in excess of fifteen thousand. Fortunately, the 
Census broke down the populations of these districts by discrete settlements and I have used the latter in 
my definition above. The 1918 Census follows this conceptual definition of a population unit. 
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continues to outpace total population growth percentages in the Philippines by a 
substantial margin. 

Obviously, the traditional Filipino socio-economic system cannot thrive in an 
urban setting. Even when adaptations have permitted the survival of some elements 
of the system, urbanization, by its very nature, constantly undermines the base of the 
traditional system. Of fundamental importance is the fact that an individual must 
establish a far wider range of personal contacts, few of which can be oriented around 
or structured on the basis of traditional kinship ties and status patterns.’* In tradi- 
tional rural agricultural areas, it is possible to limit significant “social” and “economic” 
interaction to a relatively small group of individuals, all well known to each other 
and all with fairly well-defined roles and status characteristics. Urban life, on the 
other hand, requires interaction with a constantly changing and ever-widening num- 
ber of individuals. This, in turn, requires a new set of attitudes and a new frame of 
interpersonal reference. The relationships that emerge are frequently functional and 
transient. The specific rights and obligations and the emphasis on contractual eco- 
nomic ties are in distinct contrast to the customary and diffused web of relationships 
which characterize the traditional rural society. 


Education 


The impact of formal education in the Philippines, particularly over the past six 
decades, has been tremendous in both the quantitative and qualitative sense. The 
expansion in the number and variety of schools in the Philippines has been extremely 
rapid and has brought “education” to a large and growing segment of the population. 
In substance, the development of the educational system has introduced a wide range 
of new ideas, has significantly increased aspirational levels, and has offered new 
symbols of prestige; at the same time, it has served to erode the foundations of au- 
thority patterns and value hierarchies within the traditional system throughout the 
Philippines. 

Some indication of the quantitative impact of formal educational institutions can 
be seen in the figures in Tables 3 and 4, which cover enrollment in the public 
schools of the Philippines in selected years from 1898 to 1946, and enrollment in 
public and private schools since 1946. These figures do not include the Filipinos who 
have studied or are studying abroad, a large and significant group with a dispro- 
portionately large impact on Philippine social and economic life. 

Qualitatively, the most significant aspect of the Philippine public education sys- 
tem in the twentieth century has been its American orientation in organization and 
content. Established soon after the Spanish-American War by Americans, the present 
system has always been based on the English language; initially, it was also based 
completely on American reading materials, methods, and, to a large degree, Ameri- 
can teachers.’* 





13 See, for example, Robert B. Fox, “The Study of Filipino Society and its Significance to Programs of 
Economic and Social Development,” in Philippine Sociological Review, Vol. Il, Nos. 1 and 2, op. cit. 

14 Cameron Forbes, The Philippine Islands (Boston, 1928), I, 410-487, has a general treatment of the 
first twenty-five years of the new educational system. See also the reports on education in the Annual 
Reports of the Philippine Commission, Annual Reports of the Governor General, and Annual Reports of 
the Director of Education, for the years from 1901 on. 

In 1902, the Filipino school system had 928 Americans teaching throughout the various islands. A 
large percentage of the teachers in both the private and public school systems at present are American- 
trained. 
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Tase 3. Pustic EpucaTIon ANNUAL ENROLLMENT BY SCHOOL 
LEVELS FOR SELECTED YEARS 








School Year Elementary Secondary College Total 





1898-1900 6,900 6,900 
1900-1901 150,000 150,000 
1905-1906 375,246 308 375 , 554 
1910-1911 607 ,089 3,404 610, 493 
1915-1916 629, 444 9,099 638 ,543 
1920-1921 924,410 18,813 279 943,502 
1925-1926 1,053,799 54, 486 670 1,108,955 
1930-1931 1,143,708 79,054 1, 786 1,224,548 
1935-1936 1,181,228 53,485 2,078 1,236,791 
1940-1941 1,922,738 100,987 4,232 2,027,957 
1945-1946 2,387,513 112,687 664 2,500, 864 





TABLE 4. ENROLLMENT IN PuBLic AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
By ScHoot Lever 1946-1947 to 1955-1956 








Siheal Revel 1946-1947 1947-1948 1948-1949 1949-1950 1950-1951 


Total 3,521,764 3,896,147 4,354,387 4,700,914 4,767,807 
Public 3,259,855 4,539,620 3,891,146 4,173,061 4,132,725 
Private 261,909 356,527 463,241 527 ,853 635,082 

Elementary 3,170,772 3,441,680 3,807,429 4,079,179 4,082,759 
Public 3,102,206 3, 356 ,802 3,693,177 3,960,375 3,931,042 
Private 68 , 566 84,878 114,252 118,804 151,717 

Secondary 288, 013 366,015 413,781 450,612 483, 933 
Public 155,788 180, 468 193, 336 206 , 004 195,774 
Private 132,225 185,547 220,445 244,608 288, 159 

Collegiate 62,979 88,452 133,177 171,123 201,115 
Public 1,861 2,350 4,633 6,682 5,909 
Private 61,118 86,002 128,544 164, 441 195, 206 











School Level 1951-1952 1952-1953 1953-1954 1954-1955 1955-1956 


Total 4,784, 372 4,396,893 4,286,563 4,252,076 4,318,202 
Public 4,018,476 3,660,775 3,591,478 3,538,229 3,580,525 
Private 765,896 736,118 695 , 085 713,847 737,677 

Elementary 3,930,534 3,583,642 3,499,436 3,442,855 3,498,777 
Public 3,796, 325 3,438, 832 3,365,428 3,303,541 3,354,913 
Private 134,209 144,810 134,008 139,314 143,864 

Secondary 613,054 594,791 590, 399 601, 361 580,317 
Public 216,159 216,875 220,996 228 , 832 218,942 
Private 396, 895 377,916 369 , 403 372,529 361,375 

Collegiate 240,784 218,460 196,728 207 , 860 239,108 
Public 5,992 5, 068 5,054 5,856 6,670 
Private 234,792 213,392 191,674 202,004 232,438 
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Despite the progressive Filipinization of the teaching profession, the shift toward 
the use of the vernacular language in the early primary grades of a few localities, and 
a gradual replacement of American reading materials, the Philippine educational 
system, even today, remains largely American in its orientation.” 

Private as well as public education still tends to echo American education in 
curricula, philosophical attitudes, and in most aspects of content. Even where 
American teachers and textbooks have been replaced, local heroes have supplanted 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln; Horatio Alger’s success stories have 
been Filipinized; and the Declaration of Independence and the Star-Spangled Banner 
have been discarded for Philippine counterparts; the goals, status symbols, and the 
very tools of the Filipino educationists work against the traditional Filipino socio- 
economic system. 

The transitional impact of the present Philippine educational system is not hard 
to find. Education has vastly expanded the social, political, and economic horizons 
of Filipinos by bringing more and more Filipinos into the mainstreams of Western 
knowledge as well as increasing self-knowledge; it has been a prime mover in the 
expansion of material and status aspirational levels by introducing a whole new range 
of “wants”; and it has ignited a competitive spark in both business activities and in 
the professions by equating success with positions of “achieved” leadership and power. 

Education has also been responsible for the creation of, and the awareness of, 
status symbols external to those ascribed by the traditional kincentric social structure. 
It has focussed attention on technical expertise in such fields as accounting, engineer- 
ing, and law, which have no role or status as such in the traditional system. It is 
significant to note that the Filipino political and business elite today, almost without 
exception, is composed of individuals with an English-language education or with a 
full command of the English language.*® 


Communications 


A fourth important factor in the transitional Philippines has been the large and 
rapid increase in the range and speed of communication in the Islands. A con- 
comitant of this fact is the increasing use of, and influence wielded by, mass media 
techniques. 

In 1903, the first American Census in the Philippines indicated that considerably 
less than twenty per cent of the population was capable, even in theory, of com- 
municating with each other in a mutually spoken and understood language.’” The 





15 Cresencio Peralta, Current Issues in Philippine Education (Manila, 1955), and Joseph R. Hayden’s 
treatment of the Philippine educational problem in The Philippines (New York, 1947), Chapters XVIII, 
XIX, XX, XXI, pp. 463-548, canvass both the facts and the problems of this “Americanization.” 

16 The Philippine educational system, both public and private, has been a prime carrier of a Weberistic 
“Protestant ethic” in the Philippines, since the turn of the century. Emphasis on “pluck, not luck,” “the 
sanctity of work,” and the desirability of continuously striving to improve one’s material surroundings are 
all to be found in the American-oriented educational system of the twentieth century. It is worthy of note 
that much of the leadership in the spreading of the “Protestant ethic’ was supplied by American-trained 
Catholic educationists, particularly the Jesuits. 

17 Tagalog was the most widely spoken language at the time. Overall literacy (i.e., the ability to read 
and write in any language) was reported to be 20.2 per cent for the whole Philippines. Since an estimated 
eighty-seven languages in addition to Spanish were spoken in the Philippines at the time, mere literacy 
was not sufficient for widescale communication. 

The Philippine Commission Report of 1900 mentioned a figure of seventy per cent literacy for the 
Tagalog areas, but this appears to be far too high, since the 1939 literacy in the same area was less than this. 
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number that could communicate by writing and reading was extremely small,’* and 
there was nothing approaching a national press. 

By 1948, literacy in the Philippines had increased to approximately fifty per cent, 
and literacy in English and Tagalog was reported to be above thirty-seven per cent.’ 
The percentage of both has probably continued to grow, but recent Census figures 
are still not available. Of equal significance has been the proliferation of publications 
reaching Filipino audiences, publications that are either printed in the Philippines or 
imported from outside. 

In 1952, Manila published 295 different newspapers and periodicals. One hundred 
and fifty-nine of these were in English and thirty in Tagalog. In the provinces, 331 
periodicals were reported, seventy-nine of which were in English alone and 145 in 
English and some other language. Tagalog and Tagalog bilinguals accounted for 94 
publications.”° 

A 1956 survey of periodical literature** indicated that 381 periodicals with English 
as the exclusive language and 271 with English as one of the languages had a com- 
bined circulation of 2,799,755. Tagalog publications had a total circulation of ap- 
proximately half this figure, but about half of the Tagalog total was made up of 
comic books. Daily newspapers are predominantly English. Ten English daily papers 
have a combined average circulation of 289,589. Tagalog daily newspapers have a 
combined circulation of 42,678.7? 

The combination of widely increased literacy and a mass press media, plus the 
growth of other communication media such as radio, movies, and television, has made 
a deep impact on the traditional system. The written and spoken word, formerly re- 
stricted in range to the small and mostly face-to-face contact group of kinsmen or 
perhaps a small group of social peers, now reaches an ever-widening audience and 
cuts across all the traditional barrier lines of social or kinship groupings. 

It is now possible for individual Filipinos to relate their attitudes, social and eco- 
nomic goals, and aspirations to a large part of the total population. Such means of 
communication provide a vehicle for developing appeals on class, industry, or political 
party lines wholly outside the traditional kincentric patterns. The increasing range 
and speed of communications have also cleared the way for the modern advertiser 
as well as for the aggressive merchandising techniques of American business aimed 
at the development of mass tastes and mass markets. 


Increasing Monetization 


The increasing monetization of the overall Philippine economy and the growth 





18 Some indication of the extremely small number that used the written word for communication can 
be seen in the Census of 1903 report on newspapers and periodic literature. In 1902, forty-one publications 
were recorded. Twelve of these were in English and served the relatively large American community almost 
exclusively. Twenty-four were in Spanish and four were in Tagalog. Of the total circulation for all 
periodicals, of 68,236 only 3,422 were in the native languages. 

19 Unpublished data. Bureau of Census and Statistics, May 1951. 

20 Keith Whinnom, “Spanish in the Philippines,” Journal of Oriental Studies, 1, No. 1, January 1954, 
129-194. 

21 Berchmans R. Copin, “Periodical Survey, 1956,” Philippine Studies, TV, No. 4, December 1956, 565- 
569. See also Leo A. Cullum, S.J., “Philippine Periodical Literature,” Philippine Studies, Il, No. 4, De- 
cember 1954, 367-375; Cullum, “Literary Survey—1954,” Philippine Studies, Tl, No. 1, March 1955, 
90-96; “Literary Survey—1955,” Philippine Studies, 1V, No. 1, March 1956, 86-90; “Philippine Periodical 
Trends,” Philippine Studies, III, No. 4, December 1955, 424-427. 

22 Copin, op. cit., 566-567. 
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of a “price” market orientation can be listed as another important transition force 
in the Philippines. 

One indication of the increasing monetization of the Philippine economy can be 
found in the increasing money supply. Statistical evidence for inter-temporal com- 
parisons is difficult to handle with precision, since there was no officially established 
monetary system in the Philippines until early in the twentieth century; but “order 
of magnitude” comparisons can be made and are suggestive. 

Before 1903, a myriad of foreign currencies circulated, including the pound 
sterling and the American dollar, gold and silver metallic units from Spain and 
Spanish America, and a small amount of bank-issued notes. The numerous and 
varied “monies,” in addition to changing price levels, population growth, and changes 
in real income, all bear on the problem of comparison. By marshalling a number of 
basic facts, however, a good indication of the growth of monetization of the economy 
can be gained. 

At the beginning of the century, P 35,000,000 would be a reasonable estimate for 
the total money supply in the Philippines.”* By 1950, the money supply had increased 
to 1,299 million pesos; in 1959 it had moved beyond 1.8 billion pesos, roughly fifty 
times the estimated level of 1900.4 

Adjusting these figures for population growth alone, the per capita money supply 
has increased from about six pesos in 1900 to approximately sixty-seven pesos in 1958. 
Deflating this for an upward shift in the price levels, roughly estimated at four times 
those of 1900, the per capita adjusted figure would still be several times what it was 
at the turn of the century. This calculation makes no attempt to include the rapid 
expansion of “near money” in the Philippines in recent years nor the increased 
velocity of money circulation, both of which would substantially increase the degree 
to which the economy has been monetized.” 

It is not difficult to see how the increasing use of money in the Philippines and the 
increasing number of transactions that have taken place in price markets are both 
symptomatic of, and a causal factor in, the breakdown of the traditional socio-eco- 
nomic system. Money is now a necessary and appropriate means of securing what 
was, in the traditional system, largely the function of an individual’s kin and social 
class relationships and realignments. Money and markets are now important factors 
in the provision of one’s individual welfare, which, in the traditional system, was 
almost exclusively embedded, in kincentric relationships. 





23 This is my own estimate, based on a number of sources which provide partial figures, and subse- 
quent reports of later years. Luthringer, for example, estimates the 1903 money supply as P 30,000,000, 
exclusive of bank notes, Chinese subsidiary coins, various types of copper coins, and various Spanish coins. 
Kemmerer states that currency in circulation in 1910 varied between 41.5 and 48.7 million pesos. Annual 
Treasury Reports were published from 1913 on, and according to the 1913 report the total money supply 
as of December 31 was 50,376,236 pesos. George Luthringer, The Gold Exchange Standard in the Philip- 
pines (Princeton, 1934), pp. 325-326, 345-346; Census of the Philippine Islands, 1903, IV, 537-544; 
E. W. Kemmerer, Modern Currency Reforms (New York, 1916), pp. 367-368, and “The Establishment 
of the Gold Exchange Standard in the Philippines,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, XIX, 1905, 585-609. 

24 Central Bank, Annual Report, 1950, and News Digest, Vol. XII, No. 8. The exact figure reported for 
December 30, 1959, was 1,842.1 million pesos. 

25In the absence of long-term National Income estimates for the Philippines, it is difficult to provide 
empirical evidence of a secular increase in the velocity of money circulation. Nevertheless, the few indica- 
tors that do exist in the banking records, suggest increasing velocity of circulation, at least in the formal 
transaction sense. 
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The monetization of the economy also weakens the traditional system by making 
money goals for individuals more important than status goals internal to the kin- 
centric group. Money provides power, prestige, and control over resources that, in 
the traditional system, were the function of the kincentric and social class system. 
Money also lends itself to double entry bookkeeping and the treatment of production 
enterprises as discrete firm operations apart from kin relationships. 

Monetization of the economy also permits a greater degree of identification of 
class and industry interests beyond family ties. The relationship of a wage labourer 
to his employer, for example, can be expressed in terms of the monetary transaction 
involved in the wage payment; such a payment is time-restricted and free from the 
traditional system’s diffuse web of social obligations and from the responsibilities be- 
tween two individuals. Money wages provide the labourers as a class with a common 
denominator that is easily identifiable—wage levels. 

As production moves into price markets, a similar development takes place in 
the recognition of industry interests. Once production moves outside the range of 
the traditional system’s restricted kincentric context, common denominators in terms 
of prices and costs promote industry-wide awareness of common problems and make 
industry organization feasible. 

An excellent example of this development in the Philippines can be found in the 
sugar industry, the first industry to organize around a highly standardized product, 
a common modern technology, and specific economic production functions. The 
organization of the modern centrifugal sugar industry involved price markets for 
both products and production factors tied very closely to a world price structure. The 
common sharing within the industry, rather than within a kin aggroupation alone, 
of the impact of price fluctuations, tariff levels, and quota restrictions, ultimately led 
to the formation of associations wielding political and economic power largely on the 
basis of industry interests. The basis of these associations transcended kinship, lin- 
guistic, or regional ties, and related almost exclusively to the common economic 
function of the individuals within the economy. Particularly over the past decade, 
there has been a tremendous growth in the importance of the Sugar Bloc in the 
Philippines, as well as a rapidly increasing number of similar organizations repre- 
senting such varied groups as the “Filled Milk” producers and cement manufacturers. 

The five transitional forces outlined have set in motion fundamental changes in 
the nature of Philippine society: there is every indication that their impact is only 
beginning to take effect. Traditional values and traditional social institutions are non- 
viable and are becoming increasingly anachronistic as their agrarian base is eroded. 
New institutional forms such as the business corporation and the professional associa- 
tions are growing in importance while kincentric and local territorial ties weaken. 
New problems, such as high unemployment and juvenile delinquency are emerging 
as endemic problems. In contemporary Philippine politics, business, and popular 
culture, one finds a growing response to the ubiquitous transitional forces canvassed 
in this article. 





NOTE 


Documentary Sources of Tokugawa Economic and 
Social History 


SYDNEY CRAWCOUR 


Despite the recurrent ravages of fire and earthquake and the devastation of the 
Pacific War, a sizeable volume of documentary material survives from Japan’s Toku- 
gawa period (1603-1868). Although its government archives may not be as large as 
those of the older centralized states of western Europe, the written record of the 
daily life of the Japanese people compares favourably with that of any other people 
over the same period. Several factors have counterbalanced Japan’s unusually high 
incidence of natural calamities. At the time, literacy was more widespread than in 
most other countries and paper was plentiful and reasonably cheap. The “Tokugawa 
system” was effectively designed to reduce social, occupational, and geographic mobil- 
ity to a minimum, so that, particularly in rural areas, a given family occupied the 
same station and fulfilled the same role for a long period. To a lesser extent, this was 
true even of commercial families. The popular idea of the impermanence of trade as 
a vocation was true only relative to the ideally almost immutable situation in agri- 
culture. Strangely enough, it was the daimyo, members of the highest class, who, 
at least in the earlier period, were most mobile. Because of the continuity of family 
roles over long periods, records of, say, the late seventeenth century still had some 
relevance for descendants in the mid-nineteenth century, and so they tended to be 
preserved. Particularly in cities and towns, the rapid changes associated with the 
breakup of the Tokugawa system were undoubtedly accompanied by the loss of many 
records. Nevertheless, the Meiji Government’s interest in pre-Restoration conditions 
and the work of historians succeeded in preserving a large amount of documentary 
material which otherwise would have been lost. 

The destruction of historical materials following the end of the Pacific War was 
far larger than that caused by the war itself. With the post-war inflation there 
was much demand for old hand-made Japanese paper to be reconstituted into 
bank notes. In the difficult economic conditions of those days, offers of 200 yen per 
kan for waste paper were very attractive, and a great volume of material was dis- 
posed of. Through the efforts of the late Professors Nomura Kantetard and Ono 
Takeo and others, however, much important material was saved, and in 1947 a 
committee headed by Professor Nomura was established by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to prevent further destruction of archives of historical value. 

Largely due to the work of this committee, documentary sources of social and 
economic history in the Tokugawa period are still extensive. This material is being 
used increasingly by Japanese historians, and no Western historian of Tokugawa 
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Japan can now afford to ignore it. Its use, however, does pose some difficulties and 
calls for skills which the Westerner may not have acquired in his already long and 
arduous training. It may be some consolation to the Western scholar to realize that 
his Japanese counterpart has no great advantage in this field. Japanese graduates in 
economics or sociology are unlikely to have had any undergraduate training in the 
use of manuscript material, and their advantage is confined to a rather fuller knowl- 
edge of the language of the time. This is not an inconsiderable advantage, since 
ability to read Tokugawa manuscript depends largely on having an idea of what to 
expect. This knowledge can be acquired by reading similar material in published 
form,’ as certain types of documents follow stereotyped forms which soon become 
familiar. Tokugawa handwriting itself, though varying with the writer, is remark- 
ably homogeneous in basic structure; much more so than it appears at first sight. 
Facility in reading is largely a matter of practice and can be acquired in a surpris- 
ingly short time. One method is to learn to write in this style oneself, but this is a 
slow process. Graduate schools of history and economics in most Japanese universities 
provide instruction in this subject, and seminars are conducted annually at the His- 
torical Archives Section (Shirydkan) of the Ministry of Education. The practice 
material used in the latter is published and provides an excellent representative selec- 
tion of material for individual study.? While it would be unwise to minimize the 
difficulties involved, once the scholar is sufficiently familiar with the material to 
know what to expect, the problems of handwriting are by no means as formidable 
as they appear. 

Not all of the scholar’s troubles are, however, associated with reading the mate- 
rial. Access to and copying of material also present difficulties. Many collections are 
not well catalogued, making their use difficult. Most important institutional collec- 
tions are well organized, though, and it is unlikely that important documents would 
be inaccessible there. In most cases it is not practicable to work entirely from the 
original manuscripts; some form of copying or extracting is necessary. Photographic 
reproduction is the obvious method, but it usualiy fails to distinguish variations in 
ink shade. Everything on the page appears black or white, and this tendency often 
obscures the structure of the handwriting. This can create a real difficulty; therefore 
the best method has proved to be transcription into a clear hand, either by the 
scholar himself or by a reliable copyist. Photography should be used to check the 
transcription, however. 

This article is intended to indicate the nature and extent of documentary sources 
available and, wherever possible, where they are to be found. Based largely on the 
author’s own limited experience,* this study does not claim to be in any sense com- 
plete.* In particular, little reference is made to the great volume of contemporary 
writings and jottings (Zuihitsu) not necessarily written for publication which con- 





1A considerable volume is now available. See sections, komonjo, shiryd, chihdshi, etc. in Honjé 
Eijir6é, Nihon keizaishi bunken (Tokyo, 1953-59), Vols. 1-4. 

2 Kinsei shiry6 kenkyikai, comp., Kinsei shiryé shéei, published by Gakujutsu bunken fukyikai. Three 
volumes have appeared since 1954. 

8] am, however, indebted to, among others, Professor Miyamoto of Osaka University. Some of his vast 
store of document knowledge is published in Miyamoto Mataji, Fukenshishi no henshii ni tsuite (Osaka 
fushi henshi shiryéshitsu, 1959). 

4 By far the most complete inventory available is Kinsei shomin shiry6 chésa iinkai, comp., Kinse: shomin 
shiryé shozai mokuroku (Tokyo: Nihon gakujutsu shinkékai, 1952). 
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tain much information on all aspects of life and thought in Tokugawa Japan.” Nor 
has any attempt been made to provide a detailed list of the ever-growing volume of 
published source material already mentioned; the reader is referred to the work of 
the Japanese bibliographers led by Professor Honjo. 

For convenience, the source material in the following study is divided into several 
catgories: Tokugawa government records, han government records, rural records, 
and commercial records. In the last category a distinction is made between records of 
trade associations and those of individual firms. The fact that no section on industrial 
records is included does not mean that these do not exist; it simply means that the 
author has not discovered either the records themselves or anyone familiar with them.® 


Tokugawa Government Records 


The Tokugawa Government did not maintain a central archives division, and 
its administrative officers treated their records as though they were private papers. 
When an official or member of the government left his office, he was likely to take a 
fair proportion of his official records with him. As a result of this practice and of the 
ravages of fire, the volume of Government records which has survived is not very 
large. Financial records in particular are disappointing. Most of the surviving Govern- 
ment records are ordinances and regulations, law reports, and submissions and reports 
on particular topics. Administrative records of some minor government offices survive; 
also available are the journals of some senior officials covering their term in office. 

Although a wide variety of topics is embraced, coverage is very spotty. Reports 
tend to be ad hoc rather than in series covering the same subject over a period of 
time. Nevertheless, there is a considerable amount of information on the administra- 
tive system, economic and social policy, and the Government’s attitude to commerce. 
Coverage improves over the latter years of the Tokugawa period, and there is con- 
siderable information on the reforms of the Temp era. 

The main collection of bakufu records is held in the Ueno branch of the National 
Diet Library under the general title of Documents taken over from the late Bakufu 
(Kyibakufu hikitsugi showi*). A catalogue of this collection has been published? 
which divides the documents according to the office by which they were originally held. 
The documents of the Supreme Court of Justice (Aydjdsho) contain a large collection 
of ordinances (ofuregaki) covering the period 1605-1837. The documents of the Com- 
missioner for Temples and Shrines (jisha-bugyéd) consist mainly of legal precedents, 
since this office was the main court for cases not wholly within the original jurisdic- 
tion of the bakufu. The documents of the Town Commissioners of Edo (Edo 
machi-bugy6) contain collections of legal records, many of which refer to commercial 
cases, as well as a considerable amount of material on the Tempé reforms that affected 
Edo and its commercial life. The records of the Office of Bridges (jébashi-gakari) in- 





5 Most of the more important economic writings are available in Takimoto Seiichi, comp., Nihon 
keizai taiten (Tokyo, 1928-30). Most of the jottings are also published in one or another of the standard 
collections. Their use is greatly facilitated by Ota Tamesaburé, Nihon zuihitsu sakuin, (rev. ed. 1926, 
suppl. 1932); and by the indexes to Koji ruien and Kojitsu sdésho. See also Mozume Takami, comp., 
Kobunko (Tokyo, 1916-18). 

6 Considerable guidance can be obtained, however, from such works as Takimoto Seiichi and Mukai 
Shikamatsu, Nihon sangy6 shiryé taikei (Tokyo, 1926-27) and Chihéshi kenkyi kydgikai, comp., Nihon 
sangy6shi taikei (Tokyo, 1959-). 

TIn Shakai keizai shigaku, Il (1932-33), 7, 8, 10, 11. 
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clude several submissions and reports on prices in the nineteenth century, and those of 
the Commissioner for Public Works (sakuji-bugyd) include documents on wholesale 
commerce, loans, municipal ordinances for Edo, and a large number of conveyancing 
documents. 

A number of items from this collection are available in published form. The rec- 
ords of the Aydjésho have been edited by Takayanagi and Ishii and published in 
five volumes by Iwanami Shoten under the title Ofuregaki shaisei”. Other legal records 
from this collection have been edited by Professor Ishii and the Department of 
Justice.® 

A large amount of material on Tokugawa Government finance was collected by 
the Ministry of Finance in the 1880’s. This collection formed the basis for Tokugawa 
rizai kaiy6,° although the editors did not incorporate it in its original form, and the 
collection of over a thousand (Japanese style) volumes of raw material was destroyed 
in the Kanto earthquake of 1923. Fortunately, a part of it was published just before 
the earthquake under the title Nihon zaisei keizai shiryd;'° thus it is now almost 
the only major source of documentary material on public finance in the Tokugawa 
period. The existence of an index volume greatly facilitates its use.™ 

The Government ordinances for Osaka are a fund of information on the economic 
and social life of that city in Tokugawa times. A collection of these ordinances was 
made and edited by Professor Kéda Shigetomo for the Municipal Government of 
Osaka, which published them as Ofure oyobi kétatsu® in volumes III and IV of 
Osaka shishi. Although not separately indexed, they are included in the index to the 
whole work. 

Reports, submissions, journals, and other official or semiofficial records are some- 
times to be found among the family papers of families whose members occupied 
official positions. A number of these papers for the end of the Tokugawa period have 
been published by Nihon shiseki kydkai, and the records of some of the more famous 
families of earlier periods have also been published. The papers of Chief Minister 
Ii Naosuke are in Hikone castle, once the family seat, and are being edited.” The 
records of the Mizuno family now held by Tokyo Metropolitan University contain 
official journals covering, roughly, the century between 1740 and 1840."* Family papers 
held by the Abe family in Tokyo contain records of the Commissioner for Temples 
and Shrines from about 1760 to about 1820, as well as the papers of Abe Masahiro, 
Senior Counsellor (rdj#) from 1840." 


Han Government Records 


The volume of records of the three hundred or so han of the Tokugawa period 
is enormous, and a great deal has already been published.” As a group, these records 





8 Ishii Ryosuke, Kydho senyo ruija (Tokyo, 1944); Shihdshd chésabi, comp., Oshiokirei ruishu (Tokyo, 
1941-43, 4 vols.). 

® “Tokugawa rizai kaiy6,” pub. in Nihon keizai taiten, Vols. 53, 54. 

10 Okurashé, comp., Nihon zaisei keizai shiryd (Tokyo, 1922-25, 11 vols.). 

11 Zaisei keizai gakkai, comp., Nihon zaisei keizai shiryd sakuin (Tokyo, 1925). 

12 ]j Tairé shijitsu kenkyukai, li Taird no kenkyui. The first volume appeared in 1950. 

18 A descriptive catalogue of this collection is available in Tanaami Hiroshi, “Mizuno ke shiry6 ni tsuite,” 
Shigaku zasshi, LX (March 1951), 3. 

14 According to Professor Ito Tasaburo. See his “Bakumatsu no shiryo ni tsuite,” Shigaku zasshi, LXI 


(July 1952), 7. 
15 Since these publications are listed in Nihon keizaishi bunken there is no need to mention them here. 
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contain material on the history of the Aan and their ruling families, Jaw, administra- 
tion, finance, agriculture, han policy, retainers, public works, forestry, population, 
production and marketing of han monopoly products, and many other topics. 

Unpublished material is often held by the main branch of the former ruling 
family of the Aan, but it is not always available for inspection. In a number of cases, 
part or all of the records of a han have been deposited with a library, or a special 
library has been established. Some of the records of Chéshi, for example, are in the 
Yamaguchi Prefectural Library. Both the Asano Library and Hiroshima University 
hold records of the Hiroshima han while the records of the Okayama han are held 
by the Municipality of Okayama. There are special libraries in Tokushima, Saga, 
Shizuoka, and possibly elsewhere in which the records of local han are held. The 
collection in Hikone castle has already been mentioned. The historical materials 
section of the Ministry of Education in Tokyo holds some of the records of the 
Hachisuka family of Awa and the Matsudaira family of Matsue.’® 

Many of these collections are still uncatalogued; therefore their use presents 
serious difficulties. Without specific guidance from someone familiar with a par- 
ticular collection a good deal of time can be wasted. There is some material in collated 
form, however, which is of great interest and not too difficult to use. An example 
is a large-scale survey of rural conditions in Chéshii (Fado chiashin an)* held in the 
Yamaguchi Prefectural Library.’’ Similar surveys for the Ueda han of Shinano for 
1626, the Higo han of Kyiishii for 1633, and the Ogura han, also of Kyishi, for 
1611 have been published.”® 


Rural Records 
Village records are to be found in great quantity all over Japan. A great deal of 


this material is listed by location in the catalogue Kinsei shomin shiry6 shozat mokur- 
oku. Although an excellent guide, this catalogue may not always be up-to-date, and 
it is advisable to check with the officer in charge of cultural properties or historical 
records in each prefectural office and with prefectural and municipal librarians. Village 
schoolteachers and leading village families are often very helpful. 

Most village records were held by the village headman (nanushi, shdya) or, at 
a post-station, by the man in charge of the post-station. These positions were normally 
hereditary. Village records can be classified in four groups: 

1. Documents received from the local (usually han) administration. These include 
tax assessments (nengu, waritsukejo°), tax receipts (nengu, kaisat, mokuroku), land 
surveys (kenchichd, mizuchd), and various regulations, mostly of a hortatory or 
admonitory nature. 

2. Documents forwarded by the village to the local administration and of which 
copies were retained by the village. These include family and population registers 
(shaimon aratamecho, ninbetsuché), village census returns including land, animals, 





It is worth noting that they are found in several sections of the bibliography, namely “chihdshi,” “hérei 
oyobi héseishi,” “komonjo oyobi shiryé,” and “sdsho.” For a recent survey of work in the field see Fujino 
Tamotsu “Hanseishi kenkyi no kaiko to genzai,” Shigaku zasshi, XXIV (May 1958), 2. 

16 These are listed in Vol. 4 of Shirydkan shoz6 shiry6 mokuroku (Tokyo: Shirydkan, 1955). 

17 A part of this work covering Otsu-gun has been published in Fiki Masatoshi, Fado chushin an 
(Tokyo, 1934). 

18 Tokyo daigaku shiry6 hensanjo, comp., Dainihon kinsei shiryd, (Tokyo, 1953). More material of this 
kind can be expected in this excellent series. 
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buildings and other property as well as people (mura kagami, mura sashidashi mets- 
aiché) reports on servants, local commerce, the appearance of suspicious characters, 
submissions, claims, and petitions. 

3. Village records such as accounts (mura iriyOchd, mura shihaichd) records of 
correspondence and miscellaneous memoranda (yorozu oboechd), and copies of reg- 
ulations affecting the village (goyddome). 

4. Private documents such as deeds of sale of land (tochi baibait shémon), ten- 
ancy agreements (kosaku shdmon), loan contracts (shakuyd shdmon), mortgages 
(shichichi shémon, kakure shédmon), servants’ indentures (hdkdnin ukejo), and 
records of mutual credit organizations (tanomoshi kd, mujin). 

In addition to these four categories, many works on agricultural technology by 
local writers survive in manuscript, and some of these manuscripts provide very 
detailed information on local agricultural practices. A number of these documents 
have also appeared in published form.’® Much interesting material survives in 
accounts and other documents which shed light both on fishing technique and on the 
organization of the fishing industry.*° For forestry the best source of materials and 
information of all kinds is Tokugawa Rinseishi Kenkyijo in Tokyo. There is a good 
deal of published material on this subject also. 

From village records a great deal can be learned of the social and economic organ- 
ization of villages all over Japan during almost the whole of the Tokugawa period. 
Much use has already been made of this material in Japan. What can be done with 
it is shown by studies by the late Professor Nomura Kanetar6é on gonin-gumi cho 
and mura meisaiché, of which he himself had formed a large collection. An enormous 
number of studies of particular villages or districts have been made using village 
records. 


Commercial Records: Trade Association Records 


Most trades were organized in associations (nakama, kabu nakama) during the 
Tokugawa period, and the records kept by them are a valuable source of information. 
Proud of their history and jealous of their legal and customary rights and privileges, 
the associations habitually kept careful records of the trade and of the association. 
One of their functions was to form a link between members and the authorities, and 
the records throw considerable light on these relationships. 

The records fall roughly into four groups: (1) Copies of regulations framed to 
meet the demands of the authorities and governing external relations (moshiawase,* 
mochigatame® sadameché,» j6hdchd'). (2) Internal regulations of the association 
governing relations of members to one another and to the association (shikimoku, 
jomoku*). (3) Registers of members (nakamaché,;' kabucho,” hangataché,” namae- 





19 For example, in Ono Takeo, comp., Kinsei chihé keizai shiryé (Tokyo: Yoshikawa Kobunkan, 1958); 
Takimoto Seiichi, comp., Nihon keizai taiten (Tokyo: Keimeisha, 1928), and Nihon keizai sésho kankokai, 
comp., Tzazoku keizai bunko (Tokyo, 1916-17, 12 vols.). A useful bibliography of treatises on all aspects 
of agriculture, fisheries, and other rural pursuits was prepared by the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture in 
1891 and is published both at the end of Dainihon ndshi and in the first volume of Nihon sangyo shiryd 
taikei. 

20 Tokyo University’s Economics Department has quite a large collection of these from Izu and Hok- 
kaido. Probably the most complete published collection is Shibusawa Keizé, Zusha Uchiura gyomin shiryé 
(Attic Museum, 1938-39). Several other collections of fishing village documents are published by the 
Attic Museum. 
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ché°). These were important documents as they showed who owned shares in the 
association and were evidence of a member’s right to trade. (4) Association records 
(nakama kytki,” enkakushi, eitai kiroku, eitai hikae; yuishogaki*). These set 
forth the origin and history of the association, grants of patents, records of disputes 
with outsiders, and other important events. They were often prepared in a dispute 
over the association’s rights and privileges. 

These records give a clear conception of the way trade was organized and the 
framework within which merchants operated. Usually, the documents are to be found 
in the larger commercial cities. For Osaka a large volume of this material was col- 
lected in the preparation of the municipal history. Only a small proportion was pub- 
lished in its original form, but the collection made at that time is still available in the 
Osaka Municipal University (formerly Osaka Commercial University), in the store- 
rooms of the restored Osaka castle, and in the library of the Osaka Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry. A number of items have been published in works other than 
the municipal history.** Similar material is held in the Osaka Municipal Library. 

Material for the Edo trade associations is not as easy to find, but a good starting 
point is the historical records library of the metropolitan government (Tokyo toset 
shirydkan). In some cases, the archives of Tokugawa period trade associations were 
inherited by associations still in existence. 

For smaller centres, records are available in some local chambers of commerce 
and industry (for example, in Tsuruga and Onomichi) and in local town halls and 
libraries. Individual documents crop up here and there and, even now, can occasion- 
ally be bought in second-hand book stores. 


Commercial Records: Records of Individual Firms 


These records are largely account books of various kinds. Accounting records vary 
according to the type of business, and, generally speaking, only records of more than 
transitory importance survive. Very few books with original entries of day-to-day 
business are available. Periodical financial statements (tana oroshi mokuroku," sanyo- 
cho,” sanyégaki*); records of credit relationships (shakuyd shémon,* daifukucho,? 
daich6,* eitaich6™*); and occasional records of stocks, expenses, purchases, sales, mar- 
ket prices, wages, and various other accounts survive, though rarely in complete 
series. 

In a different category are sets of family codes and rules and regulations for the 
conduct of the business and its employees. Sometimes written by the head of the 
firm himself, but frequently by a professional moralist specializing in this work, these 
documents provide an insight into the ideals, if not the actual practice, of business- 
men of the Tokugawa period. 

The largest and most complete collection of a firm’s records is the former Mitsui 
library, now held by the Historical Archives Section of the Ministry of Education. 
The Mitsui collection includes many accounting records of the firm’s banking estab- 





21 For example, in Kuroha Heijiro, comp., Osaka shdgyé shiryd shiisei (Osaka shdka daigaku keizai 
kenkyijo, 1934-40), contains a good deal of material on the bankers’ association (Rydgae nakama). Some 
of the material held by the Osaka Chamber of Commerce and Industry under the general title Osaka 
shégyéshi shiryé is published in Funakoshi Seiichir6, comp., Naniwa sdsho (1926-30). Similar material 
for Edo as well as Osaka is published in Kokusho kankokai, comp., Tokugawa pidai shdgyé sdsho (Tokyo, 


1913). 
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lisiments in Edo, Osaka, and Kyoto; the drapers’ shops in Edo; and the purchasing 
establishment in Kyoto. There is also material on the accounting system itself, the 
family code, business organization, regulations for the internal working of the busi- 
ness and the conduct of employees, and copies of newsletters received (kikigakt), 
as well as a large number of land sale and mortgage deeds, loan documents, and 
correspondence. The collection is well catalogued and accessible. A catalogue has 
been printed, but so far as I know, has never been published. Material on the history 
of the family has been edited and printed as Mitsui-ke shiryd; the edition was very 
limited, however, and was not made available to the public until after the war. Copies 
may now be seen at the Shirydkan and at the Department of Economics, University 
of Tokyo. Records of wholesale prices have also been printed and other material 
from the collection is inciuded in publications edited by Mitsui Takasumi.” 

The Shirydkan also contains the records of the Tomiyama family, Ise merchants 
who were once one of the biggest drapers in Edo with establishments in Kyoto, Osaka, 
and Fujioka. These records cover trading and financial dealings from the early 
seventeenth century to the end of the Tokugawa period. Also in this collection are 
some of the records of the Osaka draper’s business of Kohashiya. These documents 
cover a period from the middle of the eighteenth century and, although by no means 
complete, give fairly good coverage of the firm’s internal regulations, business organ- 
ization, and, in particular, the branch family system. The same collection holds the 
business journals of the old established Edo banking firm of Harimaya (Harimaya 
Nakai ryégaedana)”” covering (with a number of gaps) a period from 1780 to 
well into the Meiji period. The Yokota family of Kawagoe were prosperous land- 
lords with important local trading and manufacturing interests and having close 
commercial relations with the local Kawagoe han. In the Shirydkan are some of 
their records from about 1800 which elaborate on Yokota’s role in commerce and 
finance of the fief as well as in money lending.** The Tomiyama, Kohashiya, Hari- 
maya, and Yokota documents are all listed in the third volume of the Shiryékan 
catalogue.™* 

The Tokyo department store of Shirokiya (now merged with the Téyoko group) 
has been in business in the Nihombashi area since the end of the seventeenth century. 
Its archives are now available in the Department of Economics of the University of 
Tokyo. Although the firm published its history in 1957,”° this work makes little use 
of the documentary material available for the Tokugawa period and gives no indica- 
tion of its extent. 

One of the leading financiers of Tokugawa times, Konoikeya, has preserved a 
mass of records in the Kénoike Shinden Kaisho® near Osaka. These contain much 
material on the firm’s relationship with the feudal clans, many of which it served 
as commercial and financial agent. There is also much information on commercial 
land development. Many of the loan documents are currently being analysed by the 
Department of Economics, University of Osaka. The financial statements of Konoike 





22 Kochut rydgae nendaiki (Tokyo: Iwanami, 1932), Shinké ryogae nendaiki kanken (Tokyo: Iwanami, 
1933), etc. 

23 Especially mydmokukin. 

24 Shiryokan shoz6 shiryé mokuroku, Vol. 3, 1954. 

25 Shirokiya sanbyakunenshi (Tokyo, 1957). 
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Zenemon from 1660 to 1870 were recently lent to Déshisha University, Kyoto, where 
they have been microfilmed. 

The Osaka firm of Izumiya (Sumitomo) engaged in trade, finance, and mining 
on a large scale in Tokugawa times. Its records are now held by the Sumitomo 
Kinzoku Company in Osaka. 

The Shiga University at Hikone*® has made a valuable collection of documentary 
material on the merchants of Omi province (Omi shonin). The University’s greatest 
treasure is the records of Nakai Genzaemon whose network of mercantile branches 
was typical of the Omi merchants’ business organization. Though by no means com- 
plete, they contain much valuable material on the way this system of branches was 
managed and on the fairly advanced accounting methods used in the latter half of 
the Tokugawa period.** Other family business records held by this institution refer 
to trade with Hokkaido, pharmaceuticals, and linen production. The general library 
of the University contains manuscript copies of documents on the history of Shiga 
Prefecture made by Professors Kanno, Miyamoto, Egashira, and others. Some private 
commercial records are available in the University of Kyushu. 

Hitotsubashi University has a considerable collection of documents on commercial 
history, including the records of the Hasegawa family, cotton merchants of Odemma- 
ché. Thanks primarily to the indefatigable Professor K6da, this university has a fine 
collection of material on the financial business of the Fudasashi of Edo. 

The late Professor Nomura Kanetaré of Keid University had a very extensive 
and diverse collection of Tokugawa period documents. Acquiring most of this collec- 
tion by persuading second-hand paper dealers to save any Tokugawa period paper 
for him, Professor Nomura obtained several truckloads of documents. The process 


of sorting was still incomplete at his untimely death last year. It is expected that 
this collection, which contains commercial as well as rural records, will be held by 
Keid University. 
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26 Shiga daigaku Nihon keizai bunka kenkyijo shiryékan. 
27 See articles by Ogura Eiichiro in Hikone ronsé, 1957-59. 








REVIEW ARTICLE 


Java’s Chinese Minority: Continuity and Change 


The Chinese of Semarang: A Changing Minority Community in Indonesia. By Donatp 
Eart Wiimort. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1960. xiii, 374. Epilogue, Ap- 
pendices, Index. $6.50. 


Overseas Chinese Nationalism: The Genesis of the Pan-Chinese Movement in Indonesia, 
1900-1916. By Lea E. Witttams. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. The Center 
for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. xiv, 235. Glossary, 
Bibliography, Index. $4.50. 


The Chinese of Java make such fascinating subject matter for research that one wonders 
why monographic studies of them are only now appearing in English. One reason, of course, 
is that the scholar must bring to his research a familiarity with Chinese as well as Indo- 
nesian culture and, in most cases, a working knowledge of the Indonesian and Dutch lan- 
guages in addition to Chinese. Whatever the operative barriers, they have now been 
breached by a pair of studies to which their authors brought not only adequate preparation 
and professional competence, but also the zest for a good intellectual chase. Only last year 
it was noted in a British journal that “no sociological work of any great penetration” had 
yet been published on the Chinese in Indonesia. Dr. Willmott’s fine book has happily 
changed all that. Sociologically sound, The Chinese of Semarang is also exciting to read 
because its author has the courage to penetrate the descriptive surface of his data and face 
their challenge. Dr. Williams has likewise placed us in his debt. Overseas Chinese National- 
ism is the first monographic treatment in English of any period in the history of the Indo- 
nesian Chinese, and its author has set a competent example for what we can only hope 
will be numerous successors, With a virgin field to plow, Dr. Williams can hardly be 
blamed for starting with the most fertile patch right in the middle of the meadow; our 
chief regret is that he did not plow more deeply or at least cover more of the ground. 

30th authors are primarily concerned with change. The change which attracts Dr. 
Williams’ careful and concentrated attention is described as follows: “At the opening of 
this century the Chinese of Netherlands India lacked cohesion and were politically in- 
articulate; fifteen years later they controlled the most active political force within the colony 
and made their wishes felt both there and in China” (p. 190). Dr. Williams’ subject is the 
nationalist movement which effected this mobilization among the Javan Chinese. (AI- 
though the movement spread to other parts of the Indies, its history was made in Java, to 
which Dr. Williams devotes almost the whole of his attention.) After a brief scene-setting 
introduction, he devotes a chapter to accounting for the political and cultural awakening 
which occurred, and to explaining why it was in 1900 that “efforts to lay a foundation for 
nationalism emerged” (p. 23). Chapter 3 is devoted to the origins and development of the 
various pan-Chinese associations which sought to unify and mobilize the Indies Chinese, 
while Chapter 4 describes and analyzes the leaders of the movement and their manipula- 
tion of a limited inventory of nationalist symbols. Unfortunately, the chapter which the 
reader expects next—one devoted to the fruits of the movement—is not included. For 
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some reason his account comes to a dead stop in 1916, just as the grievances which the pan- 
Chinese movement was designed to obviate began to be redressed, one by one. During the 
next four years, the hated pass system was completely abolished; Dutch civil law was 
extended to the Indies Chinese; the legal basis for the Chinese ghettos was ended; Chinese 
were admitted to advisory councils at the central and local levels; indeed, the pan-Chinese 
movement reached the peak of its strength and success. Why Dr. Williams declined to 
round out his story or even to impart to his readers the bare outlines of these accomplish- 
ments remains a mystery. As it is, the final chapter attempts to evaluate the movement 
even before a major portion of the harvest is in. 

While change is at the very center of the historian’s concern, all too often the sociologist 
limits himself to static description and synchronic analysis. Not so does Dr. Willmott, whose 
study consistently and systematically supplements full and well-organized description with 
analysis and interpretation of socio-cultural change. Although this is not the place to elab- 
orate the contention, I believe that Dr. Willmott’s modestly stated, beautifully turned 
theory of change—included as an epilogue to the present study—is an important contribu- 
tion to social science. This is the place, however, to note that, while the author’s theoretical 
sophistication informs his text, it does so without burdening readers outside his discipline. 
He writes in simple, effortless—one is tempted to say gentle—language which well serves 
the clarity of his thought. 

A sampling of Dr. Willmott’s concerns in the various topical chapters readily indicates 
the nature of his interest in change. In the chapter on community structure, he not only 
notes the manner in which the social prestige scale of traditional Chinese society was 
radically altered overseas but also accounts for the change. In the chapters on organizations 
and leadership, he tells us why no single Chinese organization in Semarang could maintain 
a controlling position for any length of time, accounting, in the process, for the succession 
of four different “leadership” organizations and the progressive dispersion of the different 
kinds of leadership during the past fifty years. In the chapter on economic activities he not 
only describes the trends among the Semarang Chinese, but explains them—for example, he 
explains the increase in contractual relations at the expense of trust relations. One is fasci- 
nated to learn, in the chapter on family and kinship, that among certain groups of Indo- 
nesia-born Chinese the entire kinship system has departed from the traditional patrilocal, 
patrilineal Chinese complex and, in the chapter on religion and magic, that roughly the 
same groups are rapidly being converted to Christianity—and here, too, the curiosity 
aroused by the neat descriptions is satisfied by adequate explanations. Dr. Willmott is at 
pains to explain not only change but its absence. Why, for instance, have traditional Chinese 
religion and magic persisted in Semarang to a greater degree than in the original homeland 
of the Semarang Chinese? And why, he asks in the chapter on ethnic-group relations, are 
the Semarang organizations whose basic purposes involve close social relations still almost 
exclusively limited to unmixed native Indonesian or Chinese membership? In short, not 
only is Dr. Willmott’s coverage broad and his treatment diachronic and developmental; he 
brings to his study the refreshing habit of asking why. And, in broaching the answers, 
he gives us a full measure of logic and rationality. 

Historians traditionally work in libraries with documents and publications whereas 
sociologists normally work in the “field” with their respondents and interviewees. While the 
authors of these books are no exception, a few words about their data-collecting are in order. 
Dr. Williams conducted his research from 1952 to 1954 primarily in libraries of the Nether- 
lands, though an unspecified part of his research was accomplished in Java. He has made 
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excellent use of official Dutch documents and of the standard Dutch secondary works on the 
Indies Chinese. Though less valuable for his subject, primary and secondary sources published 
in China were also put to advantageous use. However, Dr. Williams has largely neglected 
the newspapers and periodicals published in Java during the period of his study. The con- 
temporary Chinese-Malay press, in particular, contains much data which could have both 
deepened and brightened his monograph. Apparently, too, Dr. Williams made little use 
of relevant material in the Indonesian national archives or of extant records of various 
Chinese organizations in the major Javan cities. Finally, I cannot help feeling that he 
missed a good chance to fill in his story through intensive interviewing in Java of surviving 
participants in the pan-Chinese movement. The Tie Yok Hwee, he writes (p. 111), “ap- 
pears to have ceased its operations” because after 1913 “only one further reference .. . 
appears in the documents.” One would think Dr. Williams was discussing an organization 
which met its demise in the seventeenth century rather than forty years ago. Any one of 
several hundred Djakarta Chinese alive in 1952-53, when Dr. Williams was working on 
that city, could have told him what happened to the Tie Yok Hwee. Much of the history 
of Southeast Asia during this critical modern century will never be written unless his- 
torians leave their libraries and interview the makers and observers of history before they 
die. 

The books demonstrate that both authors had the requisite linguistic skills for their 
studies: Dr. Williams had a working facility in reading Dutch and Chinese, and Dr. 
Willmott possessed the ability to speak and read Indonesian and Chinese (Kuo-yii). While 
Dr. Willmott used a good many published sources in his research, there is little evidence 
that he, any more than Dr. Williams, used early newspaper files to develop a fuller his- 
torical picture of the changes being treated. During his fifteen months in Java (1954-55), 
however, he did read and clip three local newspapers and a number of periodicals. These 
published materials, as well as a large body of data gleaned from municipal records, have 
been put to imaginative if cautious use throughout the book. In addition to the usual in- 
terviewing and participant observation, Dr. Willmott obtained data from a questionnaire 
administered to some 1300 students in Semarang senior high schools and from a more 
modest survey of fifty Chinese housewives. 

If Dr. Williams was in some respects less imaginative than Dr. Willmott in gathering 
his data, he has treated certain conventions of scholarship with more respect. Or perhaps 
one should say that, in contrast with Dr. Willmott, he was allowed by his publisher to 
honor the conventions. In any case, his book supplies Chinese characters for publication 
citations and proper names whenever he has been able to ascertain them, whereas Dr. 
Willmott’s volume contains not a character—a deficiency too infrequently made good by 
standard romanizations or even by literal translations. How many among his readers would 
guess that “Giok Hong Siang Tee”—untranslated and unidentified on p. 207—refers to 
the Jade Emperor? Far more important, how will scholars working historically and com- 
paratively with overseas Chinese throughout Southeast Asia manage to document the tell- 
tale similarity of organization and personal names if the basic monographs cite them only 
in local transliterations of any one of several southeastern Chinese languages? 

These books make apparent once more the need for agreement on standard translitera- 
tions of Hokkien and other major Chinese languages spoken in southeastern China and 
overseas. The great majority of Chinese proper names and other linguistic forms en- 
countered in the literature on Java and in field work among the settled Chinese population 
there are based on Hokkien, and yet both writers systematically avoid the use of Hokkien 
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terms and cite proper names however they turn up in Dutchified transliteration. In a list 
of Chinese surnames at the end of Overseas Chinese Nationalism all the spellings which 
Dr. Williams came across are lumped together under the title “Netherlands Indies equiva- 
lents.” Some ninety per cent of these “equivalents” are based on the Hokkien form; it 
would have been a far more helpful list if a standardized transcription of the Hokkien form 
of each surname were given opposite the character, together with the various alternative 


romanizations of it used in Java. 

If we may now move beyond pedantries, these pioneering studies raise a number of 
substantive and intellectual issues which deserve attention. It is a measure of their virtues 
that both books stimulate thought—that their authors venture to interpret, hypothesize, and 
explain. It is far better so than that they should settle for the safe generalization and the 
catalog of facts. The purport of the following remarks which discuss interpretative ques- 
tions is not adverse criticism, but indirect compliment. It would be a dull and insignificant 
book that failed to stimulate argument. 

The first big question concerns the nature of Chinese “society” in the late nineteenth 
century. A full understanding and valid interpretation of twentieth-century change must 
be grounded in a proper appraisal of the state of affairs prior to the onset of change. “As 
late as 1880,” Dr. Willmott asserts (p. 22), “a competent observer might well have pre- 
dicted that within a few generations the Chinese in Indonesia would become almost com- 
pletely acculturated to the Indonesian way of life.” Granted it looked that way on the 
surface: most Chinese in Java had been born there, spoke one or another of the Indonesian 
languages as their native tongue, practiced a number of customs whose ultimate derivation 
was Indonesian, and otherwise looked very unChinese to the unbiased observer. But were 
they then in process of Indonesianization? Was marriage with Indonesians indeed “still 
common” (p. 23)? Did Chinese women really wear “Javanese dress” and practice “Indo- 
nesian customs” (p. 29)? Is it correct to assert with Dr. Williams (p. 13) that “the cul- 
tural background of the ancestral homeland had been lost or corrupted in the Indonesian 
environment”? These questions concern the “Peranakan” Chinese, who constituted the 
overwhelming majority of Chinese in Java as of the late nineteenth century. “Peranakan” 
is an Indonesian term which in this context refers to local-born Chinese who no longer 
speak their ancestors’ Chinese dialect and who consider Java their permanent domicile. 
Were Peranakans in process of assimilation? Were they the way they were simply because 
they had not yet been “fully assimilated into the native population” (Williams, p. 13)? I 
believe it can be shown that all these questions should be answered negatively—that in 
every major Javan city the Peranakan Chinese constituted a community bearing a dis- 
tinctive culture, that it was also a stable culture no longer in process of Indonesianization, 
that Peranakan-Javanese marriage was of minor significance, and that few Peranakans were 
in process of assimilation to Javanese or any other society. (Undocumented assertion, of 
course, is neither demonstration nor proof; I pretend here to do no more than suggest 
alternative interpretations. ) 

The evidence which I have been able to gather suggests that the formative stage of 
Peranakan culture in the major north-coast Javan cities, including Semarang, ended in the 
eighteenth century. During the century prior to the 1880’s the Peranakan way of life ap- 
parently changed very little, and one could well speak of “traditional” Peranakan culture. 
That culture, I submit, was not a simple mixture of borrowed Javanese and retained Hok- 
kien customs; rather, it was a distinctive integrated whole, and while many specific traits 
were derivative, they had for the most part been reinterpreted and, in novel juxtaposition, 
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taken on significances unknown in the parent cultures. Peranakan women wore kain and 
kebaja, true enough, but no one could mistake the Peranakan ensemble for Javanese. 

It is, of course, true that the descendants of Chinese immigrants in nineteenth-century 
Indonesia were in process of rapid acculturation to Peranakan culture—and it is easy to 
misread acculturation to a partly Indonesianized way of life as Indonesianization. It is true, 
too, that in the nineteenth century the descendants of Chinese immigrants almost auto- 
matically assimilated to Peranakan society, so that an ever-growing proportion of Indo- 
nesia’s Chinese were living in a settled, acclimatized, and somewhat de-sinified community 
—and in a real, though imprecise, sense this change constituted a kind of Indonesianization. 
But all this is not to say that the descendants of Chinese in any numbers were either assimi- 
lated to Indonesian society or acculturated to the indigenous way of life. Nor is it to say 
that Peranakan culture was becoming steadily more Indonesian in content. First principles 
alone lead one to expect that the society and culture of the Peranakans would, as the nine- 
teenth-century progressed, have become ever more sharply distinguished from their Indo- 
nesian counterparts. The rate of. inter-ethnic marriage dropped steadily during the century 
as the population of local-born Chinese-—with their equal sex ratio—came increasingly to 
dwarf the immigrant population of China-born men. (This trend was reversed temporarily 
at the turn of the century when the male immigration rate climbed whereas female immi- 
gration had barely begun.) The power and prestige of the Javanese elite steadily declined 
during the century, while the Javanese masses were gently but firmly eased into their 
new berth at the bottom of the colonial pluralistic social structure. By the 1880’s and 1890's, 
Javanese culture was hardly seen by Peranakans as a prestigeful model, and most Perana- 
kans felt so superior to indigenous Indonesians that few indeed were willing to renounce 
their status as Chinese to become Javanese. 

Dr. Williams appears to have a further misconception about the nature of Chinese 
“society” at the turn of the century. On page 64 he makes the wholly erroneous statement 
that within the Peranakan group, as well as among immigrants, “lines were drawn to 
separate Fukienese from Cantonese and Hakkas from Swatownese.” This is misleading 
in the first place because the Javan Peranakans of 1900 were almost wholly of Hokkien 
extraction. In the second place, the process of assimilation to Peranakan society involved 
the loss of the Hokkien, Cantonese, or whatever language and hence of the basis for 
speech-group division. In the Peranakan community the concept of speech group was and 
is simply irrelevant. Dr. Williams also speaks of “the fragmentation of the Chinese com- 
munity,” but, as I read the facts, there was only one Chinese community at the end of the 
nineteenth century, that of the Peranakans, with the few unassimilated immigrant Chinese 
merely marginal men at its periphery. 

This matter is crucial to Dr. Williams’ thesis, for an understanding of the dynamics of 
Chinese society in 1900 is unquestionably at least one key to the nature and fate of the pan- 
Chinese movement. I believe it can be shown that during the first decade or so of this 
century a new Chinese community was formed alongside the Peranakan community in 
the major Javan towns, and that this development—concurrent with the rise of the pan- 
Chinese movement—held the seeds of that movement’s eventual failure even as it ensured 
its initial period of apparently robust health. The new society, still very much extant in 
Java today, can, following Dr. Willmott’s example, be termed “Totok”—also an Indonesian 
term, meaning in this connection culturally pure Chinese. The formation of Totok society 
was made possible by a multitude of developments. The new nationalism supplied the moti- 
vation to remain Chinese and part of the means—Chinese-language schools and newspapers 
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—to perpetuate Chinese culture in an alien setting. The immigration of women in numbers 
—which began only in the first decade of the century—made it unnecessary for an increas- 
ing proportion of immigrant men to bring culturally alien women (Peranakan or Javanese) 
into their homes. Assimilation to Peranakan society was further discouraged by a shift in 
the proportion of the speech groups among the immigrants in favor of Hakkas and Can- 
tonese—which groups were then quite alien to the Hokkiens, whose culture informed the 
Peranakan way of life. The magnitude of the immigration itself increased dramatically 
after the turn of the century, and the introduction of the Chinese “national language” 
together with the establishment of a Chinese-language press enabled the growing number 
of Totoks of divergent speech groups to communicate with one another. By 1915 the basis 
for a stable and viable Chinese—Dr. Williams would say “uncorrupted”—culture in Java 
was laid, and true Totok communities, in the sociological sense, had formed in all the major 
cities, It had previously been the case that during the years when Totok families acquired 
wealth they were also assimilating to Peranakan society; but now family fortunes were 
handed down to Totok heirs. 

Dr. Williams’ study shows little awareness of this momentous development. He defines 
Totok and Peranakan solely in terms of birthplace—in fact, he used Singkeh, which means 
China-born immigrant, in place of Totok—and thus blinds himself to the possibility that 
a Java-born Chinese could grow up in the twentieth century as a Totok. Dr. Willmott points 
up the pitfall here very clearly (pp. 103-04): “Actually .. . [birthplace] is the least impor- 
tant aspect of the difference [between Totoks and Peranakans] and is not an infallible 
basis for distinction between the two groups. Virtually all Peranakans were born in Indo- 
nesia. But not all Totoks were born in China.” A realization that the genesis of Totok 
society was contemporaneous with that of the pan-Chinese movement and that the 
standing of Totoks in the whole social structure was rising may well clarify much of the 
picture which Dr. Williams paints. Why was it that the leadership of the first pan-Chinese 
organizations—in particular the Tiong Hoa Hwe Koan—was Peranakan at the time of 
their establishment, whereas the organizations founded in 1908 and later—in particular 
the Chinese Chambers of Commerce—included a considerable Totok element? Why did a 
prominent Peranakan Chinese complain in 1912 that, although rich Peranakans had 
founded the Tiong Hoa Hwe Koan, the Totoks had already taken over control (De 
Locomotief, July 2, 1912.)? Is there not a connection between the growing size and power 
of the Totok community and the fact that only toward the latter part of Dr. Williams’ 
period did Totoks dare commit violence against Peranakans or publicly denigrate leaders 
for their very Peranakanness (p. 129)? 

The rise of a stable Totok society, possible in part because of the pan-Chinese movement, 
made the ultimate attainment of the movement’s central objective increasingly difficult. That 
objective was the creation of unity: “The split between Peranakans and Singkehs required 
closing; the division separating Cantonese, Hakkas, Swatownese and Fukienese had to be 
abolished” (Williams, p. 22). In this second regard, there can be little doubt that the 
movement achieved an increasing measure of success, which is to say that it assisted in the 
birth of a solidary Totok community. But I hold that it failed to create a single community 
of Totoks and Peranakans. Given the growth of a stable Totok community and the com- 
mitment of the pan-Chinese movement to nationalist symbols drawn from China, unity 
could only be on Totok terms: through the re-sinification of the Peranakan community. 
The Chinese press, as Dr. Willmott points out (p. 31), and the schools too, for that matter, 
were “dedicated to reviving the interest of Peranakans in Chinese customs, Chinese history 
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and culture, and a Chinese point of view.” Such a momentous cultural reformation might 
have been accomplished had the Dutch done nothing, but the Indies government accepted 
the challenge and joined the battle for the Peranakan soul. They founded in 1908 the first 
of a growing number of Dutch-Chinese schools, passed a law in 1910 which made all 
Peranakans Dutch subjects, and in 1914 began eliminating the legal bases of the official 
discrimination which had so riled Peranakan sensibilities. With the Dutch doing every- 
thing in their power to keep the Peranakans Indies-oriented, Totok leaders, backed by 
a renascent China, redoubled their efforts at bringing their erstwhile compatriots back to 
the true path. 

It may have looked in 1917 as though the China-oriented forces would win: Chinese 
schools, press, and pan-Chinese associations were thriving, and an unprecedented Java-wide 
conference of Chinese held that year decided that “the Chinese community” should not 
send representatives to the Volksraad, the national advisory council only then set up by the 
Dutch. But even in 1917 it would have been extravagant to claim that “the Chinese public 
was unified” (Williams, p. 112). The vigor and apparent unity of the pan-Chinese asso- 
ciations may well have been due more to the steady infiltration of Totok members and 
to Totok gains in the leadership than to progress in bridging the gap between Totoks and 
Peranakans. In fact, the number of Peranakans explicitly rejecting Chinese political national- 
ism and thereby the political pan-Chinese associations steadily increased. In my view, the 
sia hwee Tionghoa (Chinese community), to which all Chinese paid lip service, died 
aborning. That it was a stillbirth should have been apparent not later than 1927, when 
the Chung Hua Hui, the first of the major all-Peranakan community organizations, was 
established. 

Dr. Williams’ book sets for the pan-Chinese movement a far easier task than history did. 
In his view, while the Peranakan and Totok in the early years of this century “might 
experience difficulty in finding a common language,” they “shared thoughts [which] would 
make up for much of the linguistic deficiency” (p. 16), whereas the record makes it clear 
that Totoks and Peranakans did not “speak the same language” in any sense. Dr. Williams 
defines the crucial historical task of the pan-Chinese movement as the unification of a 
fragmented community on the basis of aspirations common to all Chinese, while I see it as 
primarily the unification of two disparate communities, one old and one new, on the basis 
of the aspirations of only the new one. By defining the task as he did, by stopping his 
story at the peak of the movement, and by failing to delve below the organizational facade 
of unity, I believe Dr. Williams sees success where failure lay. 

By 1940, unity of Totoks and Peranakans was more distant than ever, and, in fact, 
the Peranakan community was by that time fragmented in a way undreamed of in 1900. 
One group still clung to the pan-Chinese dream and espoused nationalism in the political 
as well as the cultural sense; it held a natural attraction for individuals not quite fully 
assimilated to the Peranakan community and for Peranakans in process of re-sinification. 
Another group, considerably Westernized, accepted the Dutch framework for the eventual 
solution of Peranakan problems and, at most, toyed sentimentally with Chinese cultural 
nationalism; it included most of the Dutch-educated elite. Yet a third group, uninspired 
or untouched by either Chinese nationalism or Dutch culture, moved somewhat reluctantly 
toward indigenous society; it included a few leaders who espoused Indonesian nationalism. 

Could anything have created unity out of such diversity? As it happened, fate knocked 
a second time for the Javan Chinese: the Japanese occupation (1942-45), and the Indo- 
nesian Revolution (1945-49) gave the Chinese new reasons for attempting unification and 
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thus ushered in Phase II of the pan-Chinese movement. Totoks and Peranakans alike were 
united in their hatred of the Japanese, who in any case treated all Chinese subgroups with 
impartial disdain and forced all their organizations—Peranakan as well as Totok—into a 
single mold. Neither did Indonesian nationalists bother with fine distinctions in their 
fin de guerre attacks on the Chinese. And Peranakans more often than not found them- 
selves united with Totoks in a common desire to maintain prewar privileges in the emerg- 
ing post-colonial society. History had already tricked one group of Peranakans by enticing 
them to travel the Dutch road in the 1920’s and 1930’s, and then in the 1940’s causing first 
the humiliation and then the demise of the Dutch colonial regime. History now tricked 
a much larger group who were led to believe that the consequences of Indonesian inde- 
pendence could be avoided through a retreat into Chinese nationalism, With China one of 
the “Big Five,” the symbols of Chinese nationalism were put to much more effective use, 
and the re-sinification of Peranakans got underway in earnest, beginning with the wide- 
spread tutorial study of Mandarin by Peranakans who had been attending the Dutch 
schools or working for Dutch firms and organizations before these were closed by the 
Japanese. 

Dr. Willmott tuned in on the pan-Chinese movement right at the peak of Phase II, 
so that like Dr. Williams, who signed off at the peak of Phase I, he got a somewhat dis- 
torted view. He found that about one-third of all Peranakan children were attending 
Chinese-language schools, for the most part strongly nationalist and Totok-operated. He 
discovered that the “large number of Peranakans who have been educated in Chinese- 
language schools . . . are generally well accepted in both groups” (p. 115). “As for the 
trend in Totok-Peranakan relations, there is little doubt that prejudices . . . and social 
exclusiveness are disappearing” (p. 115), along with “differences of birthplace, language, 
and education” (p. 180). It is no wonder, then, that Dr. Willmott viewed the Peranakan 
and Totok groups as “subsocieties within the social system of a single Chinese community” 
(p. 15). 

But, once again, we are entitled to ask whether the rosy cheeks of the pan-Chinese move- 
ment really signified robust health. Or could the color, in 1955, have been a temporary 
glow artificially induced by a frenetic dash in the wrong direction—or possibly even the 
first hectic flush of consumptive fever? Was the gap between the two groups closing, or were 
there simply more individuals in process of assimilation from one to the other? Did these 
individuals really form an “intermediate group” bridging the two communities (p. 128), or 
were they merely recruits to Totok society who wished they could build such a bridge if 
only to assuage their marginality? Were intergroup prejudices actually on their way out, 
or were they simply submerged temporarily in the face of a government which discrimi- 
nated not only against Totok aliens but also against its Peranakan citizens? Above all, 
were there any true community leaders, or merely Totok leaders and Peranakan leaders, 
together with spokesmen for the sia hwee Tionghoa ideal? On Dr. Willmott’s own telling, 
there were “no leaders acknowledged by the whole community” (p. 152), while “organi- 
zations in which the basic purposes directly or indirectly involve close social relations” had 
an active membership “either almost exclusively Totok or predominantly Peranakan” (p. 
114). Finally, we must ask whether, with the opposing forces of Chinese nationalism and 
Indonesian nationalism growing inexorably stronger year after year, as they did throughout 
the fifties, there was ever any alternative to a final polarization of the Chinese population 
in Indonesia. 

It is easy to doubt it today, for the events of 1957-60 have shown the Chinese community 
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to have been a house of cards. The Indonesian government had only to exert a steady 
pressure and it fell in two suspiciously neat piles. Today only Totok children are attending 
Chinese-language schools, while the great majority of Peranakan children are attending 
Indonesian-language schools, sponsored in large part by Peranakan organizations. Almost 
none of the organizations now includes both Peranakans and Totoks; even the “community” 
associations no longer pretend to a mixed membership or leadership. The present degree 
of disunity between the two communities is suggested by the fact that when the Indonesian 
government lowered the boom on the Totok traders of West Java in 1959-60, a majority of 
Peranakan leaders backed the government of Indonesia. True, large numbers of Peranakans 
stopped pursuing the mirage of pan-Chinese nationalism only when their hands were 
forced by the Indonesian government. But that it was a mirage and that they could not 
have pursued it much longer was never in doubt. 

One can hardly blame Dr. Willmott for lacking the clarity of vision which hindsight 
provides, (In his preface, dated in 1960, he notes that recent developments “may have 
halted or even reversed the trend toward assimilation which the writer observed during his 
stay in Semarang.”) It is necessary to point out, however, that, although he has character- 
ized the salient differences between Totoks and Peranakans very well, his decision to con- 
sider them segments of a single community has led him to write for long stretches about 
“the Semarang Chinese” as if these differences were insignificant. The whole brilliant dis- 
cussion of “Chinese enterprise” in Chapter 3 is marred by this failing, as is the treatment of 
“Chinese” ethnic relations with Indonesians. And it seems to me that his least successful 
analysis, that of family and kinship, is vulnerable precisely because of the tendency to 
confuse Totok and Peranakan patterns and to extend results concerning one or the other 
“sub-community” to the whole of the Semarang Chinese (cf. p. 302). 

It can also be argued, to make a final point, that both studies suffer from a certain 
degree of conceptual under-analysis. Nationalism is an omnibus concept par excellence, and 
at no point in his study does Dr. Williams take a close look at its various components. Had 
he done so, we would have learned more about minority nationalism as a generic phe- 
nomenon (cf. pp. 201-02); we would have better understood the differential successes of the 
pan-Chinese movement; and we probably would have been spared the “universally accepta- 
ble” assertion (p. 3) that “virtually all [overseas Chinese] look ultimately to China as their 
symbol of national prestige and security.” This generalization, applicable to so few of 
Java’s Peranakan Chinese, is what comes of failing to realize that the manifestation of one 
kind of nationalism (cultural) does not necessarily imply another (in this instance, politi- 
cal) in comparable degree. 

Socio-cultural change is another comprehensive concept, and a reading of Dr. Willmott’s 
study suggests the wisdom of keeping analytically distinct at least four relevant processes: 
society formation, culture formation, assimilation, and acculturation—and possibly a fifth, 
if modernization is in a given situation different from acculturation to a specfic modern 
culture. The analysis of the “decline” in hard work and perseverence among the Semarang 
Chinese (p. 73 ff.) will serve as an example of the need here. Peranakans place less emphasis 
on industriousness than Totoks, and within both communities the younger generation is 
less industrious than the older. These are the facts to be explained, and Dr. Willmott has 
in hand almost all the ingredients for the job. But he fails to distinguish the two sets of 
facts as the result of different processes at quite different times. Why do Peranakans differ 
from Totoks in this regard? Because of what happened at the time Peranakan culture was 
formed: because of the different child-rearing practices of Indonesian mothers and nurse- 
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maids, and other domestic influences affecting character formation, because as Peranakan 
society stabilized, unbridled individualism was tempered by considerations of family repu- 
tation and community status, and so forth. But all that happened centuries ago. Most of 
the change which Dr. Willmott is concerned to explain has occurred in this century and 
consists, I would suggest, of (1) Peranakans being Dutchified, (2) both Totoks and Perana- 
kans being modernized, and (3) Totoks being Peranakanized. A young man may place less 
value on hard work than his father because he has been modernized or because he has 
partly acculturated to the Peranakan way of life. Not only are these two processes not always 
sharply distinguished in Dr. Willmott’s analysis; the latter has also been confused with 
culture formation. It may very well be that the ontogeny of many local-born Chinese 
recapitulates the phylogeny of Peranakan culture, but it does not elucidate socio-cultural 
change to mix the two in analysis. 

Change is fickle, and its study a correspondingly risky business. The moral I draw 
from the weak points of Dr. Williams’ monograph is that an understanding of historical 
process out of conjunction with social process is not enough. And the lesson to be drawn 
from Dr. Willmott’s analytical imperfections may be that broad historical perspective is 
necessary to tell one kind of socio-cultural change from another. But the shortcomings of 
both books count for little in comparison with their achievements. Dr. Williams illuminates 
a key period in the history of modern Indonesia, and Dr. Willmott provides a searching first 
analysis of an Indonesian Chinese community. Each in his way contributes handsomely 
to our knowledge of Indonesia and its Chinese minority. 

G. WiLi1AM SKINNER 
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Einfuhrung in die Kunst Ostasiens. 34 Inter- 
pretationen. By Dretricu Secket. Miin- 
chen: R. Piper & Co. Verlag, 1960. Samm- 
lung Piper; Probleme und Ergebnisse der 
modernen Wissenschaft. 429. Notes, Bib- 
liography, Time Table. 


In his latest book, Professor Seckel of Hei- 
delberg University, already well known for 
his Buddhistische Kunst Ostasiens (Stuttgart, 
1957), attempts to introduce the general reader 
to the arts of China and Japan. Instead of a 
broad survey presented in the usual historical- 
chronological order, Professor Seckel has writ- 
ten a detailed discussion of a selected group of 
objects since he feels that the other approach 
has led to a monotonous repetition of the same 
material. What he has emphasized is the for- 
mal structure of the works, for he feels that 
without making a serious attempt to under- 
stand the form-language, all analysis remains 
one-sided and superficial. 

From the immense range of Far Eastern art, 
‘Seckel has chosen a total of thirty-four objects, 
the earliest of which is an Early Chou bronze 
vessel dating from about 1000 B.C., while the 
latest, made only a few years ago, is a wood- 
block by the modern Japanese artist, Onchi. 
These various works are discussed under six 
main headings—the cosmos; the Buddha 
world; man; animal and plant; objects; and 
landscape. No clear distinction is made be- 
tween works of Chinese and Japanese art. Of 
the thirty-four, fourteen are taken from the art 
of China, nineteen from Japan, and one from 
Korea. The individual discussions are illumi- 
nating, not only in their analysis of the form 
and content of the works, but also in their 
treatment of the cultural milieu which pro- 
duced them. The comments are supplemented 
by numerous footnotes which are especially 
valuable for their many references to recent 
German writings in their field. Although dis- 
appointingly small and rather indifferent in 
quality, the illustrations are well-chosen, and 
the excellent descriptions show that the author 
is well-informed about the latest scholarly in- 
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formation on dating and attribution. The 
writing is clear and straightforward without 
that kind of pedantry and art-historical jargon 
which mars so many books of this type. 
Stimulating as Professor Seckel’s book is, 
one cannot help but wonder if his idea of 
choosing such a relatively small number of 
objects and discussing them in what is often 
very minute detail is the best way of intro- 
ducing the layman to the art of the East. For 
example the first section, entitled Cosmos, pre- 
sents the Hall of Annual Prayer of the Temple 
of Heaven in Peking (which goes back to a 
Ming design but in its present form was erected 
in 1889), an Early Chou ceremonial vessel, and 
two Chinese mirrors, one Late Chou and the 
other Han. All these objects are both beautiful 
and representative, but if this discussion repre- 
sents the idea of the Cosmos in the Far East, 
then the selection is not broad enough—surely, 
for example, the Ise Shrine should have been 
included. In fact, the whole idea that there is 
basically no difference between China and Ja- 
pan is a dubious assumption, and it seems un- 
justified to have more objects from Japan than 
from the far older and greater art of China; 
or is this merely a reflection of the personal 
taste of the author, who spent many years in 
Japan? Another point open to question con- 
cerns the Chinese paintings; of the eight in- 
cluded, no less than seven are of Sung origin, 
while the eighth is attributed to the early Yuan 
period, and is essentially Sung in spirit. The 
Sung period was certainly the high point of 
Chinese landscape painting, but would it not 
have been better to have included at least one 
of the Yuan masters, not to mention the many 
outstanding artists of the Ming and Ch‘ing 
periods? Again, although four works of Bud- 
dhist sculpture, two of wood and two of stone, 
are included, no reference is made to the more 
characteristic Buddhist bronzes and lacquer 
figures. The author also omits any mention of 
the numerous non-Buddhist sculptures of 
China, such as the lovely clay grave figures or 
the magnificent jade carvings. Another serious 
omission is that of Chinese porcelain, the area 
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of Chinese art best known in the West and 
most popular with collectors in all countries. 
The one brief discussion of a Sung celadon is 
certainly no substitute for the lack of any 
reference to Ming and Ch‘ing enamelled ware. 
Again, although no Korean ceramics are men- 
tioned, a rather poor provincial T‘ang sculp- 
ture from Korea is included. It is the author’s 
privilege to choose those objects which suit his 
purpose and taste, but a book which is designed 
as an introduction should at least try to give 
as rounded a picture as it possibly can. Never- 
theless, despite the strange omissions and a 
methodology which is certainly open to ques- 
tion, Seckel’s book is an interesting and well- 
done work. 
Huco MunstTERBERG 
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The Confucian Persuasion. Edited by ArTHUR 
F. Wricut. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1960. x, 390. Index. $8.50. 


A changing trend in the study of Chinese 
history has recently appeared in this country. 
Instead of taking a sweeping view of Chinese 
civilization and generalizing about the nature 
of Chinese society, as it was often done a while 
ago, attention is being increasingly turned to 
close scrutiny of its specific aspects, and to de- 
tailed analysis and interpretation of concrete 
facts. This welcome trend is reflected partly in 
several interesting symposia, among which the 
volume under review is one of the most out- 
standing. 

The aim of the volume is to seek, in the 
editor’s words, “to arrive at a deeper under- 
standing of Chinese civilization and to make 
the most effective use of existing scholarly 
talents.” Emphasis is placed upon two aspects 
of the Confucian tradition: the manner in 
which Confucianism as an “operational force” 
had affected individual lives and the evolution 
of institutions, and its pattern of growth and 
modus operandi in various periods of Chinese 
history. Judging by the contents of the ten 
essays which make up the book, this aim has 
been amply achieved. 

The scope of the book is indicated by the 
titles of the essays: “The Confucianization of 
South China,” by Hisayuki Miyakawa; “Sui 
Yang-ti: Personality and Stereotype,” by the 
editor; “Neo-Confucianism and Neo-Leyal- 
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ism in T‘ang Intellectual Life, 755-805,” by 
Edwin G. Pulleyblank; “Confucian Elements 
in the Theory of Painting,” by James F. Cahill; 
“Traditional Heroes in Chinese Popular Fic- 
tion,” by Robert Ruhlmann; “Protest Against 
Convention and Convention of Protest,” by 
David S. Nivison; “Confucian Eremitism in 
the Yiian Period,” by Frederick W. Mote; 
“Some Themes in Chinese Rebel Ideologies,” 
by Yuji Muramatsu; “Ill Wind in the Well- 
field: The Erosion of the Confucian Ground of 
Controversy,” by Joseph R. Levenson; and 
“The Anti-Confucian Movement in Early Re- 
publican China,” by Tse-tsung Chow. The edi- 
tor’s Introduction brings the diversified discus- 
sions into rapport with the central theme of 
the symposium. Experts and laymen alike 
should find the volume worthwhile reading. 
The Introduction is written with insight and 
skill, but the reader might feel that Mr. Wright 
has done less than full justice to one of the most 
important facts presented in the essays, namely, 
that the intellectual fabric of imperial China 
was formed by intertwining strands of Confu- 
cianism, Taoism, Legalism, and Buddhism; 
the Confucian motif dominated without over- 
whelming the Taoist, Legalist, or Buddhist. 
Mr. Miyakawa, for instance, makes it clear that 
Confucianism never did win a complete victory 
over the other persuasions. “Even today,” he 
observes, “shamanistic practices have not been 
eradicated wholly in the south where the 
strength of Buddhism and Taoism can be re- 
garded as a manifestation of old beliefs in an 
altered guise” (p. 46). Mr. Pulleyblank shows 
that during the Tang period “Confucianism 
was by no means the only philosophy in vogue,” 
and that while men turned to the Classics for 
inspiration, “they turned also to Buddhism, 
Taoism, and the ancient Legalist writers” (p. 
78). As late as the seventeenth century, accord- 
ing to Mr. Miyakawa, when the Ch‘ing gov- 
ernment began to “Confucianize” Taiwan, the 
hsiang-chiang, which were instituted for the 
purpose of popular indoctrination, “were not 
purely Confucian” in their contents. In addi- 
tion to expounding Taoist texts, such as the 
Kan-ying p‘ien and the Yin-chih wen, a “legal- 
ist element” was introduced at several points 
(p. 44). Mr. Ruhlmann remarks significantly 
that “all efforts to ‘Confucianize’ fiction re- 
mained only partially successful” (p. 176). 
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Indeed, it is doubtful that there was complete 
Confucianization in any area of Chinese intel- 
lectual life at any time. 

Mr. Wright does not deny the fact of incom- 
plete Confucianization, but instead of taking 
it as evidence of the coexistence of non-Confu- 
cian persuasions with the Confucian, he sees 
in it the secret of Confucian longevity. Being 
in possession of adaptability, suppleness, and 
inner variety, he says, Confucianism gained 
perennial vitality by being confronted with 
rival ideas (pp. 6 and 13). This raises a ques- 
tion: Why did Confucianism fail to renew 
itself and succumb suddenly to the challenge 
of rival ideas in the twentieth century? 

Confucianism indeed possessed adaptability. 
But to what did it adapt itself? The first and 
most important adaptation was made on the 
eve of the unification, by Hsiin-tzu, who modi- 
fied the founder’s teachings and rendered them 
more or less consonant with some of the social 
forces that led to the emergence of the empire. 
By being made adaptable to the nascent dynas- 
tic system Confucianism became suitable for 
eventual adoption as imperial ideology. Prepa- 
ration was thus made for the crucial transition 
from “academic” to “imperial Confucianism.” 

The Confucian persuasion owed much to 
state support for its dominant position in Chi- 
nese intellectual life in imperial times. It may 
be recalled that Confucius himself made little 
headway in endeavoring to propagate his teach- 
ing; Mencius fought a frustrating battle against 
prevalent “false doctrines.” Even Hsiin-tzu did 
not see success. It was only when the Han rul- 
ers gave official recognition to Confucianism 
that it began to develop into an operational 
force in society, generating at the same time 
intellectual forces that in turn helped to shape 
the imperial system itself. Thus, what Con- 
fucius and Mencius failed to accomplish despite 
their zeal and wisdom, was readily done by 
men of lesser caliber like Shu-sun T‘ung and 
Kung-sun Hung. However, in adapting itself 
to the imperial system Confucianism became a 
part of that system and was destined to stand 
and fall with it. It is hardly surprising that 
“under the pressure of political collapse and 
social chaos” in early republican China, men as 
Mr. Wright says, “no longer lived by a Con- 
fucian persuasion” (p. 20). Had Confucianism 
remained uncommitted to the imperial system 
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—had it not so successfully adapted itself to it 
—K‘ang Yu-wei and others who tried franti- 
cally to revive it might have found their task 
easier. 

The individual essays are well-conceived 
and well-written, but there are a few places 
where the authors could have been a little more 
meticulous in formulating their arguments. 
One instance: In narrating the “opening and 
control of the south by local Confucian schol- 
ars” Mr. Miyakawa offers the view that as re- 
corded in “the three histories which deal with 
the Han dynasty,” “the harsher, more legalist 
type of official (k’u-li) was in this period the 
servant of the centralizing power of the Han 
house, while the gentler, more humane type 
(Asiin-li) was associated with local elites and 
sought to develop local cultures centrifugally 
in accord with Confucian ideals” (p. 30). It 
is true that the k‘u-li served the centralizing 
power, but evidence is yet to be found in the 
Shih-chi, the Ch‘ien Han-shu, and the Hou 
Han-shu, where the stories of such officials are 
told, to support the contention that the Asiin-li 
acted centrifugally, in opposition to the central- 
izing power. The Aséin-li, in fact, worked also 
to enhance the authority and dignity of the 
emperor, although he applied Confucian prin- 
ciples in their administration instead of Legalist 
techniques. And, it may be noted, he did this 
often with the knowledge and approval of the 
emperor. The imperial system, as it existed in 
Han times at least, was bivalent, with affinities 
toward both Confucianism and Legalism. As 
Emperor Hsiian revealed, the operational prin- 
ciple of the Han was “a mixture of the meth- 
ods of the hegemonic lord (pa, Legalism) and 
of the true king (wang, Confucianism)” 
(Han-shu 9). The hsiin-li and k‘u-li, each in 
his own way, contributed to the maintenance of 
this bivalent system. Mr. Miyakawa’s statement 
that the Asin-li “sought to develop cultures 
centrifugally” might prove misleading to un- 
wary readers. 

Another instance: Mr. Ruhlmann writes 
with discernment on Chinese fictional litera- 
ture, but at times he comes close to overstat- 
ing his thesis. Chinese novelists and_play- 
wrights, he writes, not being tied by the 
“{ntentions, conventions, pressures, and preju- 
dices” that plagued historiographers, “show 
man as he is or would like to be, not as rules 
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say he should be” (p. 146). This is not always 
true. Fictional literature, such as Shuo Yiieh 
chung-+ chuan, the Feng shuang fei, and the 
P‘i-pa chi, occasionally share with historiogra- 
phies some of their conventions and prejudices. 
In fact, Mr. Ruhlmann himself indicates that 
“the later novels” and numerous ballads and 
plays do not show the degree of impartiality 
with which the historiographer, Ch‘en Shou, 
handles the Three Kingdoms. 

Mr. Ruhlmann’s use of the term ts‘ai-tzu shu 
as the equivalent of yen-i or novel (p. 143) 
appears questionable. This term was coined by 
the ill-starred seventeenth-century writer, Chin 
Sheng-t‘an, to serve as his stamp of approval 
for half a dozen works of widely divergent 
character, the Chuang-tzu (philosophical es- 
say), the Li-sao (poetry), the Shih-chi (his- 
toriography), the poems of Tu Fu, the Shui-hu 
(novel), and the Hsi-hsiang chi (hsi or ch‘ii). 
Among these only the Shui-hu is a novel. In 
other words, while the Shui-hu is a ts‘ai-tzu 
shu, not all the ts‘ai-tzu shu are novels. 

Kune-cuuan Hstao 
University of Washington 


Les Trois Royaumes: Volume I. Original Trans- 
lation and Commentary by Ncn1em Toan 
and Lous Ricaup. Saigon, Vietnam: Bul- 
letin de la Societé des Etudes Indochinoi- 
ses, 1960. xlix, 447. Illustrations and Map. 
$4.00. 


Professors Louis Ricaud and Nghiem Toan, 
whose annotated translation of Empress Wu’s 
biography in the New T“ang History was re- 
viewed elsewhere (JAOS, Aug. 1960, pp. 448- 
50), have again collaborated in this French 
rendition of the first fifteen chapters of San-kuo 
yen-t. The present work supersedes an earlier 
translation of five chapters by the same authors 
and is but the first of several volumes in pros- 
pect. The intent is to present a complete an- 
notated translation of the original novel, some- 
thing which has never been attempted before. 
The publication is profusely illustrated with 
black-and-white sketches of original Chinese 
paintings and is aesthetically attractive. 

The introductory material alone is worth the 
price of the volume, for Professor Toan pro- 
vides for the serious student of the Chinese 
novel an exhaustive analysis of relevant T‘ang 
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and Sung editions and commentaries which 
had a bearing on the fictional elaboration of the 
original third century historical events. The 
novel is also succinctly summarized. The 
French version supplies commentaries to the 
most complete edition of San-kuo yen-i, omitted 
from Brewitt-Taylor’s admirable work, Ro- 
mance of the Three Kingdoms, 2 vols., Tokyo, 
1959. 

This novel still appeals to the contemporary 
Chinese. Many temples in Taiwan are erected 
to Kuan Yii, the military hero and pact brother 
of Liu Pei who was known for his strong feel- 
ings and faithfulness. Kuan Yii has also been a 
religious figure of significance on the main- 
land. There are many popular plays today 
which celebrate Three Dynasty themes. 

Much of the annotation in Les Trois Roy- 
aumes consists of amplification from French 
secondary sources. Achilles Fang’s monograph 
was apparently not consulted (The Chronicle 
of the Three Kingdoms, Chapters 69-78 from 
the Tzu chih t'une chien). Wieger’s writings 
are relied on primarily, for instance, in discuss- 
ing the Yellow Turban rebellion. The authors 
fail to note that the movement which was 
eradicated in eastern China arose again in 
Szechwan and succeeded in creating a state 
based on theocratic principles which survived 
for almost three decades (cf. Levy, Yellow Tur- 
ban Religion and Rebellion at the End of Han, 
JAOS, 76.4 (1956) 221-24). Instead of re- 
lying on secondary references to expand a 
story which in itself is a masterpiece of litera- 
ture, it would be much more meaningful to 
compare the original historical account in San- 
kuo-chih and the commentary by P*ei Sung- 
chih with the novel and then trace the way in 
which the facts received their literary embellish- 
ment. This type of analysis might not only 
contribute greatly to our knowledge of early 
Chinese history but also might help us to under- 
stand the ways in which the Chinese made their 
own historical value judgments by selection and 
rejection of statements in primary sources. 

The scope of the translation efforts of Pro- 
fessors Ricaud and Toan is tremendous, how- 
ever, and the authors are to be congratulated 
for having published a partial translation of 
the Three Kingdoms which, while not defini- 
tive in the reviewer’s opinion for the reason 
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stated above, is by far the best study of this 
novel available to date. 

Howarp Levy 
Taichung, Taiwan 


Chugoku kyosantoshi kenkyu [Studies in the 
History of the Chinese Communist Party ]. 
By Isurxkawa Tapao. Tokyo: Keiéd Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 8, 380, 6. Appendices, Bib- 
liography. Yen 550. 


In an introductory comment addressed to 
his fellow scholars in Japan, Professor Ishikawa 
criticizes Japaneses studies of Chinese Commu- 
nist Party history for failing to make use of 
new materials and for neglecting foreign re- 
search. He then presents twelve articles, drawn 
from his work since 1952, which illustrate the 
successful use he personally has made of these 
new sources. In each article, Ishikawa takes up 
a specific problem in Party history; he intro- 
duces all of the relevant data to be found in 
Chinese, Japanese, and American works; and 
he then analyzes this information to reach some 
tentative conclusions. Herein lies the value of 
these essays: Ishikawa’s rich synthesis of the 
mass of Japanese writings on Chinese Commu- 
nism with the more recent Chinese and Amer- 
ican studies. His essays advance our knowledge 
of certain phases of Party history well beyond 
the introductory stage, and his extensive foot- 
notes also constitute an excellent guide to the 
good points and defects of many Japanese 
works (e.g., the publications of the Japanese 
Foreign Office, Intelligence Department, which 
were edited by Hatano Kan‘ichi). They also 
serve to correct minor mistakes made in recent 
American works on the CCP. 

The essays included in this volume were or- 
iginally published in Japanese scholarly jour- 
nals, chiefly in Hégaku Kenkyd, between 1952 
and 1958. In general, they relate to three as- 
pects of Party history which Professor Ishikawa 
has studied closely: shifts in the Party line, the 
development of Mao Tse-tung’s leadership, and 
Soviet influence upon the Chinese revolution. 
(Although many of Professor Ishikawa’s essays 
deal with Sino-Soviet affairs, he does not appear 
to have consulted materials in Russian.) The 
first essay gives a general view of the history 
of the Party from its inception to 1958, and it 
is the only article which touches on the Sino- 
Japanese War period (1937-1945). Ishikawa 
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explains this lack of a detailed treatment of the 
Resistance War by saying that it is to be a 
“future topic of research.” The other articles in 
this volume are: “The First KMT-CCP Alli- 
ance and the Comintern;” “The Chinghan 
Railroad Strike and Ch‘en Tu-hsiu;” “The 
Chinese Communist Party in the Period of the 
Wuhan Government;” “The Chinese Commu- 
nist Party Immediately After the Defeat of the 
Great Revolution” (the period discussed is 
July-December, 1927); “An Inquiry into the 
Problem of the Li Li-san Line;” “The Li Li-san 
Line and the Russia-Returned Student Fac- 
tion;” “The Problem of the Resist-Japan, Anti- 
Imperialism United Front in the Kiangsi Soviet 
Period;” “An Inquiry into the Sian Incident;” 
“Trends During the First Three Years of the 
Chinese People’s Republic;” “The Content and 
Specific Character of the Constitution of the 
Chinese People’s Republic;” and “Communist 
China and the Soviet Union: The Limits of 
Autonomy.” 

With the exception of the first one, Ishi- 
kawa’s essays are not broad historical surveys; 
they deal with very specific questions. For in- 
stance, the article on the Peking-Hankow rail- 
road clash of February 7, 1923, takes up the 
problem of the form of the KMT-CCP collabo- 
ration, and the influence of the Chinghan strike 
in leading Ch‘en Tu-hsiu to support the Com- 
intern’s pro-KMT policy (“the bloc within”). 
Similarly, the essay on Li Li-san and the re- 
turned students explores the nature of the 
inner-Party struggle in early 1931, particularly 
whether or not there were any significant 
theoretical differences between Li and Ch‘en 
Shao-yii. The essay on the Sian Incident con- 
siders the question of Moscow’s guidance of 
the CCP in this crucial affair from the stand- 
point of both policy and execution. It also intro- 
duces to the Western reader many Japanese 
works on this particular event. In all of the 
essays, Professor Ishikawa pays great attention 
to the reliability and consistency of source 
materials; his bibliography lists seventy-three 
titles of Japanese works on Chinese Commu- 
nism, most of which has scarcely been opened 
in the West. 

The appendix to this volume (pp. 321-378) 
contains three articles, only the last of which is 
likely to be of interest to the non-Japanese 
reader. The first is a detailed survey of Chi- 
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nese studies in America as of April 1958; the 
second is the “Record of Mr. Robert C. North’s 
Interview with Chang Kuo-t‘ao” (November 3, 
1950)—Ishikawa’s translation into Japanese of 
a typescript located at the Hoover Library, 
Stanford University; and the third is a long 
review by Ishikawa of Hua Kang’s semi-official 
work Wuc-ssu ytintung shih [History of the 
May 4th Movement], Shanghai, 1951. 

In his interpretations, Professor Ishikawa is 
not strikingly original; in fact, he often puts 
down older Japanese analyses in favor of recent, 
well-known interpretations by American schol- 
ars. In some cases, however, he has taken his 
cue from American scholars and gone much 
further: i.e., his documentation of the influence 
of the Chinghan railroad strike on Ch‘en Tu- 
hsiu, an idea first raised by Benjamin Schwartz. 
Other articles in this book are useful precisely 
because they synthesize important Japanese and 
Chinese documents which have not been exten- 
sively used in the past. This volume has the 
additional advantages of being cleanly printed, 
in non-abbreviated characters, and of selling 
for the agreeable price of $1.50. 

Cuatmers A. JOHNSON 


University of California, Berkeley 


China Crosses the Yalu: The Decision to Enter 
the Korean War. By Atten S. Wuitinc. 
New York: Macmillan, 1960. x, 219. Maps, 
Tables, Notes, Bibliography, Index. $7.50. 


One of China’s main traditional concerns 
has been maintenance of the security of its 
frontiers against “barbarian” incursions. The 
times have not diminished that concern, and 
the memorable Chinese Communist interven- 
tion of October 1950 in the Korean War was 
an early manifestation of the present Peking 
regime’s deep-seated interest in the Japan- 
Korea sector of its defense perimeter in par- 
ticular. Dr. Allen S. Whiting, the author of 
Soviet Policies in China, 1917-1924 and Sin- 
kiang: Pawn or Pivot?, in his new work under- 
takes to assess the little-known motivations and 
forces which shaped that intervention. 

The author remarks Peking’s basic assump- 
tion of inevitable conflict with “the imperial- 
ists,” and makes sober note of the concern that 
contemporary American occupation policies in 
Japan must have aroused in Moscow and Pe- 
king. His analysis leads him to conclude that 
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the Soviet Union was probably the prime 
mover in the planning that led to the North 
Korean aggression of June 1950, and that 
China assumed a major role only when politi- 
cal maneuver failed to deflect the threat of 
defeat from the North Koreans after the UN 
Inchon landing of September 15. 

Dr. Whiting judges that the Chinese warn- 
ings issued after mid-September of an intention 
to intervene if the UN forces crossed the 38th 
Parallel in pursuit of the broken North Korean 
army were clear—but he nevertheless postulates 
a failure in the communication of intents be- 
tween the Chinese and American sides. In 
natural sequence the Chinese “volunteers” 
crossed the Yalu River to enter North Korea 
(unobserved) in mid-October, launched their 
first surprise attack on the South Korean and 
UN forces at the end of the month, and next, 
when the UN armies with overweening con- 
fidence drove back toward the Yalu, struck the 
massive blow that threw the challengers back 
south of the 38th. The Chinese intervention 
had now fully materialized. 

This is a revealing analysis, and the picture 
presented is logical. Dr. Whiting’s book is a 
valuable contribution to the literature on this 
important subject. Yet it is to be noted that 
the author had to work in an area where the 
data are notoriously of highly uncertain value, 
and that he himself emphasizes the tentative 
character of his findings. 

In short, other hypotheses regarding Chi- 
nese and Soviet motivations than some here set 
forth may ultimately be found more nearly 
correct. As regards the intriguing question of 
the Korean War’s origins in particular, this 
reviewer submits that the known facts would 
support a hypothesis of equal Sino-Soviet re- 
sponsibility in planning, or even a Chinese 
initiative, as readily as they do the thesis of 
Moscow’s being the prime mover. Cui bono? 
China quite as much as Russia. 

The reviewer moreover believes Dr. Whiting 
to have been too charitable in his suggestion 
that events in Korea reached their sorry pass 
because Peking and Washington failed to con- 
vey precise intent to each other. The Chinese 
intent had been made abundantly clear in 
advance via various statements by Chinese 
leaders. So had the American intent, as em- 
bodied in the October 7 UN resolution sanc- 
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tioning the unification of Korea by force of 
arms. There was no failure of communication: 
there was simply a refusal by the leading UN 
power, the United States, to believe that China 
would dare to engage in warfare against the 
champion of the Occident—or, daring, would 
meet other fate than utter disaster. 

The author in the end tots up a summary 
balance sheet for China’s intervention. Suffice 
it to say that the intervention achieved its evi- 
dent chief purpose—the protection of China’s 
security interests in the Korean Peninsula. 

O. Epmunp CiusB 
Columbia University 


Common Sense About China. By Guy Wint. 
New York: Macmillan, 1960. The Com- 
mon Sense Series. 176. $2.95. 


The author of this book is a veteran Eng- 
lish newspaperman who has been studying 
and reporting developments in Asia for thirty 
years. In his latest work Mr. Wint undertakes 
to summarize and interpret the history of 
China during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, with the intention of explaining in 
simple terms why Communism triumphed in 
China and what that triumph signifies. He 
appears to have read with considerable percep- 
tion many of the scholarly works dealing with 
this subject and he writes not only lucidly but 
also with refreshing objectivity. 

The author contends that although the vic- 
tory of the Communists was by no means in- 
evitable, they won out in China for the most 
powerful reasons. Chief among these were the 
failure of the Kuomintang to carry out any- 
thing even approaching a comprehensive pro- 
gram of social and economic reform, and the 
Japanese invasion of China, which destroyed 
Chiang Kai-shek’s military might and gave 
the Communists an opportunity to extend their 
influence and power throughout the large areas 
occupied by the Japanese. As for the present 
Communist government of China, Mr. Wint 
seems to think it will endure, “for good or 
evil.” He credits it with substantial accom- 
plishments and feels that its efforts to revolu- 
tionize and regenerate China will have a pro- 
found impact on the future history of Asia. 

Occasional errors and some doubtful con- 
clusions fail to detract from the value of this 
book, which should be recommended to any- 
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one seeking an easily understood but none- 
theless informed and intelligent analysis of 
contemporary China and the forces that have 
created it. 

Donan G, GILLIN 
Duke University 


Index to “Ch‘ing Tai Ch‘ou Pan I Wu Shih 
Mo.” Edited by Davin Netson Rowe et al. 
Hamden, Conn.:The Shoe String Press, 
1960. xi, 855. $15.00. 


“The complete account of the management 
of barbarian affairs in the Ch‘ing period,” usu- 
ally cited as IWSM, is the basic collection of 
imperial documents on China’s foreign rela- 
tions from 1836 to 1874. Users of documentary 
collections, as they steadily increase in number, 
always hope for this kind of aid, and seldom 
get it. 

Professor Rowe conceived this project in 1938 
in Peiping and got it started with the help of 
Professor William Hung, chief editor of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index 
Series. The project was further developed with 
the help of research workers under Professor 
Yang Shao-tseng, then of the Academia Sinica 
Institute of Modern History, when Dr. Rowe 
was in Taipei as Asia Foundation Representa- 
tive in 1954-1956. Finally it was completed and 
published with research support at Yale, where 
Miss Sophia S. F. Yen apparently re-checked 
the quarter-million or so page references 
against the IWSM volumes. Eight persons’ 
names are on the title page. 

This history suggests why so few indices of 
this sort are available. We have this volume 
now only because one man kept after it for 
twenty years, four or more institutions gave 
support, and several relays of people contrib- 
uted to the indexing, compiling, editing, and 
checking. The task was formidable. At one 
point the files are said to have contained many 
errors, but a check of sixty odd random refer- 
ences reveals none now. Miss Yen evidently did 
her work well. Professor Rowe and his col- 
leagues are all to be congratuiated. 

Of what value is this volume and why does 
it set an example which should stimulate pro- 
duction of similar indices for other collections? 
The answer lies in the fact that it opens up a 
new dimension of the sources. One might call 
it the comparative dimension. To be sure, there 
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is the immediate value also, as with any index, 
that one can find all references to a given man 
or place or other item indexed, without labori- 
ous searching. But beyond this one can get an 
over-view of certain proportions of China’s 
foreign relations. What American historian 
would have expected, for example, that refer- 
ences to the United States would fill only seven 
columns while France fills twelve, England 
twenty-one and Russia sixteen? Obviously, so- 
cial scientists who aspire to snaring the truth 
with quantification have a bright future here. 

Much of the index is taken up with place 
names, a type of data with perhaps the least 
exciting potentialities. But in meeting their 
problem, I do not see what else the compilers 
could have done. References to persons (all 
references are precise, to page and line, and in 
the sequence of the documents, which is chron- 
ological) open up new opportunities for bio- 
graphical work. References to official titles, 
items of trade, institutions, taxes, ships, and the 
like offer still other opportunities. The use of 
this volume in years to come will show that the 
big investment was well made, and that there 
should be many more like it. 

J. K. Farrpank 

Harvard University 


A Syllabus for the Mandarin Primer. By Rutan 
Cuao Pian. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity, Department of Far Eastern Lan- 
guages, 1960. No pagination (about 130 
pages). $1.50. 

The head tutor of the State Department 
Language School for Chinese, a man with 
many years experience in Peiping, Taichung, 
and Washington, once told me that he could 
invariably distinguish after three minutes of 
conversation in Chinese with newly-arrived 
American students those who had commenced 
their study of the language through the Man- 
darin Primer (MP) of Dr. Y. R. Chao from 
those who had begun by all other methods; in 
his view: “They used real Chinese, and one 
could imagine that the best of them would 
soon be speaking like natives.” That this sys- 
tem of presenting the language is immeasur- 
ably beyond others, most linguists will agree, 
even though undoubtedly the general level of 
primers of Chinese is very high, and many 
Americans are learning Chinese satisfactorily 
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by other methods. Many other Americans, 
however, impelled by the awareness of the im- 
mense importance of the language to study it 
in a rapidly growing number of colleges and 
universities, and encouraged in this now by 
government support, are not learning it well, or 
are being discouraged by classroom exposure to 
inadequate methods. How does one decide on 
the best method to apply in his classrooms? 
Ultimately one must measure his system against 
the standards of modern linguistic science, for 
the correlation between excellence by this stand- 
ard and results in the classroom is undeniable. 
The late George Kennedy, who fathered the 
evolution of the Yale system of romanization 
and the series of teaching materials using it, 
responded to my surprise on noting that he had 
abandoned that system in his own classrooms 
in favor of the MP in a conversation in New 
Haven in 1958 by remarking simply that he 
was always ready to defer to a superior system, 
even if it meant abandoning his own inven- 
tion. Vested interests, material and psychologi- 
cal, usually make such objectivity difficult. 
However, another difficulty, it must be ad- 
mitted, has been that the MP is highly concen- 
trated, “written by a genius for geniuses,” 
as one reviewer wrote on the appearance of the 
book some twelve years ago. It makes no un- 
Necessary concessions to the student, involves 
him in active application of his intelligence at 
all moments, and moves at a rapid pace. Teach- 
ers have to be on their toes to devise more illus- 
trations of the text materials in the classrooms, 
while students must be on their toes to learn 
inductively and to remember. Both teachers 
and students now will be grateful to Rulan 
Chao Pian for letting them rest their toes a 
little. The publication of the syllabus that she 
has worked out at Harvard to supplement the 
MP with exercise materials and illustrations of 
idiom and structure is a significant event. For 
each of the twenty-four lessons of MP we are 
given here from three to six pages of such 
materials, arranged in three columns, giving 
G. R. romanization, Chinese characters, and 
English versions for each item. The accom- 
panying headings supply grammatical analysis 
that is occasionally more than the student 
needs, but which is invaluable to the teacher. 
Like MP, it is lively, stimulating material. For 
the essence of this system is lively, active class- 
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room use. It eschews all the artificial humdrum 
of textbookese that both makes classes boring 
and deceives the student into thinking he is 
learning the real language until the moment of 
great enlightenment when, on arrival in the 
area, he finds he can rattle his stiffly-pronounced 
pattern sentences off a mile-a-minute, but can- 
not understand anything that is being spoken 
around him. This is but one of the deficiencies 
of some of the other systems; another is one 
that teachers often feel acutely. For example, at 
the conference on the teaching of Chinese held 
under MLA sponsorship in New York in 
October, 1960, a leading figure in the field 
made the imaginative suggestion that the lan- 
guage teachers should devise some sort of sum- 
mer academic seminars in which they could 
gather together to listen to lectures in good 
high-level Chinese and carry on discussions on 
academic topics. “After some years of teaching 
‘nit, woo, ta’ to beginners,” he said, “there is the 
danger that we lose our ability to speak Chinese 
on a higher level than that, and we need the 
refresher of contact with real Chinese again.” 
While appreciating the suggestion, those of us 
who use MP undoubtedly were thinking that if 
the gentleman only used real Chinese in his 
classrooms, even “nii, woo, ta” could be taught 
as high-level Chinese, and his difficulty, un- 
doubtedly real though it is, would not then 
exist to plague him. 

With Mrs. Pian’s Syllabus, with spaced tapes 
that are now becoming available to supplement 
MP in language laboratory use, and with some 
intermediate reading materials now in prepara- 
tion, this superb system becomes more readily 
applied, and thereby more attractive to teach- 
ers and students. Mrs. Pian is greatly to be 
congratulated for making available to all cen- 
ters of Chinese language instruction this ex- 
cellent product of her many years of experience 
in teaching Chinese through the MP. 

Freperick W. Morte 
Princeton University 


Chinese Painting. By James Cauttu. Treasures 
of Art Series, Skira, Switzerland, and 
World Publishing Co., Cleveland, 1960. 
212. 110 Color Pls., Index. $27.50. 


A year or so ago James Cahill’s name was 
associated with an exceptionally attractive and 
interesting pocket-book (Chinese Paintings, 
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XI-XIV Centuries), whose text seemed to this 
reviewer to offer the best short introduction to 
Chinese painting so far written. The present 
volume repeats this success, at the much more 
generous scale of the Skira series. The book is 
beautiful to see and a delight to read. The il- 
lustrations—chosen both for their aesthetic 
qualities and their historic value—are superbly 
reproduced. Cahill’s writing, backed by what is 
clearly an exceptional combination of enthu- 
siasm and solid learning, is sensitive, eloquent, 
and flexible. Here too he maintains a happy 
balance between the interest of the individual 
picture or artist and their historical relevance. 
Much of what he has to say is necessarily de- 
scriptive; but these passages, often written with 
great charm and feeling, are usually directed 
toward some point of critical importance in- 
stead of merely duplicating in words what the 
reader should be able to see for himself. 

At a more general level, again, Cahill’s argu- 
ments are presented with a stimulating fresh- 
ness. He has important, well-stated, and often 
novel things to say about such topics as the 
changing nature of the creative impulse, the 
attitude of the literati toward subject matter, 
the Yiian cult of plainness or insipidity, and 
the continuing importance of Confucian stand- 
ards. Some of these opinions are refreshingly 
heterodox: thus the importance of both sym- 
bolism and Ch‘an influence is reassessed at a 
much lower level than has been customary; and 
since a reflective author’s silences can be as tell- 
ing as his statements, it is worth noting that 
the book has almost nothing to say about that 
ancient cliché, “the essence of the subject” 
which the Chinese painter is supposed to grasp. 

A good illustration of the vigor and inde- 
pendence of Cahill’s thinking occurs in the 
Preface, where he runs counter to much recent 
opinion by stressing the difference between 
the enduring humanism of Chinese culture and 
“traditional” societies like the Indian. For him 
there is a wide gulf between the self-conscious 
Chinese artist and the “anonymous artisan of 
the ‘traditional’ society, who . . . suppressed 
his own personality to embody in his works 
concepts common to the whole culture. Mat- 
ters that were not supposed to concern this 
selfless craftsman at all were of profound con- 
cern to the Chinese painter: how to build a 
style into a personal instrument of expression, 
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how to reach a balance between objective de- 
scription and subjective comment (etc.)... .” 

Could this have been an even better book? 
The reviewer who asks such a question must 
of course beware of the temptation merely to 
substitute his own interests for the author’s; 
and with that hazard in mind, my criticisms 
will be not only few but tentative. The choice 
of illustrations is always a moot point, how- 


ever, and it seems fair to claim here that these,. 
for all their attractiveness, are fully representa-- 


tive neither of the beauties of Chinese painting 
ner of its most typical aspects. Several un- 
acknowledged decisions very likely contributed 
to this end. The desirability of exploiting the 
Skira reproducing processes to the full probably 
weighed the balance a little unjustly on the 
side of pictures in color. Dr. Cahill’s preference, 
again, seems to have been given to less well- 
known or quite unfamiliar works, and where 
possible to those owned outside of Japan (per- 
haps by reaction against the totally Japan-cen- 
tered scope of his previous book; only two of 
the latter’s illustrations reappear here). Two 
strikingly successful plates, the Liang K‘ai “Li 
Po” and the Mu-ch‘i “Mother Monkey,” con- 
tradict all these assumptions, but their beauty 
and accuracy make one regret all the more the 
absence of other works of similar stature. Two 
unused paintings, for example, the so-called 
Ma Fen “Hundred Geese” and the winter 
kakemono of the Konchiin—neither of which 
has ever been reproduced with anything like 
Skira quality—would have illustrated the po- 
tential technical brilliance of the Chinese painter 
to perfection, one in ink and the other in colors 
(and could very well have been substituted for 
two of the book’s less interesting works). 

Dr. Cahill’s text might have benefited by the 
addition of further details of factual informa- 
tion: by a paragraph, say, explaining the cir- 
cumstances under which the great Chinese and 
Japanese collections—the source of so many of 
his illustrations—were formed, and the con- 
trasting tastes that governed their selections. 
From the reviewer’s standpoint the author 
falters most noticeably in his relative inatten- 
tion to the key details that define stylistic evolu- 
tion. In this respect he is much more con- 
scientious than his predecessor, Siren; many 
well-directed phrases throughout the book point 
to the changing interests of artists and the 
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characteristics of new styles. But in a book 
addressed primarily to an uninformed public 
there can hardly be too many or too conspicu- 
ous guide-posts to emphasize the differences 
that constitute a history. I should have liked, 
therefore, to see much more attention paid to 
the rapidly growing complexity and calligraphic 
expressiveness of the “lineament” in figure 
painting; and in landscape, to such signs of in- 
creasing mastery of space as the twisting up- 
ward movement of foothills and the increased 
relative size of foreground trees. 
ALEXANDER SoPER 

Institute of Fine Arts 

New York University 


Sources of Chinese Traditions. Compiled by 
W. T. ve Bary, Wine-rsir Cuan, and 
Burton Watson. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. Introduction to 
Oriental Civilization, LV. xxiv, 976. Bib- 
liography, Index, Maps. $7.50. 


This book “is meant to provide the general 
reader with an understanding of the back- 
ground of Chinese civilization, especially as 
this is reflected in intellectual and religious tra- 
ditions which have survived into modern 
times.” The book is divided into five parts: 
The Classical Period, The Imperial Age, Neo- 
Taoism and Buddhism, The Confucian Re- 
vival, and China and the New World. 

The Classical Period is expertly treated in 
seven chapters on Confucius, Mo Tzu, Lao Tzu 
and Chuang Tzu, Hui Shih, Kung-sun Lung 
and Tsou Yen, Mencius and Hsiin Tzu, “The 
Great Learning” and “The Mean,” Han Fei 
Tzu, and Li Ssu. Chapter I is devoted to “The 
Chinese Tradition in Antiquity,” where selec- 
tions from the Book of History and the Book 
of Odes are given. Part II, in six chapters, deals 
with the imperial institution with its related 
subjects of “The Theory of Portents,” “The 
Dynastic Mandate,” and “The Intellectual 
Synthesis,” culminating in “The Triumph of 
Confucianism,” itself a syncretism of various 
schools of thought. Part III deals with Neo- 
Taoism and Buddhism in four chapters, with 
selections from Kuo Hsiang’s Commentary on 
the Chuang Tzu, from Hsi K‘ang’s works, and 
the Lieh Tzu, including two selections on 
“Taoism in Art.” The last section is devoted to 
Religious Taoism. 
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In general, the exposition of Buddhism and 
its various schools is admirably done. However, 
in the chapter on “The Introduction of Bud- 
dhism,” some selections from the works of 
Seng Chao and Hsieh Ling-yiin could have 
been included. In the discussion of the im- 
mortality of the soul, Fan Chen’s functional 
view certainly merits inclusion. 

Part IV, dealing with “The Confucian Re- 
vival,” has no unified theme underlying the 
whole. Chapters XVIII, XIX, and XXII, refer 
to Confucianism at work, or more accurately, 
Confucianism in political and institutional re- 
forms, including a selection from Ts‘ui Shu 
about the historical method of ascertaining 
truth, without telling us what the method is; 
chapters XX and XXI are devoted to the tech- 
nical exposition of the two philosophical schools 
of Neo-Confucianism: “The School of Principle 
or Reason” and “The School of the Mind or 
Intuition.” Chapter XIII treats of “Popular Re- 
ligion and Secret Societies” as an afterthought. 
Part V concerns itself with “China and the 
New World,” giving in a panoramic view the 
historical events from the opening of China to 
the West, China’s response through rebellions 
and reforms, the Nationalist Revolution, the 
New Culture Movement, and the final “Vic- 
tory of Bolshevism.” 

This book has accomplished the rare feat of 
compressing over two thousand years of China’s 
intellectual life into a manageable volume of 
976 pages. There are many features in it which 
deserve high commendation. The selections, 
which by themselves would in most cases be 
isolated, abstract, and vague, come to life in 
the short authoritative introductions and com- 
mentaries provided for each part and chapter. 
The translations are generally accurate and 
readable, with the exception of a piece or two, 
which suffer some distortion because of unwise 
deletion. (I have in mind particularly Hui 
Yiian’s “A Monk Does Not Bow Down Before 
a King.”) The chronological charts before each 
part, the maps, and the authentic decorative de- 
signs at the beginning of each chapter add to 
the value of the book. The bibliography is good 


and the index excellent. 


For so comprehensive a book it would have. 


been advisable to provide the reader with a 
general introduction giving unity and con- 
tinuity to the whole range of China’s intellec- 
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tual and institutional development, the various 
aspects of which have been severally treated by 
different writers, each having his own point of 
view. Secondly, a question might be raised as 
to the advisability of narrowing the scope of 
the “Sources of Chinese Tradition,” one of 
three volumes in a series called “Introduction 
to Oriental Civilization,” to “the background 
of Chinese civilization, especially as this is re- 
flected in intellectual and religious traditions 
which have survived into modern times.” Civi- 
lization has been defined as a state of social 
culture characterized by relative progress in the 
arts (both fine and utilitarian), literature, sci- 
ence (pure as well as applied), and statecraft, 
together with the progressive development of 
the means of expressing the aspirations of the 
human spirit in these. As an intellectual his- 
tory, the editors have given us an admirable 
volume. But if the editors “have striven for 
variety and balance in the presentation of Chi- 
nese thought as a whole,” their attempt cannot 
be considered a complete success. 

Of course the editors do not have to share 
this view of civilization. But even as a book on 
intellectual traditions, it does not seem to be 
comprehensive enough. Theories of art (two 
selections on painting are included to show the 
influence of Taoism) and literature are com- 
pletely overlooked. In the treatment of his- 
toriography Liu Chih-chi is barely mentioned, 
with no selection from his monumental work, 
the Shih-t'ung. Wang Ch‘ung is given a promi- 
nent position, and rightly so, but his revolu- 
tionary conception of history as progressive, an 
important element in his iconoclasm, is not 
even hinted at. (As to Wang’s philosophical 
thought, I could even argue that Wang’s 
fatalism does not differ in spirit from what 
Russell calls “heroic fatalism,” based on a view 
of the universe known as scientific material- 
ism.) 

While omissions may be explained by limited 
space, the inclusion of unnecessary quotations, 
of lengthy selections of secondary importance, 
and of material which does not properly belong 
to the intellectual tradition of China, cannot be 
so easily understood. Of the nine hundred 
forty-eight pages of the text which covers a 
period of more than two thousand years, with 
a huge library to select from, twenty-four pages 
are devoted to the Taipings, whose documents 
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can scarcely fill a shelf. Finally the section on 
Chinese Communism may be a necessary part 
of an intellectual history of China, but it cer- 
tainly does not belong to China’s tradition. 

The book is remarkably free from factual 
errors, but the cyclical bi-nomial system was in 
use long before the Chou and not during the 
Chou as is indicated. The Shang used it to de- 
signate a cycle of sixty days, a method they 
seemed to have adopted from an earlier period. 
The system was applied to a cycle of sixty years 
in the later Han period. The conference of 
scholars referred to on page 262 occurred in 
51 B.C., and not in 53 B.C. On page 280 in 
discussing Astian hstich, the Book of Changes 
should be mentioned along with the Lao Tzu 
and Chuang Tzu. The conception of Tao of 
the Neo-Taoists, particularly Kuo Hsiang, needs 
further exploration, for from Kuo Hsiang’s 
commentary on the Chuang Tzu, Tao seems to 
mean “nothingness.” 

The book is a valuable contribution to the 
understanding of China in that it makes a mass 
of source material relating to the development 
of China’s intellectual life available to the 
Western world. 

Vincent Y. C, Sun 
University of Washington 


Heavenly Clockwork. By JosepH NeEpHaM, 
Wane Linc and Derex J. Price. London: 
Cambridge University Press in association 
with the Antiquarian Horological Society, 
1960. Antiquarian Horological Society 
Monograph No. 1, xv, 254. Illustrated, 
Notes, Chronological Table, Appendix, 
Bibliography, Index. $12.50. 


Heavenly Clockwork is a study of Chinese 
power-driven clocks and astronomical models, 
focussed at a critical point in their develop- 
ment. The authors have chosen a radial, but 
not radially symmetrical point of view, cen- 
tered on the tower clock and world-model 
completed by the Sung dynasty bureaucrat and 
engineer Su Sung (1020-1101) in 1094. The 
origins and all of the circumstances surround- 
ing the construction of this remarkable engine 
are treated in exhaustive and fascinating de- 
tail. Su Sung’s texts describing the clock and 
his historical memoir to the Emperor Che 
Tsung are both translated, and the original ex- 
planatory drawings are reproduced with the 
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text. Since these drawings, and, for that mat- 
ter, Su Sung’s explanation, might not be en- 
tirely clear to the un-mechanically inclined 
reader, the authors have provided modern dia- 
grams for the chapter in which they attempt to 
analyze the workings of the clock. Their de- 
scriptions of the drive wheel, gearing, jacks, 
and other sub-assemblies are for the most part 
very clear. Perhaps the most important thing 
about the clock, however, is the fact that it 
combined water power, which had been used 
before in timekeeping devices, with a mechani- 
cal escapement. The analysis of this escape- 
ment seems (to the reviewer) to be the least 
successful part of the reconstruction. 

Using Su Sung’s clock as a base point, the 
authors extend their investigation backwards 
and forwards in time. Chapter VI describes 
various pre-eleventh century Chinese clepsy- 
dras, armillaries, and power-driven asironomi- 
cal models. The next section, possibly the most 
interesting synthesis in the book, builds on this 
background, following the development of Chi- 
nese clocks after Su Sung and incidentally trac- 
ing the fortunes of his machine among the 
Chin Tartars. The path leads through the 
assimilation of a mechanical idiom by the Mon- 
gols during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies and the interaction of Jesuit horologist- 
astronomers with Chinese clockmaking. 

Needham, Ling, and Price attempt to con- 
nect the invention of the water-escapement with 
political forces, through the mechanism of 
dynastic and regnal calendar-making. The old- 
est known form of the escapement was in- 
vented by I-Hsing, a Tantric Buddhist monk, 
around A.D. 723. The authors show graphically 
that this was a time of “calendrical uneasiness,” 
and attempt to correlate the anxiety of the 
rulers about the calendar with a stimulus to 
horological invention. The thesis is provoca- 
tive; one is almost led to believe that certain 
elements of it are presented tongue-in-cheek be- 
cause of their Gilbertian subtitles: “The Ver- 
milion Pens of the Ladies-Secretarial; The 
Computing Machines of the Clerks-Calendri- 
cal.” 

The final chapter is a short history of astro- 
nomical clocks and their intercultural trans- 
mission. This brief section surveys Chinese, 
Hellenistic, Islamic, Indian, Korean, and Eu- 
ropean sources, and is chiefly useful as a rich 
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mine of ideas for further research. An appen- 
dix on various Chinese horary systems is in- 
cluded, together with a long list of Chinese 
technical characters, many of which are here 
translated precisely for the first time. 

If there is any marked characteristic of this 
book, it is a certain internal involvement. The 
authors have obviously been caught up in the 
excitement of a fascinating historical detective 
story; much of their prose attempts to com- 
municate this excitement to the reader, or pre- 
supposes it as already existing in the reader. 
The book is full of remarkable, even astonish- 
ing machines and episodes, but the adjectives 
live up to them. One test for the appropriate- 
ness of superlatives is whether or not they seem 
conspicuous; for the reviewer, many of them 
were unnecessary. It is exciting to read about 
masterpieces; it is boring to be told one is read- 
ing about them. 

Physically, Heavenly Clockwork is a most 
handsome book, beautifully printed, and lav- 
ishly illustrated with text-figures and plates. It 
is a typesetter’s tour-de-force; some pages have 
as many as six different sizes and faces of type, 
plus numerous brackets, parentheses, and ref- 
erence numbers. These pages are not easy to 
read, and the impetus of the reader’s involve- 
ment must be depended upon to carry him 
over some formidable visual hurdles. The same 
thing might be said of the leap between certain 
chapters; continuity is not this book’s strong 
_ point. For the reviewer, however, the irresisti- 
‘ ble subject matter and remarkable discoveries 

more than compensate. As a scholarly achieve- 
ment, the book is unique; as a source of stimu- 
lating ideas, it is invaluable. 

E. Morton GrossER 
Menlo Park, California 


Nien-chiin ko-yao [Folk songs about the Nien 
Army]. Collected and edited by Li Tung- 
shan and others. Shanghai: Wen-i ch‘u-pan 
she, 1960. 142. 


The Nien-chiin ko-yao is a very interesting 
collection of more than two hundred folk songs 
about the Nien Army written in simple but 
beautiful Pai-hua Chinese, vividly presenting 
an atmosphere of social upheaval and adding 
information about the Nien movement to docu- 
mentary accounts. 

The Nien Army, known traditionally as 
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Nien-fei, overran eight provinces in central and 
northwestern China for seventeen years (1851- 
1868). It had an underworld or scattered exist- 
ence at least since 1796, and after its defeat in 
1868 it continued its underworld life which 
can be traced to 1900. Its importance has been 
overshadowed by the Taiping rebellion, and its 
study had been neglected until the 1950's. Sev- 
eral volumes of source material have been pub- 
lished in Communist China, and two English 
studies have been made: one by Siang-tseh 
Chiang, the other by this reviewer. 

This 1960 publication shows the gratifying 
results of the field research movement in mod- 
ern Chinese history. A number of workers had 
been assigned by the Communist Party to col- 
lect information about the Nien and other 
rebels in the areas once under their sway. In 
Meng-ch‘eng, Anhwei, a district near the Nien 
headquarters, the persons taking charge of the 
field work increased from one in 1955 to sev- 
eral dozen in 1960. While they made inquiries 
of the local people, they took notes and edited 
them at night. More than a hundred stories, 
two hundred folk songs, twenty pieces of weap- 
ons, inter alia, have been collected and made 
known in local periodicals (see the Jenmin Jih- 
pao, Sept. 15, 1960, p. 7). 

The volume under review is the material 
published in book form. The uneven represen- 
tation of the areas affected by Nien shows that 
the field work is far from complete. The book 
is divided into seven parts. The first part de- 
scribes the economic and social backgrounds 
of the greedy landlords and officials and propa- 
ganda to join the Nien is forcefully made: 
“A broken padded coat is not as warm as a 
fur coat, to seek government help is not as 
good as to report to the Nien.” “To run after 
the Nien, you do not have to worry about 
what to eat and what to wear.” “We will no 
longer be afraid of our oppressive superiors. 
We will kill the officials, the rich, but leave 
the common people alone.” 

In the second part the Nien leaders Chang 
Lo-hsing and others are eulogised in thirty- 
eight folk songs about their bravery, sincerity, 
popularity, hatred of government commanders, 
and their grief for the defeated Nien chieftains. 
Nien victories over the timid government troops 
and their tactics such as making circles are de- 
picted in the third part. Their good relation- 
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ships with the common people are sung in 
the fourth part. The common folk are said to 
regard the Nien as brothers, preferring mar- 
riage with Nien to that with rich youths, offer- 
ing the Nien food and entertainment, and 
urging people to respect Nien from son to 
grandson. The fifth part contains songs of ac- 
cusation against such government commanders 
as Seng-ko-lin-ch‘in and Sheng-pao who killed 
their Nien leaders. The sixth part assures re- 
venge and revival at the earliest opportunity, 
like weeds once killed by autumn winds which 
grow again in spring. Other songs, in addition, 
bid for solid organization and its perpetuation. 

As a whole, these folk songs bring to life 
again the Nien revolution, the organization, 
names and activities of numerous leaders, de- 
signs of various flags, cooperation with the 
Taipings and salt smugglers, and the morale 
of government troops, Nien soldiers, and 
plebians. 

The Nien’s revolutionary purpose and im- 
perial ambition is definitely confirmed by these 
lovely songs. The explanations of slang or spe- 
cial expressions in the text are interesting and 
useful. The only criticism which may be made 
is the reliability of the narrators who do not 
tell us how much editing was done in tran- 
scribing their notes. Nevertheless, we may pre- 
sume that the songs cannot be created entirely 
from the imaginations of the Communist col- 
lectors. 


Below is a translation of a folk song as an 
example: 


Chickens, Ducks, Geese, and Dogs All Know 
People say Nien-tzu are coming. 

Our hearts palpitate and muscles quiver. 

We say let us hurry away in great chariots. 
Their men and horses are already arriving. 
Nien-tzu see us and laugh loudly, 

Poor folk, 

You do not have to go, 

If you have nothing to eat and drink, 

Ask us! 


People say government troops are coming. 

We feel so happy that we smile. 

We say let us open the door to welcome them. 
When the soldiers and horses arrive, 

Our old, young, and women folk are oppressed. 
They seize our gold, 

They seize our silver, 
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Upon leaving our houses, they burn them by 
torch. 
Are the government soldiers better? 
Or are the “bandits” better? 
Chickens, ducks, geese, and dogs all know. 
S. Y. TENG 


Indiana University 


Mei Lan-fang: Leader of the Pear Garden. By 
A. C. Scorr. Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press, 1959. Distributed through 
the Oxford University Press. 139. Illus- 
trated, Index. $4.95. 

After the publication of The Classical Thea- 
tre of China (London 1957) and An Introduc- 
tion to the Chinese Theatre (Singapore 1958), 
Mr. A. C. Scott has produced another useful 
work, Mei Lan-fang: Leader of the Pear Gar- 
den. This time the focus of study is shifted 
from the theatrical technique to the life of an 
actor who has long become the symbol of the 
Chinese theater. 

The corpus of this book is largely derived 
from Mr. Mei Lan-fang’s reminiscences, ap- 
pearing serially under the title of “Wu-t‘ai 
sheng-huo szu-shih nien,” “Forty Years on the 
Stage.” The life and career of Mei are vividly 
depicted against the background of a changing 
China. The last two chapters, describing Mei’s 
wartime tribulations and postwar activities, are 
both informative and enlightening. The politi- 
cal objectivity in the author’s comments on the 
Chinese theater is commendable. However, the 
spiritual depth of Mei’s art is only vaguely al- 
luded to. 

Plates and drawings, though few, are de- 
lightful. In spite of a few mis-translated Chi- 
nese terms, several misinterpreted unimportant 
episodes, and some obvious typographical er- 
rors, the book is a worthwhile contribution 
toward a better understanding of a national art 
in a turbulent age. 

Davip Y. CHEN 

University of Southern California 


A History of Modern Japan. By RicHarp 
Srorry. Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Pen- 
guin Books Ltd., 1960. 287. Bibliography, 
Index. 4 shillings. 

It is difficult to write for the general reader a 
new and fresh outline of modern Japanese his- 
tory which is both comprehensive and interest- 
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ing. Mr. Storry has made a valiant effort. He 
has written an interesting introduction for the 
non-specialist, apparently based exclusively on 
English sources. His treatment is generally 
sympathetic and his book gives a fairly good 
picture of post-Restoration Japan. It also has 
the advantage of bringing the story up close to 
the present. Nevertheless, for the serious stu- 
dent tempted to acquire an inexpensive paper- 
back, it cannot be recommended without fairly 
serious reservations. 

Mr. Storry begins and ends his book with a 
description of the influences, material and non- 
material, of both tradition and modernization 
on a hypothetical Tokyo family. This is a 
felicitous, if somewhat contrived, device which 
serves to underline effectively the importance of 
Japan’s past, and to justify a sketch of pre-Meiji 
history (pp. 22-93) which, however, is the 
least satisfactory part of the book. The author 
is clearly more at home in the recent history, 
but the book as a whole suffers from insufficient 
use of recent special studies, and his analysis of 
non-political, especially economic, factors is sel- 
dom sufficiently penetrating. The work, more- 
over, contains a few questionable and overly 
categorical judgments, and certainly more than 
its share of inaccuracies. 

The critical reader may be surprised when he 
finds the argument put forward (pp. 20-21) 
that Perry, in his opening of Japan, “performed 
a prime disservice not only to Japan but to the 
world,” because Pearl Harbor was the “logical, 
indeed inevitable, delayed rejoinder” to an “un- 
wanted intrusion.” The only inevitability is 
that Japan would have been forced to come to 
terms with the modern world in one way or 
another. The author bases this argument on 
the “nature of the Japanese race,” which he 
seems to say is strange and contradictory. This 
may whet the reader’s interest to learn more, 
but it hardly gives grounds for his argument. 

There is something arbitrary too in the au- 
thor’s explanation of the legend of the Sun 
Goddess’s retreat (after a storm?) into the cave 
as having its origin in the anxiety of an agri- 
cultural people about the coming of the spring 
sunshine (p. 27). He suggests no alternatives 
and gives no clue as to why he prefers this 
over other equally possible explanations such as 
the solar eclipse or the day-after-night theses, or 
the faint echoes of political strife with the 
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Izumo people suggested in Sansom’s History of 
Japan to 1334. Also, it is not at all certain that 
the Imperial clan claimed descent from the Sun 
Goddess only, as Mr. Storry suggests, after its 
military successes (p. 28) nor that the early 
Izumo people can already be called Japanese 
(p. 29). | 

Occasionally we would like to see at least 
the sources indicated when the author differs 
from other authorities. For example, we usu- 
ally think of the Fujiwara clan in the late 
Heian as preserving a fairly high degree of 
solidarity. Was it actually they who called in 
the military families to settle clan quarrels (p. 
37)? Nothing is said of succession strugg!es 
and of the key factor of cloister government. 
In regard to Will Adams, it is hard to see how 
he was helpful to the Portuguese (p. 61). While 
he did help certain Spaniards, rivals of the 
Portuguese, as individuals, he did much (as 
Mr. Storry notes) to undermine the position of 
all “Papists” in Japan. The Genroku era was 
not named after an Emperor (p. 79); it is a 
year period (mengé). And surely the weakness 
of the bakufu had been demonstrated before 
the intrusion by Europeans and Americans in 
the mid-nineteenth century (p. 82)! To the 
Osaka merchants active in the Restoration (p. 
95) should be added Edo-based merchants (like 
Mitsui) and, even more important, the provin- 
cial merchants. 

The motivations for and the nature of the 
Meiji Restoration and reforms do not come 
clear in Mr. Storry’s treatment, and at least once 
he has been guilty of substituting the old cliché 
of “quaintness” for explanation. Instead of 
pointing out that political parties were natu- 
rally organized after the government in 1881 
promised a parliament for 1890, he writes, 
“. . . for a time there were three political 
parties without a parliament—the Western pat- 
tern neatly reversed (p. 115).” As China made 
only token repayment of the huge Nishihara 
loans, and no concessions were extracted, it is 
hard to see how Terauchi’s China policy was 
more successful than Okuma’s Twenty-One 
Demands (p. 154). Suicide pilots were first 
used in the Battle for Leyte Gulf, more than 
five months before the battle for Okinawa (p. 
225). To give all the credit for preserving 
Japan from postwar social chaos to the mon- 
archy (p. 247) is an obvious oversimplification. 
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The Diet under the new Constitution is not se- 
lected by “manhood suffrage” (p. 252); women 
were given the right to vote in a law passed by 
the Diet in April 1946. 

Many of these points are relatively minor, 
and on the credit side, the book does cover most 
of the major developments, is generally well 
organized and written, and contains a number 
of neat and helpful condensed summaries of 
such topics as Hideyoshi’s motives in the Ko- 
rean expeditions, the internal troubles follow- 
ing Perry’s appearance in Edo Bay, and the 
evolution of the zaibatsu’s political connections. 
We can hope this inexpensive popularization 
will spread some knowledge and understand- 
ing of Japan among some of the people who 
know little of it, but we wish Mr. Storry had 
done a more thorough and painstaking job of 
research. 

Cuares D. SHELDON 
Cambridge University 


Warera nihonjin [We Japanese]. Compiled by 
the editorial section, HersonsHa. Tokyo: 
Heibonsha, 1960. 5 vols., approx. 190 pp. 
each. Illustrated. Yen 420 per vol. (paper). 


Those of us who study the less exotic aspects 
of Japanese civilization sometimes wish that 
for every dozen pictorial volumes on Hiro- 
shima, Hiroshige, or Heian haircuts we could 
have just one good book of photographs on 
modern everyday life. This may be too much 
to expect from Western publishers. But even 
Japanese publishers have been loathe to mingle 
in the common fold, and it probably is no acci- 
dent that an organization calling itself heibon 
is one of the first to have “discovered” the 
ordinary. 

Warera nihonjin is not the answer to all 
wishes, but in the beauty of its design and the 
bounty of its photographs it is manna to the 
hungry soul. Its plan is anthropological. Essays 
and pictures express Japanese culture from five 
thematic viewpoints, as indicated by the titles 
of the five volumes: 1. Sono karada [“Body”], 
2. Sono fido [“Environment”], 3. Sono shakai 
[“Society”], 4. Sono jinsei [“Life cycle”], 5. 
Seikatsu no rekishi [“History of a way of life”]. 
The essays, written for the series by established 
scholars in the social sciences and the humani- 
ties, are intended for the common reader but 
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they grant him a decent level of intelligence 
and sensitivity. Alas, some of the scholars are 
torn by reform passions that grow tedious in 
the telling, and a few of them seem to be try- 
ing to debunk the universe. 

By themselves the essays are a useful but 
middling contribution, somewhere between the 
lyricality of I-love-Japan books and the exactness 
of the encyclopedias. What lifts the series from 
the mediocre is the photographs. There are 
more than 1500 of them, at technical and artis- 
tic standards that are consistently high, and 
they have been edited and presented in a way 
that enables the reader himself vicariously to 
experience the ordinary with a vividness usu- 
ally found only in fiction. (The photograph, of 
course, has fictions of its own.) 

The series should perhaps be placed where it 
can be picked up and experienced a few sec- 
tions at a time, not necessarily in consecutive 
order, allowing oneself gradually to gain a 
sense of the set as a unity. For its greatest suc- 
cess is that although it is based upon standard 
ethnographic categories it does not impose 
them as an external order so much as it uses 
them to evoke in the reader’s mind an aware- 
ness of the internal order, of the freedom and 
constraint, within the many-chambered com- 
plexities of this very complex civilization. 

Likewise its greatest failure comes when it 
wavers from this approach, as it does in volume 
five. This is not a question of history being out 
of place here, but of the kind of history. 
Whether one calls it “ethno-” or “socio-” his- 
tory or whatever, the focus ought to be upon 
the little traditions of the everyday. Volume 
five reverts to history in the great traditions 
sense of political events and literary trends, of 
Zeros and zeitgeist. It purports to indicate their 
impact on daily life, but the view is from out- 
side looking in. 

Other unusual features include price, thanks 
to ordinary gravure printing and paper. The 
amount of attention given to the soma as a 
cultural phenomenon, a matter that not even 
the anthropologists have had much to say about 
since the day when all Japanese bodies were 
supposed to be classifiable into two or three 
types, is also unusual. Finally, I was struck by 
how much the series is attuned to the human 
nature of Japanese existence, to the restrictions 
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and possibilities afforded by this soma, this soil, 
these social forms. Not long ago D. J. Enright, 
in The World of Dew, wittily set forth the 
thesis that the Japanese are characterized by an 
“animus against the human,” an “urge to be 
the one race that should successfully avoid the 
implications of common humanity.” This rings 
true for many facets of Japanese life, but I 
think one can also add that when the Japanese 
do turn to the “merely human” as in, say, 
ukiyo art or in Warera nihonjin, they are capa- 
ble of infusing it with a warmth and a flavor 
not always evident in the homelands of hu- 
manism. 
Davip W. Piatx 


Harvard University 


Nihon no atsuryoku dantai [Pressure Groups 
in Japan.] The Annals of the Japanese 
Political Science Association. Tokyo: Iwa- 
nami, 1960. 266. Yen 440. 


In the past few years, the Japanese Political 
Science Association has produced a number of 
interesting studies. The topics dealt with in 
recent years are: Political Parties, Elections and 
the Masses (1956), The State System and Class 
Consciousness (1957), Myth and Reality of Na- 
tional Representation (1958), and the Process 
of Decision Making in Foreign Policy (1959). 
Last year, attention was focused upon “Pres- 
sure Groups in Japan,” a subject on which 
much work had been needed. The study of 
pressure groups is no longer a new field for 
Japanese political scientists, and yet there has 
been no single comprehensive volume readily 
accessible to all. The present volume fills much 
of the gap. 

The book consists of a prologue and ten arti- 
cles written by young professors throughout 
Japan. The first two articles on the “situational 
and historical context” are followed by three 
case studies on the national level and then five 
case studies on the local level. The symposium 
closes with a historical survey of the discipline. 
The minutes of the Spring 1959 meeting of the 
Association present extensive discussion on 
pressure groups (pp. 258-259). 

The volume loosely defines a pressure group 
as a “group functioning to influence the policy 
making process through organized power in 
order to achieve special interest” (pp. 30-31). 
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The authors assert that the peculiar environ- 
ment in Japan makes it necessary to discard 
from the pressure group concept one charac- 
teristic on which American scholars insist— 
namely, non-support of political candidates. 

The discussion ranges over a wide variety of 
public and private groups from “mothers’ con- 
ferences” and alumni groups to labor unions 
and the Prefectural Governors’ Association. 
The topics chosen for case studies include the 
associations of local authorities, small business 
groups, labor unions, and the mass campaign 
against the extension of an airfield in Nigata. 
The symposium is designed to depict and 
analyze the workings of “pressure groups” of 
various kinds operating at different levels of 
government throughout Japan. The authors 
have consistently stressed the effect of Japanese 
political culture or “climate” on the operation 
of pressure group activities. 

Ishida Takeshi attributes the “surge of 
groups” in the immediate post-war period to 
the occupation policy of democratization and 
the subsequent freedom of association. In 1950, 
the number of various groups registered with 
the authorities had reached 16,729 with a total 
membership of 10,269,558. Although these 
groups merely served the function of “bun- 
dling” the voice of the members and presenting 
their views to the occupation authorities in the 
initial period, their power grew considerably 
after the transfer of sovereignty from the occu- 
pation forces. As the numerous political parties 
(363 in 1946) eventually banded into the two- 
party system (or one-and-a-half party system), 
the parties were no longer able to promote the 
particular interests of each small group; hence 
operation of pressure groups as “représentation 
de fait” became necessary. The weak founda- 
tion of the political parties at the grass-roots 
level strengthened, the power of the pressure 
groups as electoral mechanisms. Retired or in- 
cumbent government officials play an active 
role in this intricate situation; pressure groups 
provide a channel for their election, and the 
effort of the pressure group is rewarded by the 
influence exerted by these ex-bureaucrat repre- 
sentatives. There were 168 (23.4%) ex-bureau- 
crats in the Diet as of June 1958. Some of the 
pressure groups actually become agents of the 
government agencies. 
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Nagai Yonosuke points out the unpopularity 
of the term “pressure group” among the pub- 
lic and shows that even the group leaders shun 
the term. The Diet and the parties have been 
criticized by newspapers and others for their 
submissiveness to the pressure groups. Although 
the derogatory connotation of the term “pres- 
sure group” is universal, the Japanese situation 
is equated with that of France. Under the Japa- 
nese value system, the leaders of pressure groups 
have not been able to justify their self-interest 
or raison d’étre. But criticisms are voiced mainly 
against the middle-sized and small groups. The 
more powerful “anonymous empires” (the 
satellite organizations of government agencies, 
giant monopoly enterprises, etc.) are excused 
from criticism. This, according to Nagai, is 
partly due to the “bourgeois press,” but the 
traditional value system in Japan is more re- 
sponsible. 

Traditionally, those close to the nuclei of 
power, e.g., the Emperor, the Elders, and the 
bureaucracy, are placed high on the value sys- 
tem, and excluded from the sphere of politics. 
Only those remote from the nuclei of power 
and low in the hierarchy are regarded as politi- 
cal. Hence, the government party and various 
groups surrounding it are detached from the 
so-called “political sphere.” The public in Ja- 
pan still demands “selfless impartiality” in gov- 
ernment, and political parties in Japan still in- 
clude the “anti-party party” and the “anti- 
organization party.” Spontaneous and active 
groups producing “petitions” and mass move- 
ments are devalued and are less successful in 
attaining their goals. This political culture, says 
Nagai, is responsible for the “lack of stabilized 
clear-cut functional structure” and the “high 
degree of substitutability of roles” among the 
interest groups in Japan. 

In the prologue, Masumi Junnosuke states 
that the hope of the authors is to shed light 
upon the shadowy part of the Japanese political 
system through examination of pressure groups, 
so that the entire political system may be better 
understood. The authors have certainly suc- 
ceeded in their task. Their studies are analytic 
and succinct. The volume is well-documented, 
rich in source material, and well-organized. It 
is invaluable for students of Japanese politics. 

Cuonc-Sik LEE 
University of Colorado 
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Abriss der Japanischen Grammatik: auf der 
Grundlage der klassischen Schriftsprache. 
By Bruno Lewin. Wiesbaden: Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1959. xiii, 269. DM 28 (paper). 


The Sound System of Standard Japanese: A 
Tentative Account From the Teaching 
Point of View. By F. J. Danrexs. Tokyo: 
Kenkyusha, 1958. 110. $1.70 (paper). 


The author of Abriss has focused his atten- 
tion on the classical literary language of the 
Heian period (the most important linguistic 
medium of ancient Japanese literature and the 
basis of the “modern standard formal written 
Japanese”). In addition, he has made an at- 
tempt to follow through by means of compara- 
tive techniques the various classical styles as 
they have become incorporated into modern 
colloquial writing via the Middle Japanese of 
the Kamakura and Muromachi periods. 

In his Foreword, Mr. Lewin states that this 
work was stimulated by the realization that, of 
the comparatively few statements in Western 
languages on formal written Japanese, only 
four can be considered to be essential to the in- 
vestigation of the literary writing of ancient 
times: 

1. Aston’s Grammar of the Japanese Written 

Language (1872) 

2. Sansom’s An Historical Grammar of Japa- 
nese (1928) 

3. Kolpakchi’s Ocherki po istorii yapanskovo 
yasuika, I: morfologiya glagola (1956: 
“Essays on the history of the Japanese 
language, I: morphology of the verb”) 

4. Pierson’s Key to Classical Japanese (1956) 


The wealth of Japanese grammatical terms 
which are included in the presentation have 
been defined and interpreted in the body of 
the text, and a considerable vocabulary of them 
has been appended. Thus, this work may be 
considered to be :prerequisite to the examina- 
tion of the many treatises in Japanese which, 
the author tells us, must ultimately be con- 
sulted by those who find themselves confronted 
by special linguistic problems. Tables and charts 
abound, and everywhere one finds evidence of 
serious and disciplined research designed to 
extend the frontiers of knowledge already ac- 
quired by earlier scholars. All the Japanese 
texts cited as examples are given in Hepburn 
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romanization, with the exception of those in 
characters and syllabary found in Chapter III. 
One wishes, however (as does the author), that 
it might have been possible to include more by 
way of kanji-kana-majiribun in the excerpts 
chosen for illustrative purposes. 

The organization of the book is as follows: 


Foreword, Index of Japanese Bibliography, 
and Abbreviations are followed by: 


I. Introduction (structure, related lan- 
guages, dialects, historical outline, writ- 
ten and colloquial languages); 

. The Sound System (articulation, table 
of sounds, characteristics of pronuncia- 
tion, phonemics, phonetic history, char- 
acteristics of prosody); 

. Writing (origin and system of Japanese 
writing, syllabary, syllabic extensions, 
orthography, romanization, the readings 
of Chinese characters in examples taken 
from classical and modern texts); 

. Words and Forms (this chapter ac- 
counts for about half the book: classifi- 
cation of categories, nouns, demonstra- 
tives, numbers and numerals, attributives, 
adverbs, interjections, conjunctions, post- 
positions, verbs, qualifiers, predicate ad- 
jectives, verbal suffixes); 

V. Syntax (including the morpheme as 
syntactical unit). 

Appendices include a list of works from 
early Japanese literature from which textual 
examples have been extracted, the index of 
grammatical terms in Japanese mentioned 
above (approximately 275 items, with kanji 
and kana provided), a topical index, and a 
glossary of classical forms (also with kanji and 
kana). 

The author plans to compile a history of the 
Japanese language and literature, with analysis 
and glossary. If this logical projection of the 
“Outline” turns out to be as comprehensive as 
the current work, both should be translated 
into English, in order that those not familiar 
with German may benefit from Herr Lewin’s 
careful study. 

A little book, The Sound System of Standard 
Japanese is likely to strike academic fire. The 
author, Reader in Japanese in the University of 
London, is a “teacher who has ventured into 
the field of Phonetics because, and only so far 
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as, he finds the theories of phoneticians, as ap- 
plied to Japanese, inadequate or unhelpful for 
the purpose of teaching.” 

Briefly, Mr. Daniels wishes to replace the 
idea of “pitch accent” by that of “intensifica- 
tion” (sharp and flat vowels), “parallel in 
every way to the ‘pitch’ patterns and subject to 
parallel changes.” In addition, he urges a total 
reconsideration of stress, particularly word- 
stress. He admits that his proposal will generate 
a good deal of comment, both from the East 
(the Japanese appear to be firmly dedicated to 
the idea of pitch accent) and the West (“Yale 
School of Linguists’). 

No particular pains have been taken to make 
this work a systematic progression of well-de- 
veloped, cogently-reasoned stages, leading to a 
logical conclusion. We see in the Preface (four 
pages) that the reader is urged to go through 
the Account (28 pages) before “tackling the 
whole of the Introduction” (44 pages) or either 
of the Appendices (I: Translation of an article 
on Japanese in Meikai-koku-go-ziten [ 1943, 23 
pages]; II: A paper, “The So-Called Pitch Ac- 
cent of Japanese,” read by the author in Cam- 
bridge, England [1954, 11 pages]). 

The Nipponsiki system of romanization is 
used to transliterate Japanese materials used in 
the book. Very little kanji is employed; though 
by no means fatal, this is nonetheless a handi- 
cap to the reader, especially when he consults 
the indices and the bibliographical references. 

The thought occurred to this reader that Mr. 
Daniels might be underplaying his competence 
as a bona fide phonetician. Whether this is so 
or not, all who are interested in increasing their 
efficiency as students and/or teachers of the 
Japanese language should be interested in the 
final outcome of this interesting linguistic con- 
troversy. 

D.S. Wiius 
University of Oregon 


Korea’s Syngman Rhee: An Unauthorized Por- 
trait. By Ricarp C. ALLEN (pseudonym). 
Rutland and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle, 
1960. 259. Illustrated, Notes, Bibliography, 
Index. $3.75. 

This book, which is not the full general biog- 
raphy which one might expect from its title, 
makes two important contributions. First, it 
emphasizes the need for a more exhaustive 
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study of (1) the peculiar combination of his- 
toric forces which rendered Korean society in- 
capable of reforming itself and evolving an 
effective political order after the opening of the 
country in 1876; (2) key elements in the life 
and character of Syngman Rhee, as a particu- 
larly intense personification of historically de- 
veloped Korean traits, together with some of 
the Western influences to which he was long 
exposed; and (3) the dealings of the United 
States with Korea, especially in the climactic 
period (1948-1960) during which Dr. Rhee 
was President of the Republic of Korea. 

Secondly, “Richard C. Allen” actually crowds 
into some 225 pages of text a surprisingly effec- 
tive sample of the conclusions which would 
probably be reached on these three questions 
through further research and familiarity with 
Korean history. This result is achieved despite 
frequent abrupt shifts in chronological focus, 
inadvertencies, and omissions, some of which 
are serious enough to blur the overall image 
conveyed to the reader. 

These distracting features include the omis- 
sion on page 17 of any reference to the famous 
Silla observatory, built about A.D. 647, which 
adorns one of the most familiar R. O. K. post- 
age stamps and many a book describing Korea; 
the mistaken indication on pages 22 and 35 
that the key figure among Korean exiles resid- 
ing in China was Kim Ok-kyun, leader of the 
Kapsin Revolt of 1884, who had in fact enjoyed 
asylum for ten years in Japan before arriving 
on March 27, 1894 in Shanghai, where he was 
assassinated on the following day by the Ko- 
rean conservative detective Hong Chong-u; the 
failure, on page 33, to connect up Russian con- 
cessions to Japan with respect to Korea in the 
Nishi-Rosen Agreement of 1898 with Russia’s 
vital lease of Port Arthur; the assertion on 
pages 22, 50, 55, and 60 that a dominant figure 
at the Provisional Government’s headquarters 
from the beginning was Kim Ku (“Kim 
Koo”), who actually achieved first-line leader- 
ship in Shanghai only after April 1932, when 
his protégé Yun Pong-gil successfully attacked 
Japanese leaders in Hongkew Park (page 60); 
and the lack of any discussion of the decisive 
extraordinary gathering of Korean leaders from 
all over the world in Shanghai in the early 
1920s, except in the author’s note on the photo- 
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graph following page 56, in which he refers to 
the meeting as merely a “New Year celebra- 
tion” and seems to suggest once more that Kim 
Ku attained top rank at least ten years before 
the event. 

The main body of the book—Chapters 6-17, 
concerned with the years from 1945 to the eve 
of the elections of 1960—is nevertheless gener- 
ally accurate and well presented. Here he is 
dealing with an essentially single-stranded 
story, supportable by the testimony of living 
persons and by extensive documentation in 
English. While there seems to be no reference 
to important factors such as the work of Gen- 
erals Lerch and Dean as Military Governor, of 
General Brown as chief United States delegate 
to the Joint Commission, and of General Wede- 
meyer as a special observer in 1947, the stormy 
relations between Rhee and General Hodge, 
supreme American commander, are described 
clearly. In the Republic period beginning in 
1948, the President’s total identification of Ko- 
rea’s welfare with his own victory in his battles 
with both his Korean rivals and the United 
Nations Command is vividly told and seems 
accurate so far as overt acts are concerned. 

Both here and in the still more pivotal events 
of February-April 1960, however, the reader 
finds himself interested in the extent to which 
Dr. Rhee’s motivations can be explained by the 
intimate forces brought to bear on him within 
the Kyungmudae, where Mr. “Allen” rightly 
describes the President as being “isolated.” The 
greatest ultimate influence was clearly that of 
Mrs. Francesca Donner Rhee, whose belief in 
her husband’s destiny was as unshakable as his 
own and who, as a European, was undoubtedly 
handicapped in attracting the unvarnished 
news of conditions in the country which would 
normally have come to a Korean woman in 
her position. Also powerful were the secretariat, 
largely controlled for long periods by Speaker 
Yi Ki-bung (“Lee Ki-poong” or “Lee Ki- 
bung”) and Mrs. Rhee’s close friend, Mrs. Yi 
Ki-bung (Pak Maria). All of these people had 
certain admirable qualities, but all of them 
desired to insulate the President’s world against 
conflicting opinions and unpleasant realities. 
Further analysis by the author might have 
helped in striking a nicer balance between 
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callousness and honest ignorance on Dr. Rhee’s 
part. 

As a critique of the recent Korean policy of 
the United States the book is valuable, al- 
though the author might well have shown that 
our difficulties in taking a sound approach to 
Korean problems since the General Sherman 
tragedy of 1866 have been by no means con- 
fined to those posed by the personality of Syng- 
man Rhee. Mr. “Allen” would have rendered 
invaluable service if he had gone on to analyze 
these difficulties and had proposed some funda- 
mental formula for avoiding the worst of them 
in the future. 

The mechanical shortcomings of this work 
could be overcome through fairly simple recon- 
sideration and revision. Even as it stands, it 
represents a timely addition to Asian studies by 
an observer who is not a professional writer 
and who desires to remain anonymous in an 
effort to protect those who gave him confiden- 
tial opinions. 

Ciarence Norwoop WEEMS 


Mansfield State College, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


An Index to English Language Periodical Lit- 
erature Published in Korea, 1890-1940. By 
Jerrerson McRee Exrop. Seoul: Yonsei 
University, 1960. 214. [Electrostatically 
printed and bound Index, $20.00; micro- 
film of Index and of all ten periodicals in- 
dexed (22 reels), $170.00. Distributed in 
the United States by J. McRee Elrod, Pea- 
body Library School, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville 5, Tennessee. ] 


Students of the history and culture of Korea, 
as well as those interested in the detailed prob- 
lems faced by Protestant missions in that coun- 
try, will welcome this bibliographical aid. Of 
the ten periodicals covered, those of greatest 
value to the student of Korean affairs as a 
whole are The Korean Repository (1892, 1895- 
1898), the Transactions of the Korea Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (1900 to the pres- 
ent, with interruptions), and The Korea Re- 
view (1901-1906). The Korea Mission Field 
(1904-1940) also offered much of general in- 
terest apart from its missionary material. The 
remaining six journals concerned are The Ko- 
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rea Field (1901-1904), The Korea Methodist 
(1904-1905), Morning Calm (1890-1936), St. 
Nicholas Chronicle (1928-1934), The Korea 
Magazine (1917-1919), and Korea Bookman 
(1920-1925). 

The Index consists of a single alphabetical 
series of entries referring to all ten publica- 
tions together. In accordance with standard 
indexing procedure, each article is listed in 
three ways—by subject, title, and author. Cross- 
references to synonyms and alternative desig- 
nations are also included. Professor Elrod has 
thus provided comparatively easy access to the 
greater part of these periodical resources, par- 
ticularly if the student is concerned only with 
material associated with a particular subject, 
title, or author, and is not interested in making 
use of all material appearing in a particular 
publication, and such material alone. To serve 
the reader having this need, it is hoped that 
Professor Elrod or some other scholar will de- 
velop a simple cross-reference to the main 
Index, through the use of keys, so that the con- 
tents of each publication may be visualized in 
outline form in a single alphabetical list. A fur- 
ther improvement of great value could be made 
by adding a separate list of the contents of The 
Independent (Seoul, 1896-1898) and the Korea 
Daily News (1904-1908), thus making avail- 
able important editorials and articles dealing 
with the determined Independence Program of 
the late 1890’s and with the Korean fight 
against Japanese encroachments during and 
after the Russo-Japanese War. 

The articles indexed were produced by writ- 
ers who, although not as a rule trained social 
scientists, wrote intelligently and earnestly 
about many topics of interest to the student of 
Korean history and culture. Professor Elrod 
and Yonsei University have made a notable 
contribution to effective research. 

CiarENcE Norwoop WEEMs 
Mansfield State College 


Kungmunhak chonsa. [A Complete History of 
(Korean) National Literature]. By Y1 
Pydnc-cr and Park Cu‘ét. Seoul: Singu 
Munhwasa, 1957. (Third printing, 1959). 
557- Index. 3,300 hwan. 

This is the first work adequately covering 

Korean literature from the beginning to the 
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contemporary period (up to 1945). There have 
been a few studies dealing with segments of 
Korean literature, but none have attempted to 
integrate the subject into a unified whole. The 
credentials of the authors are indisputable. Both 
have long been recognized as leaders in their 
special fields, Yi on the classical period, Paek 
on the modern period; this joint work is a 
tribute to both men. 

The authors define (Korean) “national lit- 
erature” as an expression of emotions and 
thoughts by Koreans through the Korean lan- 
guage. They trace the origin of Korean litera- 
ture to the Silla period when the system of 
Idu (Korean rendering of Chinese characters) 
was popularized. The romantic verses, songs, 
and stories of Hwarang in this period are 
identified as the source spring of Korean lit- 
erature. Literary items in pure Chinese script 
are treated outside the main text. Recognizing 
the importance of these items as a part of 
Korean literature, however, the authors have 
added an appendix on “Korean Literature in 
Chinese” [Kukhanmun] (pp. 454-533). 

The main body of the book is divided into 
two parts: the classical literature, and the “new 
literature,” the dividing line being the “enlight- 
enment period” following the breakdown of 
the seclusion policy in 1876. This demarcation 
served as the line of division of labor between 
the two authors. The first part is further di- 
vided into (1) the period up to the Koryé 
dynasty, when Buddhist monks carried on the 
Korean traditions, and (2) the era after the 
invention of the Korean alphabet (1443) when 
Sijo (short poems) and Kasa (songs), orig- 
inated in the previous dynasty, reached their 
zenith as an integral part of the indigenous 
civilization. Because of the toadyism of the 
government toward China, however, the ver- 
nacular literature did not flourish in its full 
capacity in the classical period. But the authors 
analyze a number of creative and imitative 
works in songs, poems, novels, and short sto- 
ries, skillfully evaluating their place in Korean 
literary history. Although Korean literature 
grew under the domination of a foreign cul- 
ture, imported culture was adroitly absorbed 
and digested into the indigenous foundation, 
except during the period of supremacy of Chu 
Hsi-ism (p. 204). The authors regretfully ad- 
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mit, however, that this was not the case in 
the modern period. 

The “new literature” is also classified into 
two general categories. The years up to 1923 
are regarded as the transitional period in which 
heterogeneous literary thoughts of the West 
were introduced at random. A few dedicated 
young men began to use the vehicle of novels 
to introduce Western ideas as a part of the 
reform (or enlightenment) movement. After 
the turn of the century, the new literature 
movement was directed to nationalism, turning 
from “educational literature” to “political liter- 
ature.” The authors assert that Korean litera- 
ture first reached the modern stage in the West- 
ern sense in 1919 when “naturalistic-realism” 
took hold of the literary circle. 

The years after 1923, when “proletarian lit- 
erature” began to dominate the scene, are 
treated as the contemporary period. The term 
“contemporary” is used in the sense that Ko- 
rean literature after 1923 was essentially a 
reaction against the “modern literature” of the 
nineteenth-century tradition. Korean literature 
after 1923, we are told, grew in direct contact 
with literary currents in the West. The authors 
trace the growth of this contemporary litera- 
ture through the period of ideological battles 
(among Marxists, Anarchists, and nationalists 
—1925-1931), and the period of anxiety (1932- 
1940) when melancholy, sentimentalism, hu- 
manism (A. Gide type), analytical literature 
(T. E. Hulme’s school), pastoral literature, 
and sarcasm interacted with each other. Liter- 
ary development came to a temporary halt 
when the Japanese government forbade the 
use of the Korean language. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
this book to students of Korean literature. In 
addition to its superb historical analysis, it is 
rich as a source book. A good number of 
rare literary items are made public from 
the authors’ private collections, with proper 
annotations. Materials in pure Chinese are 
translated into Korean. An extensive index 
and proper footnoting in the text enhance its 
value as a source book. The value of this book, 
however, is not confined to students of litera- 
ture. It is in essence a history of literature com- 
bined with an overall intellectual history. The 
authors took great pains to aitalyze and describe 
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the environment of each period, linking it with 
the development of literature and literary 
thoughts. This book is a must for anyone inter- 
ested in Korea’s past and present. It is a good 
omen for the future of Korean studies. 

Cuonc-Sik LEE 
University of Colorado 


Kranich am Meer: Koreanische Gedichte. 
Translated and edited by Peter H. Ler. 
Munchen: Carl Hanser Verlag, 1959. 130. 
Biographical summaries. 


The sadly neglected field of Korean poetry 
has recently received some serious attention by 
Peter H. Lee, now with Columbia University. 
His doctoral thesis, which was accepted by the 
University of Munich, is now also available in 
an English version (Studies in the Saenaen- 
norae: Old Korean Poetry, Rome, 1959). He 
also contributed a study of the Chang‘ga, long 
ballad-like songs of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries to Oriens Extremus (Vol. 3, 1956). 
The present volume is not meant to be a schol- 
arly study; it is a sensitive selection of Korean 
poems, hymns, and songs of all periods. A per- 
usal of this volume opens the door to an entirely 
new field of literature. One notes with amaze- 
ment that, in spite of heavy cultural influences 
from the side of China and to a certain extent 
also Japan, Korean poetry is a genre of its own 
and holds its place with consistency through all 
the centuries of cultural borrowing. To be sure, 
Chinese poetic imagery and some of the current 
topics of Chinese poetry have played their part 
in Korean poetic expressions. On the whole, 
however, in form as well as in spirit, Korean 
poems and songs can in all cases be clearly 
distinguished from their Chinese sisters. The 
German renderings in this volume read ex- 
tremely well; compared with the “unpolished” 
versions in Dr. Lee’s thesis, they almost read a 
little bit too smoothly and have lost some of 
their original distinctiveness. The volume is 
handsomely printed and is adorned with a 
number of reproductions of Korean paintings. 
A short essey on the place of poetry in Korean 
culture is appended. 

The study of Korean poetry is in its begin- 
nings. Dr. Lee has relied rather heavily on the 
researches of Yang Chu-dong. Other readings 
and other interpretations are at times possible. 
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But we have to be grateful for the entirely new 
experience that Dr. Lee provides. 

D. S. Sun and Hettmut WiLHELM 
University of Washington 


Marxism in Southeast Asia: A Study of Four 
Countries. Edited by Frank N. Tracer. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959. 
381. Notes, Bibliography, Index. $7.50 


Within the past six years, at least six books 
have been published on the general topic of 
Marxism-Communism-Socialism in East and 
South Asia.1 They represent a large proportion 
of the published general studies devoted to 
the area and probably reflect a continuing inter- 
est in the subject by scholars and readers alike. 
The most recent, Marxism in Southeast Asia, 
was produced originally for the Rand Cor- 
poration. It differs with similar published 
studies in at least two important ways; it is the 
product of five area specialists: Frank Trager, 
John S. Thomson, David Wilson, Milton Sacks, 
and Jeanne S. Mintz, rather than the work of 
a single scholar, and it limits its case studies to 
four countries: Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, 
and Indonesia. 

As a group effort, it draws on the spe- 
cial knowledge of the contributors and al- 
lows each to write at length about the coun- 
try he or she knows best. The finished product 
demonstrates the strengths and weaknesses of 
this technique. Each author enjoyed relative 
freedom to develop his material in his own 
way. As a result, the country essays are uneven 
in quality and in many ways unrelated in con- 
tent and in the categories of analysis. To give 
unity to the study, Trager provided two chap- 
ters—introduction and conclusion—which seek 
to establish the links and make a comparative 
analysis, so that the book is something more 
than six separate essays joined in a hardback 
cover. But this attempt at integration is less 
than a complete success. 





1 Thompson and Adloff, The Left-Wing in Southeast 
Asia (New York, William Sloane Associates, 1950); 
Josey, Socialism in Asia (Singapore, Donald Moore, 
1957); Kennedy, A History of Communism in East 
Asia (New York, Praeger, 1957); Brimmel, Commu- 
nism in Southeast Asia: A Political Analysis (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1959); Rose, Socialism 
in Southern Asia (London, Oxford University Press, 


1959). 
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The problem of unity in this study is more 
than a mechanical one arising from the divi- 
sion of labor and the varied viewpoints of the 
several authors, It stems in good measure from 
the subject itself. Marxism is not a precise con- 
cept. In its narrowest meaning, it refers to the 
theories and writings of Marx and Engels. In 
a broader more contemporary usage, it goes 
beyond to include the modifications and revi- 
sions of the original doctrine to reflect the 
changing social, political, and economic con- 
ditions in the world. As defined and used by 
Trager, Marxism is expanded beyond this to 
include “the phenomena commonly embraced 
by the words Socialism and Communism.” (p. 
5). In this manner, he frees himself and his 
co-authors from all theoretical limits and leaves 
his reader with no clear idea of what lies be- 
yond his boundless concept. In the concluding 
chapter, Trager develops what he calls the 
nationalist-Marxist amalgam and thereby makes 
it possible to unite the anti-colonial, anti-West- 
ern ideas of the non-Marxist elites in these 
countries with the previously noted limitless 
concepts of Marxism. The result of this is that 
his analysis and discussion covers anything and 
everything which he deems important in the 
recent history of the area. Further, it provides 
him with a shorthand symbol by which he can 
join together various institutional and ideo- 
logical developments, regardless of their true 
relationship with classical Marxism. For exam- 
ple, when he discusses the policy of Ngo Dinh 
Diem, he writes, “that policy, anti-colonial, na- 
tionalist, and anti-Communist, embraces a vari- 
ety of industrial and agricultural programs 
which are at the least ‘statist’ if not Marxist in 
character” (p. 2). Or later, in the next para- 
graph, he concludes a brief description of the 
policies of the present Thai Government by 
writing, “though the philosophy motivating 
governmental control of industry, irrigation 
and water supply, transportation and commu- 
nications, distilleries and tobacco, textiles and 
paper mills is not consciously Marxist, the cur- 
rent methods of capitalization and operation 
of these industries suggests analogies of ‘mid- 
dle-way’ Socialist governments . . .” Such 
broad and vague usages of the concept of 
Marxism demonstrates the inapplicability of 
that Western theoretical concept in an alien 
cultural setting. It also shows very clearly that 
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in order to use such Western ideas, the writer 
must redefine and alter them to the point 
where they lose all meaning. Trager points out 
that we must study the synthesis of Western 
and non-Western ideas in their Asian environ- 
ment, but he does not go all the way and 
attempt to work out new categories of analysis 
and description which will be more precise and 
meaningful. 

Finally, a few words about the contributions 
of the other authors. David Wilson, writing 
about Thailand, found little or no Marxism— 
no matter how defined—in that country and 
therefore, chose to use his essay to explain why 
this was so. His analysis, insights, and com- 
ments on the history, social customs, traditions, 
and politics of that country provide the reader 
with a thought-provoking discussion which 
will become must reading for all students of 
Southeast Asia. Milton Sacks, writing about 
Vietnam, found an opposite situation in that 
country and has a great deal to tell about the 
various Communist and Socialist parties, pro- 
grams, and leaders in that country. Further, he 
attempts to focus his discussion against the 
background of politics in France, its colony, 
and in the Comintern. His highly detailed 
descriptions demand that his reader bring some 
understanding and knowledge of France and 
Vietnam if he is to derive the maximum value 
from this essay. 

John S. Thomson’s essay on Burma is neither 
as original nor as challenging as the above two. 
He introduces little that is different from what 
has appeared in other general studies of the 
nationalist movement in Burma. His use of 
Marxism is the vaguest of all the authors in 
this study. Jeanne S. Mintz’s essay on Indo- 
nesia also introduces little that has not ap- 
peared before. Her attempt to cover everything 
about the politics, customs, and history of that 
country forced her to telescope and condense 
with the result that it tends to distort the real 
picture in Indonesia. Like Thomson, she finds 
that nearly everything can be covered by the 
term Marxism. 

If the five authors have not produced a fully 
unified study, they have given us much to 
think about. Their sincere attempt to refashion 
Western conceptual ideas and fit them to new 
situations and locales and their efforts to pre- 
sent a common problem from several points of 
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view which best fit their material merit our 
attention. If their failure in their effort to apply 
a Western analysis to an alien world frees fu- 
ture scholars from the same error, then their 
efforts will not have been in vain. 

JoseF SILVERSTEIN 
Wesleyan University 


Nusantara: A History of Indonesia. Revised 
edition. By Bernarp H. M. Viexke. Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books; The Hague: W. 
Van Hoeve, 1960. Sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. viii, 479. Notes, 
Chronological Epitome, Index. 


When the first edition of Prof. Viekke’s his- 
tory of Indonesia appeared in 1943 it was 
received with appreciation by reviewers and 
with special gratitude by the many scholars 
interested in Indonesia who do not read Dutch. 
This revised edition is equally welcome, in- 
corporating as it does the scholarship of the 
intervening years on this area. 

The general plan of the present work closely 
follows that of the original edition, though 
there are some changes in chapter divisions. 
The style is pleasant, and, as in the earlier edi- 
tion, the English is excellent. Those few errors 
which do occur are in no way misleading as to 
the sense of what is intended, though they occa- 
sionally give pause to the attentive reader, The 
major change in this edition lies in the fact 
that it is less devoted to European colonial and 
economic history than was the earlier volume, 
and is now more an Indonesian-centered his- 
tory. Chapter VI, formerly “Jan Pieterszoon 
Coen, the Founder of the Dutch Commercial 
Empire” is now “Indonesia in the Days of 
Sultan Agung and Jan Pieterszoon Coen,” and 
the title change indicates the change in empha- 
sis in the content of the chapter. Not only is 
the emphasis on Indonesian history, but the 
point of view has been altered, as is shown 
throughout the book by many small details. 
See, for example, page 14 in the new edition, 
where the description of a typical Indonesian 
system of selection of a headman includes the 
comment, “This does not mean his selection by 
individual vote, a Western system hardly un- 
derstood and probably not wanted by the 
Javanese... .” 

There have been some notable major revi- 
sions in the account of early Indonesian history. 
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The discussion of problems in early Indian- 
Indonesian culture contacts, which, as Prof. 
Viekke writes, “may perhaps be considered 
the crucial problem in Indonesian history” (p. 
22), has been expanded. Various hypotheses as 
to the means and nature of this contact are dis- 
cussed, including Van Leur’s contribution, [n- 
donesian Trade and Society, though in this 
reader’s estimation he has not given sufficient 
discussion to Van Leur’s lengthy treatment of 
this subject. The general exposition is clear and 
helpful, but the conclusion that Indonesia was 
“not conquered by errant princes or political 
refugees but by Indian culture itself” (p. 25) 
seems overstated. Whatever the process of 
diffusion of elements of Indian culture to 
Indonesia it could hardly be called conquering. 

In Chapter II, “The Kingdoms of Java and 
Sumatra,” which seems an improvement over 
the earlier heading, “The Medieval Period,” the 
results of the work of Krom and other schol- 
ars of early Indonesian history in the past 
twenty years have been incorporated, and the 
revisions here are extensive. The most promi- 
nent is the change in the treatment of the east 
Javanese king Dharmarvanca and his cam- 
paign against Sumatra. Earlier historical work 
by Krom and others had posited, from a Chi- 
nese report and an Indonesian inscription, the 
existence of a great king and a program of 
conquest which ended disastrously in a cam- 
paign against Sumatra. In the first edition of 
his history Prof. Viekke had discussed Dhar- 
marvanca as “the first historical person of 
whom we have more than a dim vision” (p. 
29), while on the basis of new readings of this 
inscription, the decision becomes (p. 43), “As 
regards king Dharmarvanca, we are not even 
sure that he ever really existed.” 

Nowhere is the change to the Indonesian 
point of view more evident than in Prof. 
Viekke’s handling of the nationalist phase of 
Indonesian history just prior to World War II. 
His former view of the Dutch beginning at 
self-government for the colony was highly fa- 
vorable, and he considered the effort to estab- 
lish a People’s Council, a majority of whose 
members were Europeans, as (p. 347) “... a 
success beyond all expectation, and a lively 
political activity immediately followed.” In the 
revised work this dominance of Europeans in 
the Council is treated as evidence that the 
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Dutch government “had no intention of han- 
ding over part of its authority to the Indo- 
nesians, but that it merely wanted to associate 
the European section of the population, aug- 
mented by a small number of Indo-Europeans, 
Chinese, and Arabs, with the colonial admin- 
istration. The Indonesian nationalists were bit- 
terly disappointed. In a People’s Council, or- 
ganized along the lines of 1917, there was no 
place for a nationalist opposition group. It 
would always be outnumbered by the large 
majority of members belonging to the upper 
classes of the colonial society” (p. 362). 

In the new edition there is a clear and sym- 
pathetic exposition of the forces faced by the 
Indonesian nationalists, and of the reasons why 
the government’s policies were unacceptable to 
them. They faced a Dutch government basi- 
cally opposed to autonomy of any kind for 
Indonesia, and two parties in the Indies, Dutch 
and Indo-Europeans, who wanted some meas- 
ure of autonomy, but with political power re- 
served only for themselves. Under these condi- 
tions Prof. Viekke makes it very clear that the 
nationalist leaders had little alternative but to 
reject The Hague’s ineffectual gestures towards 
“education for democracy” for the colony. 

Prof. Viekke has produced a greatly changed 
volume in this edition, and one well worth the 
attention of all readers interested in Indonesian 
history, including those familiar with the 
earlier work. 

Geratp E, WILt1aMs 
The University of Chicago 


Financing Economic Development. The Indo- 
nesian Case. By Doucias Paauw. Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1960. For the Center 
For International Studies, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Introduction by 
Benjamin Higgins. xxxiv, 474. Tables, Ap- 
pendix, Index. $6.75. 


The present state of near-chaos in Indonesia 
justifies a pessimistic view of the country’s short 
run prospects for economic development. Dr. 
Paauw’s study—a careful inventory of Indo- 
nesia’s development requirements and resources 
—stresses that given some degree of order and 
stability, Indonesia’s economic outlook need 
not be discouraging. In rupiahs of 1952 value, 
he argues, tax reform could increase investible 
resources by Rp. 7,300 million which, added to 
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estimated net investments in a “typical pre-plan 
year” of Rp. 5,650 million, would yield a re- 
source total of approximately Rp. 13,000 mil- 
lion per annum. Investment requirements for 
a “take-off” into economic growth are esti- 
mated at about Rp. 16,000 million per annum, 
leaving Rp. 3,000 million, or about US$ 100 
million, to be financed by foreign aid. Dr. 
Paauw hopes that granting this amount of 
aid without strings “would go far toward 
reviving Indonesian respect for the United 
States.” 

To mobilize the development potential Dr. 
Paauw sees in Indonesia, he urges two basic 
policy reversals on the part of the Indonesian 
government. One concerns the supply of capi- 
tal, the other its demand. (1) “The hope for 
increased tax revenues lies mainly in increased 
local responsibility for investment,” he main- 
tains. The central government thus far has 
“failed to recognize the importance of granting 
local autonomy and to comprehend the contri- 
butions which local fiscal processes can make 
to financing development.” (2) “The coun- 
try’s prospects for development may hinge more 
on its capacity to provide effective entrepreneur- 
ship than on its capacity to mobilize financial 
resources,” however. For this reason, the gov- 
ernment’s “intensely nationalistic policies which 
isolate the minorities which now possess entre- 
preneurial skills are inconsistent with rapid eco- 
nomic development.” 

Not everyone is likely to accept Dr. Paauw’s 
recommendations without qualms. It is true that 
“efforts to remove Dutch political and economic 
influence, to transfer strategic economic roles to 
Indonesians from the Dutch and their support- 
ing minorities, and to create unity by central- 
ism and force have yielded little more than 
inflation and continued economic stagnation” — 
thus far. But what do Dr. Paauw’s alternatives 
offer to the central government and to the 
social groups whose interests are identified 
with it? He comes uncomfortably close to ask- 
ing that they abdicate economic control of the 
economy to aliens, and surrender administra- 
tive control to diffuse and particularistic local 
interests. Such policies would tend to destroy 
the political power of exactly those social groups 
who led and won the Revolution. Perhaps the 
Revolution should never have been fought, but 
since it was won, the kind of policies Paauw 
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recommends are politically unfeasible even if 
they were economically desirable. 

The economic desirability of Dr. Paauw’s 
recommendations is no less questionable, how- 
ever. It is doubtful that they would produce the 
kind of social structure that could support any 
kind of “take-off” into sustained economic 
growth. The doubts arise from facts Dr. 
Paauw himself describes. On the one hand 
he objects to a structure of central govern- 
ment which functions “independently of, rather 
than through, existing (primarily traditional) 
local political institutions.” Yet he does admit 
that in the rural, labor-intensive sector of the 
economy within which local government oper- 
ates, “Indonesian society continues to follow its 
traditional orbit” in the sense that “traditional 
and non-developmental activities are mainly 
found in this sector.” Would he not strengthen 
these non-developmental activities through the 
fiscal and administrative reforms he proposes? 

One need not deny that in provincial areas 
like Central Sumatra, where central govern- 
ment control has been relatively weak, local 
“investment” activities may have been rela- 
tively high. One must ask, however, to what 
extent these “capital” expenditures were de- 
signed to buttress the position of basically tra- 
ditionalistic local authority. To strengthen such 
authority would certainly not result in a “re- 
lease of new energies necessary to transform an 
economically stagnant society into a dynamic 
one,” which is what Dr. Paauw expects of his 
fiscal reforms. Local investment activities have 
been of strictly local significance, he admits, 
so that “for the prosecution of a program of 
genuinely national character” they would have 
to be coordinated “with the financing and exe- 
cution of Central Government development 
efforts.” The requisite subordination of local 
interest to national direction may well become 
more difficult, however, not easier, by strength- 
ening particularistic local forces. 

A “take-off” into self-sustained growth re- 
quires an overruling, if not the destruction, of 
traditional social arrangements. The Indonesian 
leadership has found itself handicapped in this 
task by the fact that the modern and progres- 
sive sector of the economy has been for the 
most part foreign-owned. An Indonesian lead- 
ership could not very well support foreign 
against indigenous interests without jeopardiz- 
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ing its political base. Quite naturally, therefore, 
the basic trend following the Revolution has 
been to strengthen the Indonesian part of the 
economy at the expense of the foreign sector. 
A significant shift in the distribution of income 
between the two sectors has taken place, and 
the burden of taxation “has continued to shift 
toward the more Westernized capital-intensive 
sector of the economy.” Paauw estimates that 
in 1952 disposable income per gainfully em- 
ployed was Rp. 2,650 in the capital—intensive 
sector, and Rp. 3,000 in the labor-intensive. 

Such tendencies are, as Dr. Paauw also 
stresses, anti-developmental. There are only 
two escape routes from the dilemma, however. 
Either the government returns to control by 
foreign “capitalistic” interests as in the colonial 
era, or the “capitalistic” and progressive sector 
becomes Indonesian, providing the base from 
which an Indonesian social leadership can itself 
launch a “take-off” into economic growth. The 
Indonesian government has perhaps shown 
more understanding of the barriers to economic 
growth than have some of its foreign advisers 
in launching a simultaneous offensive against 
traditionalist local interests as well as against 
foreigners in control of the modern sector of 
the economy. It has shown admirable courage 
in doing so in spite of its manifest shortage of 
skilled personnel. While in consequence one 
can not expect tranquility in the near present, 
one has at least good reason to hope for growth 
in the not unforeseeable future. 

Hans O. Scumitt 

University of Wisconsin 


The Emergence of the Modern Indonesian 
Elite. By Rosert Van Niet, The Hague 
and Bandung: W. Van Hoeve; Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1960. vii, 314. $6.75. 


The purpose of this book, as stated by the 
author in his introduction, is “To analyze and 
interpret (the Dutch) colonial policies, prac- 
tices and attitudes and show their effects upon 
Indonesian society while at the same time to 
analyze and interpret the dynamics of Indo- 
nesian society with specific emphasis upon the 
elite of the society.” The scope of the study is 
indicated by the titles of the four chapters in 
which the book is divided. “East Indian Soci- 
ety in 1900,” “The Acceleration of Change, 
1900-1914,” “Rapid Radicalism and Steady 
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Growth, 1914-1920,” and “Syncretism and 
Conservatism, 1920-ca. 1927.” It should be 
noted that the study is restricted to Java and 
its indigeneous inhabitants. 

The study necessarily required considerable 
treatment of Dutch policy in its Asian depend- 
ency. For the most part Van Niel’s treatment 
is well-balanced. He is not a professional anti- 
colonist. He recognizes the weaknesses inherent 
in the colonial relationship but he also recog- 
nizes that well-intentioned colonial administra- 
tors frequently were confronted with strange 
dilemmas. For example, the program of im- 
proving the welfare of the Indonesians which 
came with the Ethical Policy ran into a num- 
ber of conflicts. Recruitment for the Indies 
civil service was greatly improved. High quali- 
fications were set for admission and those se- 
lected were given a broad university training. 
These young civil servants were determined to 
raise the level of living of the Indonesians, but 
they often met with frustration because of the 
indifference and lack of enlightenment of the 
Indonesian officials. The impatient European 
civil servant was inclined to thrust the Indo- 
nesian official aside rather than train him and 
do what was required through him. The wel- 
fare policy called for new services which the 
Indonesian adat officials and communities were 
not ready to take over. As a result the central 
government and the European civil service 
expanded its functions just at the time when 
there was a demand for de-centralization and 
de-guardianization of the adat communities 
and the Indonesian civil service corps. The two 
basic policies came into conflict, and it did not 
seem as if they could be advanced simultane- 
ously. One had to be sacrificed for the other. 
In practice both policies frequently suffered. 

Van Niel states that “the growing concern 
of the European administrators in protecting 
and shielding the Indonesian common people 
led to innumerable clashes with the European 
financial and entrepreneurial interests on Java. 
These interests began to use their political 
power to curb the operations and limit the au- 
thority of the European administrators. The 
twentieth century was to witness a gradual 
diminution of the power of both the European 
and Indonesian civil administrative corps” (p. 
12). This statement implies, though Van Niel 
possibly did not intend this, that the power of 
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the civil administrative corps was restricted 
because of the pressure of the European sugar 
interests and planters. There was another, far 
more effective force at work to bring this about, 
and that was the increasing concern of mem- 
bers of the Dutch Parliament in Indies affairs 
and policies. To protect himself from questions 
and criticisms with respect to developments in 
the Indies, the Minister of Colonies exercised 
steadily more control over the Governor-Gen- 
eral, and the Governor-General in turn over 
the civil administrators in the Indies. This cen- 
tralization came about in large part as a result 
of the democratic pressures in the Netherlands, 
strange as this may seem. Moreover, many of 
the new services which the Ethical Policy called 
for could not well be intrusted to the civil ad- 
ministrators but could best be rendered by the 
central agencies, such as the Health Depart- 
ment. Van Niel does not mention either of 
these two factors in explaining the declining 
position of the civil administrators. He also fails 
to recognize the fact that the policy of democra- 
tization of the government at the intermediate 
and lower levels was found to reduce the rela- 
tive importance of the functions of the admin- 
istrative corps. 

Van Niel is sympathetic with the movement 
to re-establish the indigenous coinmunity 
through developing the adat (customary) law, 
of which Professor C. Van Vollenhoven of 
Leiden University was the learned, eloquent, 
and chief exponent. In his closing pages the 
author explains the purposes of this policy with 
much force and attraction. Because of his pro- 
found respect for Van Vollenhoven as an indi- 
vidual and as a scholar, the reviewer wishes 
that he could share Van Niel’s views. Van Niel 
seems to believe that if it had not been for 
untoward events, such as the world depression, 
which warped it, and. the Japanese invasion, 
which destroyed it, the policy would very prob- 
ably have been successful. But the policy had 
nearly all of the defects of indirect rule; it re- 
tarded social evolution and unification. The 
policy could not win the loyalty of the increas- 
ing number of Westernized young nationalists. 
They were more likely to turn against it and 
caricature it as a deliberate scheme to place bar- 
riers in the way of early national independence. 

The discussion of the emergence of the elite 
is in rather general terms. For example, only a 
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few pages are devoted to the life of the Indo- 
nesian students in the Netherlands and how it 
influenced the development of their political 
ideas. Christian missions likewise do not re- 
ceive treatment commensurate with their influ- 
ence on Indonesian society. The only Indo- 
nesian leader who receives extensive treatment 
is Dr. Soetomo. Achmad Djajadiningrat is 
barely mentioned three times, Thamrin only 
once. Obviously, a study of this scope could not 
give a full-length analysis of all the Indonesian 
leaders; it might have been better to select a 
few outstanding and typical leaders for more 
extensive treatment. 

Reviewers frequently become picayunish in 
picking out detailed or incidental statements 
with which they disagree, and the present re- 
viewer may be exposing himself to this charge 
when he draws attention to Van Niel’s refer- 
ence (p. 7) to A. Kuyper, the leader of the 
Anti-Revolutionary Party, as a conservative. 
Kuyper was anything but a social and eco- 
nomic conservative. Van Niel follows the politi- 
cal classification generally used by the Dutch, 
which makes a man like Governor-General 
Fock a liberal because he was a Liberal, and 
Governor-General Idenburg a conservative be- 
cause he was a member of the Anti-Revolu- 
tionary Party. This, of course, does not make 
sense. 

Van Niel has made an important contribu- 
tion to the study of Indonesian social and po- 
litical history. It is an interpretive and therefore 
a challenging study. It is based upon an exhaus- 
tive examination of the literature in Dutch and 
Indonesian. The book contains an extensive 
bibliography from which some items are con- 
spicuously absent. 

Amry VANDENBOSCH 
University of Kentucky 


Bali: Studies in Life, Thought, and Ritual. A 
Symposium. Edited by J. L. Swexen- 
GREBEL et al. Selected Studies on Indo 
nesia, Vol. 5. The Hague: W. van Hoeve, 
1960. Issued under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. xii, 434. Maps, 
Tables, Notes, Bibliography, Glossary, In- 
dex. $6.50. 


In response to the post-war interest in Indo- 
nesian cultures in America and England, the 
Netherlands government has sponsored a series 
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of highly useful translations from the extensive 
Dutch scientific literature, drawing especially 
from the fertile period of the late ’20’s and ’30’s 
when Dutch ethnography and sociology reached 
its peak. These are writings which are basic 
sources for the serious student, writings which 
have been difficult of access for Americans not 
only because of their language but also because 
they are scattered in hard-to-find Dutch schol- 
arly journals or long out of print. 

The present volume contains a selection of 
some of the most significant papers on Bali, 
plus large portions of the invaluable mono- 
graph by V. E. Korn on the village of Tenga- 
nan Pegeringsingan. Most of the articles are 
concerned with the religious beliefs and rituals 
of the Balinese, but since religion in Bali per- 
vades and dominates almost the whole of life, 
they cover most important aspects of Balinese 
culture. Village organization and the central 
place of ritual obligations in determining its 
character is set forth, in terms, unfortunately, 
solely of ideal culture rather than of actual be- 
havior, by R. Goris in his article on “The Reli- 
gious Character of the Village Community.” 
Concrete examples of the relation between reli- 
gion and village structure are provided by C. J. 
Grader in his detailed description of the social 
place of a typical village temple, “The Pema- 
yun Temple of the Banjar of Tegal,” and by 
Korn in his study of that most untypical vil- 
lage, Tenganan, which we know to have had a 
special religious status as early as the middle 
of the eleventh century. The temple system as 
a whole and the complexities of the Balinese 
ritual calendar are explained by Goris in two 
articles, “The Temple System,” and “Holidays 
and Holy Days.” The place of religion in the 
larger Balinese society, in, that is to say, the 
political structure and the so-called caste sys- 
tem, is sketchily represented by the papers by 
Grader in “The State Temples of Mengwi,” by 
Korn on “The Consecration of a Priest,” and by 
Goris on “The Position of the Blacksmiths.” 
Agriculture and religion are dealt with by 
Grader in “The Irrigation System in the Region 
of Jembrana,” for Balinese social arrangements 
for water control and labor exchange cannot be 
handled apart from their parallel ritual obliga- 
tions. 

Most of these papers were written before the 
war, and all have a similar intent: the descrip- 
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tion of customs, traditions, and normative 
codes. Consequently no clear image of how the 
society actually works emerges. The one excep- 
tion is an article by H. J. Franken on “The 
Festival of Jayaprana at Kalianget,” an account 
of a Balinese nativistic movement that occurred 
immediately after the end of the Indonesian 
Revolution, in which traditional elements of 
Balinese ritual were fused with modern politi- 
cal ideologies and power struggles. Although 
he is not a specialist on Bali, no more sophisti- 
cated in social science than the other writers in 
this book, and has none of their profundity of 
understanding of Balinese culture, Franken 
nevertheless provides in his case-study some- 
thing that the other papers lack, a picture of 
Bali as a living, functioning society. 

The introduction by the missionary linguist, 
J. L. Swellengrebel, written especially for this 
book, is also mainly concerned with religion. 
He touches briefly on Balinese history (of 
which he gives a very well-informed and bal- 
anced summary) and makes a quick but accu- 
rate survey of population composition, agricul- 
ture, and village structure, but his major con- 
tribution is an exceedingly compact and lucid 
general description of Balinese beliefs. Of par- 
ticular interest is his chapter entitled, “Patterns 
of the Cosmic Order,” in which he sets forth 
the main premises of Balinese cosmology, the- 
ology, and ethics as he sees them. 

This view of the Balinese belief-system 
stresses among other things a thorough-going 
dichotomy in Balinese thought between the 
spiritual world of the mountains (favorable, 
propitious, divine) and that of the sea (un- 
favorable, ominous, demonic), a dichotomy 
which is said to have “vast significance for the 
whole culture of Bali and in particular for reli- 
gious life.” This construct—for that is what it 
is—is shared by most of the writers in this 
collection, all of whom, with the exception of 
Franken who does not mention the dichotomy, 
studied at Leiden with W. H. Rassers and 
J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong whose hypotheses 
concerning the nature of indigenous Indone- 
sian religions form its basis. However, it is 
never sufficiently emphasized to what extent 
the systematic aspect of this account of Bali- 
nese cosmology is based on inference from a 
mass of confusing and often contradictory data. 
The Balinese themselves are not system build- 
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ers; they are immersed in the myriad, rich, 
external details of their rituals and seldom 
pause to meditate on the inner or general sig- 
nificance of their ceremonies. While I do not 
question the scientific propriety of this use of 
inference, nor the assumption that there must 
be a systematic set of ideas lying behind Bali- 
nese ritual, ideas which may be evident only to 
the external observer, I have not found this 
particular model to be either obvious or useful 
in my own research in Bali. However, until 
studies of Balinese religion have been made 
by others with comparable care and penetra- 
tion, I can only sound a strong note of scepti- 
cism regarding the Leiden theory. 
Hivprep GEERTZ 

Chicago 


Social Status and Power in Java. By Lestiz 
Pacmrer. London School of Economics, 
Monographs on Social Anthropology No. 
20. New York: The Humanities Press, 
1960. viii, 171. Maps, Tables, References, 
Index. $5.00. 


The author bases his work upon two years 
of residence—1951-52 and 1953-54—in two 
towns of Central Java, each a past or present 
seat of Regency administration. There he 
studied most intensively the social relations 
among leaders of the influential urban com- 
munities—the local bureaucracy, the Chinese 
community, the orthodox Moslems, and the 
Regency level People’s Representative Assem- 
bly. In his material here he concentrates in 
such detail upon the way individuals, within 
and beyond their own communities, enhance 
or maintain social prestige and hence power. 

To this material he brings a specific theoreti- 
cal problem—the reciprocal relations among 
changes occurring in the definition and distri- 
bution of social rank (termed “social status” in 
his descriptive material), in political position, 
and in power, under the present conditions of 
social change in urban Javanese society. To 
focus the problem, he first treats recent change 
in urban Java as integral with historical devel- 
opments in Indonesia over the past two or 
three centuries, and thereafter concentrates in 
detail upon the historical position of the Re- 
gents, the traditional Javanese bureaucratic 
leaders, who formed a provincial aristocracy. 
Through study of marital and descent ties 
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among them, which are correlated with bureau- 
cratic rank by intensive statistical analyses, and 
of supplemental occupations and patterns of 
etiquette, the author defines the intertwined 
criteria for their pre-war system of rank, There- 
after, he describes how these criteria and their 
distribution are changing in the post-war pe- 
riod, as newly-arrived bureaucratic members 
of non-aristocratic origin seek increased social 
rank to match their new political positions. 

The author effectively figures the differential 
waxing and waning of rank criteria, some 
traditional, some modern, and the changes oc- 
curring in its differential distribution. He is 
more interested, however, in showing the effect 
of these changes as separating the newer and 
older bureaucratic elements into two competing 
interest groups, the former pressing upward 
upon the preserves of rank and power, the 
latter attempting to conserve its social and po- 
litical preeminence. This competition, however, 
is drawn out only with some difficulty in his 
description. 

Thereafter, using the same analysis, Mr. Pal- 
mier treats the relations of the other communi- 
ties’ leaders to the bureaucracy, in terms of their 
accommodation or conflict with this changing 
system of rank. Chinese-Javanese relations at 
this top level, as well as the Assembly’s rela- 
tions with the bureaucracy, are well handled, 
the adaptation of the Chinese leaders to the 
system coming through most vividly. The 
actual process of Assembly action, however, is 
but lightly sketched. Treatment of the ortho- 
dox Moslem community is scant and less satis- 
factory. The author’s analysis leads him to con- 
sider specifically only its members in direct 
touch with the bureaucracy, that is, those in the 
Assembly and in the bureaucracy, in which lat- 
ter they are few and relatively low in rank. 
Discussion of their relations with the bureac- 
racy suffers through failure to take into account 
the essentially religious antagonism between 
most of the bureaucracy and the orthodox Mos- 
lems in Central and East Java (cf. Clifford 
Geertz’ recently published Religion of Java). 

A serious criticism lies in the relevance of 
the theoretical argument for the author’s mate- 
rial. Briefly put, his argument is that the lead- 
ers in this society may be seen as striving to 
coerce or conserve social status from those in 
other groups through their class status, or vice 
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versa. The ability to do this is defined as power. 
The conflicts arising around these three circu- 
larly related factors, the author asserts, reveal 
social relations of major significance in the 
society. 

Actually, none of these conflicts are locally 
serious enough to be of much significance for 
the society. Conflict between young and old, 
modern and traditional, is most remarkable for 
being weakly developed; it takes no strongly 
institutionalized political forms and very little 
of the considerable frustrations in Javanese life 
are focused upon it. Like “Nationalism,” “Prog- 
ress” is a conception phrased to be acceptable 
to all and to exclude none (except those in the 
opposite political camp, no matter which that 
might be). Similarly, the position of the local 
orthodox Moslems is misread in these terms, 
and decentralization of central government 
power, while certainly a significant problem at 
the national level, has not proceeded far enough 
in Java to have developed significant realign- 
ments in local politics. 

Briefly then, the author’s theoretical distinc- 
tions, sophisticated as they are, do not corre- 
spond to locally important urban relations. 
This explains why he has such frequent diff- 
culty developing his points clearly in the de- 
scriptive material, and why the reader is left 
feeling that more important matters have been 
untouched. As a pioneer work in a difficult 
area, it is useful and informative rather in spite 
of the theory, on subjects beyond the scope of 
his specific problem. Presumably, the author 
could not know this before he took his theo- 
retical problem to the field, and it suggests that 
a wider, more concrete understanding of proc- 
ess and relationship in Javanese society may be 
needed before more abstract theoretical prob- 
lems of significance can be isolated. 

Rosert R. Jay 
University of Hawaii 


Upper Nankin Street Singapore. A Sociological 
Study of Chinese Households Living in a 
Densely Populated Area. By BarrincTon 
Kaye. Singapore: University of Malaya 
Press, 1960. xvi, 439. Appendices, Refer- 
ences, Index, Illustrated. 5os. 


Dr. Kaye prefaces this book with one of 
Emily Dickinson’s verses, a praise of micro- 
scopes. What follows is a microscopic view of 
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certain aspects of life in a slum street in Singa- 
pore. The book is stark, both in substance and 
presentation; it is not for the general reader, not 
even for the specialist in the area unless he has 
strong sociological interests. Most of the mate- 
rial, collected over an eighteen-month period, 
is presented in 246 tables, most of them con- 
fined to half a page, but some running for 
three pages, and telling of the number of 
adults to one water tap, the number of people 
speaking various Chinese dialects, and the 
distribution of employed persons according to 
occupational stratum, and the amount of floor 
space per adult in their dwellings. What we 
have here, then, is a social survey, one of 
high sophistication, great specialization, with 
enormous introspective concern with its own 
methodology and a virtual denial of its own 
significance. 

We are told by the author that the study was 
initiated because, as Singapore approached in- 
dependence, it was desirable to know the extent 
to which a community of feeling existed in the 
heterogeneous population. The ultimate ques- 
tions, then, are, “Under what conditions would 
[the citizens of Singapore] put the interests of 
the whole of Singapore before their own? How 
far do they identify themselves with public 
activities?” Since such questions are difficult to 
answer unless they are trimmed to more man- 
ageable size, a pilot study was decided upon 
and one of the most crowded streets in China- 
town was selected as its site. Dr. Kaye tells us 
the appeal of this area was “obvious.” His rea- 
sons are not compelling: “Living in conditions 
which must be among the most primitive in 
the urban areas of the world, the inhabitants of 
these streets pass their lives with a minimum of 
participation in public affairs.” This reader 
wondered if the notorious “dual loyalty” of hua- 
ch‘iao populations was not closer to the imme- 
diate cause of the study; the selection of one of 
the most dismal slum streets in Singapore 
might also have been for pulse-taking in an 
area that might be receiving considerable covert 
attention from the Communists. 

Whatever the motivation, the study produces 
little towards an answer to this group of prob- 
lems. It comes much closer to satisfying the 
second of its goals, to contribute to our knowl- 
edge of social relations under conditions of 
poverty and overcrowding. The main contri- 
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bution, as seen by this reviewer, is in the pains- 
taking quantification of things which are well- 
known but have invariably been reported in 
the most impressionistic terms. 

Actually, Dr. Kaye staged three distinct sur- 
veys. Though each went over somewhat differ- 
ent ground, the later ones drew upon the 
earlier experience both as to the best techniques 
of applying the various schedules and in the 
construction of the questionnaire items. The 
first stage survey, itself preceded by a small 
pilot study, was conducted in October and 
November 1954. Consisting primarily of an 
enumeration of individuals and households, it 
also surveyed the living conditions in precise 
terms. The second stage survey, conducted in 
March and July/August 1955, accounts for the 
greater portion of the data found in the book. 
Among the varied categories of information are 
age and place of birth of residents, dialect, edu- 
cation, marital status, and occupation. This sec- 
tion concludes with a most interesting selection 
of fourteen brief biographies. The value of this 
material was increased for this reader because 
only two of the subjects were men, about whom 
much more of this kind of data is available. 
The third stage survey was carried out in De- 
cember 1955, and January 1956, and is de- 
voted to the study of the patterns and degrees 
of neighborliness in Upper Nankin Street. Be- 
cause it is much more difficult to obtain quanti- 
tative data on this topic than on any of the 
foregoing, even with the use of Guttman scales, 
it is not surprising that this is the thinnest and 
least satisfying portion of the work. 

So zealous is Dr. Kaye about confining the 
application of his study that he concludes that 
it deals only with one street which cannot be 
assumed to be representative of Chinatown as 
a whole. Indeed, despite the fact that his is not 
a sample of the population of Upper Nankin 
Street but a survey of its whole population, he 
tells us that “any conclusions about the living 
conditions, occupation, neighborliness, &c., of 
the residents of other streets in the area cannot 
legitimately be made from the data contained 
in this report.” The reader marvels at Dr. 
Kaye’s conception of social science and won- 
ders if he has ever seen a forest. 

There are some good reasons for the au- 
thor’s pessimism about the use of his materials 
for generalization. Upper Nankin Street at the 
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time of study was festering so badly that it 
was already marked for clearance by the gov- 
ernment. Equally important, 77% of the Chi- 
nese of the street were of Cantonese origin but 
only 22% of the Chinese of all Singapore, in 
1947, were Cantonese in origin (p. 163). There 
is, however, perhaps another reason for the au- 
thor’s reluctance to generalize in this study. He 
has drawn very little upon a literature that 
might be helpful in widening his horizons. 
Thus he has failed to use work which describes 
living conditions and family life in relevant 
portions of China, general works on Chinese 
social organization, and comparable works on 
non-Chinese immigrant slum dwellers in other 
portions of the world. The reviewer realizes, 
however, that this is not an altogether fair 
criticism since it calls for another kind of book 
than the one the author has chosen to give us. 
The book we have is of value essentially as raw 
data; we hope that Dr. Kaye may use his data 
now in a broader comparative way, thereby 
elucidating important materials for a wider 
audience. 
Morton H. Friep 

Columbia University 


The Role of Indian Minorities in Burma and 
Malaya. By Usa Manayani. Bombay: 
Vora & Co., 1960. Issued under the auspices 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. xxx, 
344. Foreword by Pandit H. N. Kunzru. 
Tables, Appendices, Bibliography, Index. 
Rs. 20. 


In contrast to the wealth of material which 
has appeared during the last decade on the 
Chinese in Southeast Asia, the Indian com- 
munities in the area are still awaiting detailed 
study. The title of the present volume might 
seem to presage an Indian counterpart to Victor 
Purcell, but Miss Mahajani is working within 
a more limited frame of reference, “the inter- 
action of native nationalism and a permanently 
settled minority.” This is a political study of 
the nationalist response to the presence of 
Indians in Burma and Malaya rather than a 
survey of the community in the round in these 
countries. 

The author’s approach is based upon two 
major premises: that Nationalism is a Good 
Thing, and Colonialism a Bad Thing. This 
makes handling the somewhat brusque atti- 
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tude of Burmese and Malay nationalists to the 
Indians in their midst a little delicate. In fair- 
ness one must add that (unlike many scholars) 
the more she becomes immersed in her subject 
the greater is the objectivity which Miss Maha- 
jani displays. The emotional opening of Pandit 
Kunzru’s “Foreword” is not too promising, and 
in her early pages the author is obviously ex- 
ercised by her antipathy to European colonial- 
ism, to which is added an uneasy sense that in 
the Burmese context the Indians were “semi- 
colonialists.” Through recounting the wartime 
trials of Indians in Southeast Asia, the author 
achieves a kind of catharsis which enables her 
to view the postwar scene with detachment. 
Nationalism has triumphed, and Miss Maha- 
jani faithfully follows the Nehru line that those 
Indians who have made their bed in Southeast 
Asia must lie on it uncomplaining. 

The ambivalent attitude of Burmese and 
Thais (and to a lesser extent Malays) towards 
India and the Indians parallels that of Chris- 
tians towards Jews, as the author partially indi- 
cates. One will find in Britain (especially within 
the more Fundamentalist churches) a deep rev- 
erence for Jewry as the chosen people of the 
Book, the heirs of the Holy Land. One will 
also find amongst other groups an unthinking 
hostility towards Jews for their supposed’ un- 
scrupulous and clannish business methods. 
Similarly, in Buddhist Southeast Asia, the 
homeland of the Lord Buddha, the matrix of 
classical culture is held in deep respect; but for 
the “black men” who work in their midst 
there is little but contempt. In addition, the 
Indian role as the vanguard of the national re- 
surgence in southern Asia produces a sense of 
indebtedness among intellectuals in neighbour- 
ing countries to Gandhi, Nehru, and other 
freedom fighters. But also (though many would 
deny this) there is resentment at the somewhat 
smug assumption of some Indian publicists that 
it was India alone which set Asia free; and 
there is a resultant urge to demonstrate that the 
national struggle of Burmese, Malays, or Pak- 
istanis was as hard-fought as that of India. 
Miss Mahajani’s book reflects this emotional 
two-way stretch. She tells us how Burmese na- 
tionalism first flexed its muscles in imitation of 
the Indian National Congress, and then cele- 
brated its coming of age by retaliatory measures 
against the Indians. Malay nationalism was 
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less directly influenced by India, and Malay 
chauvinism was largely focussed upon the Chi- 
nese. If the Indians in Malaya were less sub- 
ject to racial discrimination it was because they 
were less economically powerful. 

Because the principal role of Indians in 
Southeast Asia is economic, the author has to 
consider economic activities in some detail: 
economic issues are constantly having political 
repercussions. This is a less satisfactory aspect 
of the work. Miss Mahajani appears not to have 
been able to study her subject in adequate 
depth. She thinks again in terms of labels. 
Indians are divided into two categories: capital- 
ists (the Exploiters) and labour (the Ex- 
ploited). This may be the image which the 
indigenous peoples of Southeast Asia entertain 
(a sophisticated Hong Kong Chinese said re- 
cently to this reviewer “As you know, Indians 
are either very rich or very poor ...”). But 
Indian communities abroad are internally or- 
ganized largely on caste lines, and their func- 
tions are highly specialized. G. William Skinner 
has demonstrated how overseas Chinese operate 
as members of dialect groups, and how they 
evolve differently according to different situa- 
tions. We greatly need a similar breakdown of 
the “Indian” community. Consider the highly 
specialized roles which different Indian and 
Pakistani groups discharge in their very small 
Bangkok community, as bank guards, milk 
vendors, cattle traders, and hardware mer- 
chants. It is their specialized roles—often in 
conspicuous or key occupations—which makes 
Indians important in Southeast Asia, even more 
than their total numbers. One sphere in which 
they have been particularly active in recent 
years is that of trade union organizers. Miss 
Mahajani draws attention to the significance 
of militant labour movements in the political 
evolution of Burma and Malaya, but she over- 
looks the most important Union in prewar 
Burma: the Burmah Oil Company Refineries 
Workers’ Union, Syriam. This was led by 
M. A. Raschid, an Indian who subsequently 
became a citizen and a cabinet minister in in- 
dependent Burma. Altogether, the book falls 
short in detailed and exact information. The 
high level of interpretation is not sustained by 
a sufficiency of material or, perhaps, by a 
thorough understanding of all facets of the sub- 
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ject. For example, in her concluding chapter, 
one comes upon an acute analysis of the causes 
and consequences of a shift in power in a sit- 
uation of inchoate, over-charged nationalism 
(p. 293) followed shortly by a superficial mis- 
interpretation of the problem of who is “a 
Burmese” (p. 297). Nevertheless, one closes the 
book feeling that more will be heard of Miss 
Mahajani. 

At the same time, may one hope that some- 
body will undertake a study of the real eco- 
nomic contribution of Indians to modern 
Southeast Asia? Without their labour, their 
expertise, their credit, their merchandising, their 
investment, development would have been a 
much slower and more costly process. 

Hucu TInKEr 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 


The Annexation of Upper Burma. By D. P. 
Sincuat. Singapore: Donald Moore for 
Eastern Universities Press, 1960. vii, 129. 
Map, Appendices, Bibliography, Index. 
M$ 3.50. 


This useful study of India’s relations with 
the Burma Kingdom from 1876 to 1886 is based 
primarily on the private papers of successive 
viceroys, Lytton, Ripon, and Kimberley, and 
on their correspondence with London. As 
Disraeli’s first Viceroy to India, Lytton ap- 
proved the virtual severence of relations with 
Mandalay, initiated in 1875 over the trivial 
shoe-removal question, and also challenged 
Burma’s right to extend its diplomatic relations. 
Only the development of urgent crises for 
Britain (Balkans, Afghanistan, S. Africa) in 
1878-1880 prevented Lytton from interfering 
militarily at Mandalay during the disturbances 
attending the accession of King Thibaw. The 
Viceroy blocked persistent Burman efforts to 
negotiate differences in 1880. Mr. Gladstone’s 
viceroy, Lord Ripon, (1880-1884) adopted a 
more conciliatory attitude and almost succeeded 
in reaching agreement with Burma in 1882. 
Meanwhile the clamor of commercial interests 
for unrestricted access to upper Burma and 
Chinese Yunnan, coupled with growing anx- 
iety over French intrigues, set the stage for 
erasing the kingdom when opportunity was 
afforded in 1885, Singhal’s initial chapter on 
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background is overlong, largely irrelevant, and 
full of minor errors. Six documentary appen- 
dices are valuable. 

The study suffers mainly from its too nar- 
row perspective. Calcutta’s and Rangoon’s con- 
cern over French penetration of Yunnan dated 
from the Lagrée-Garnier exploration of 1866- 
1868 and from the tragic Margary affair of 
1875, neither of which is here mentioned. 
Anxiety over subsequent more disturbing 
French intrigues at Mandalay and Rangoon’s 
desire for free commercial access to upper 
Burma and to Yunnan were complementary 
rather than alternative considerations; each 
stimulated the other. The author’s discussion of 
the much-disputed fine imposed by the Bur- 
mese Hlutdaw on the Bombay-Burmah Cor- 
poration covers only the minor claims for un- 
paid wages as reported to London, and does 
not mention the larger question of alleged non- 
payment of duties on substandard teak logs 
taken out of Burma over the previous three 
years (mentioned in Appendix V). The im- 
portance historically of the temporary tenure 
of the Salisbury-Churchill Ministry from June 
to December 1885, when the precipitate de- 
cision to conquer Burma was made, is not ap- 
preciated. The extortionate fine issue was used 
as excuse for aggression, long contemplated at 
Rangoon. When Gladstone returned to power 
in January 1886, India’s annexation of Burma 
was virtually a fait accompli. Behind commer- 
cial and diplomatic considerations was the 
prestige factor, which Singhal describes as the 
“excessive zeal of British officers to guard their 
personal dignity.” This study explores impor- 
tant historical sources, but it falls considerably 
short of being a definitive account. 

Joun F. Capy 
Ohio University 


The Eurasian Population in Burma. By Jon 
Ciement Koop. Cultural Report Series 
No. 6. New Haven: Yale University South- 
east Asia Studies, 1960. 66. Tables, Refer- 
ences. Distributed by the Cellar Bookshop, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


The two studies that comprise this volume 
were undertaken at the request of two Anglo- 
Burman organizations in Burma to assist them 
in knowing more about Eurasians in the chang- 
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ing society of post-war Burma. The first, Pre- 
liminary Survey of the Social and Economic 
Condition of the Eurasian People in Rangoon, 
was completed in 1948, and the second, A 
Demographic Study of the Eurasian Popula- 
tion in Rangoon in 1949, in 1952. Neither has 
previously been generally available. 

The first study contains useful information, 
obtained by survey method, concerning such 
questions as occupation, income, migration, and 
name-changing, but the meaning of the data is 
not fully conveyed to the reader. It is useful to 
know the mean incomes of Eurasian males and 
the types of jobs they occupy, but it would be 
of even greater value to learn whether Eura- 
sians hold more highly paid positions than 
comparably educated Burmans or how impor- 
tant they are today in fields they once domi- 
nated. 

Koop’s slightly longer second study considers 
two main problems facing Burma’s Eurasian 
minority: the ability of the population to con- 
tinue to replace itself and the social survival of 
the group. His conclusions are essentially op- 
timistic. The author’s reservations, and he has 
some, relate to the possible effects of future 
“war and pestilence” on the physical survival 
of the Eurasian community; given such phys- 
ical survival, social survival seems likely. The 
second study is more imaginative in its inter- 
pretation and much better written. 

Ricuarp ButTweLi 
University of Illinois 


1 
Thai Buddhism, Its Rites and Activities. By 
Kennetu E, We ts. Bangkok: Published 
by the author, 1960. Distributed by Chris- 
tian Bookstore, Bangkok. viii, 320. Illus- 
trated, Appendix, Bibliography, Index. 
$3.75. 

Scholars of comparative religion and South- 
east Asia will welcome the appearance of this 
revised, up-dated version of the only general 
description of Siamese Buddhist practices in the 
English language, published originally in 1940 
and long out of print. The volume is precisely 
what its title implies—a description of rites and 
activities, not an analysis of the role of Bud- 
dhism in Thai life—and, as such, may be best 
considered a source book for further interpre- 
tive studies. The author is a Presbyterian mis- 
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sionary who has lived in Thailand the major 
part of his life. 

Wells briefly describes how Buddhism came 
to Thailand; its history and role in the devel- 
opment of the kingdom; the number, nature, 
and importance of Buddhist temples and the 
Buddhist clergy; and the clergy’s role in so- 
ciety. The major portion of the book, however, 
is a detailed description of the ceremonies, ser- 
mons, festivals, and rites practiced by the three 
major participants in Thai Buddhist life: clergy, 
laity, and government. Wells has performed an 
invaluable service in presenting verbatim trans- 
lations of the sermons, chants, and blessings 
performed during various ceremonies, as well 
as the precepts that are learned and taught by 
monks. 

Despite the rich catalogue thus provided, 
Wells’ presentation does not help to clarify 
some of the crucial descriptive problems of Thai 
religious life. On the basis of this volume, one 
would have little idea of the pervasive role in 
Thai religious practice of animistic and Brah- 
manic elements. A single sentence is devoted 
to the former, and most references to “spirits” 
are couched in such a way as to suggest that 
they are Buddhist in origin. If Thai Buddhism 
is as syncretic as such an approach implies, an 
explicit statement to this effect would be in 
order. Similarly, Wells phrases his descriptions 
in a way that makes it impossible to distin- 
guish between practices that are supposed to be 
performed and those that actually are, and in 
this sense, much of his report reads like a 
compendium of cultural ideals. (However, he 
is not the first person writing about Thailand 
to fall into an idealistic mode of discourse.) 
Finally, despite the fact that the author clearly 
confines his work to a description of rites and 
activities, he might well have written more 
than a single paragraph on the social and psy- 
chological functions of Buddhism. Most ob- 
servers of the Thai scene seem agreed that if 
the Siamese are deeply committed to anything, 
it is their religion. Unhappily, Dr. Wells saw 
fit to omit any meaningful discussion of the 
possible sources, expressions, and reasons for 
their commitment. 

Hersert P. Pxituips 
Michigan State University 
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The Study of a Vietnamese Rural Community 
—Sociology. By Greratp C, Hickey. As- 
sisted by Bui-Quang-Da. Jackson, Michi- 
gan: Michigan State University Viet Nam 
Advisory Group, 1960. 266. Maps, Tables, 
Charts, Figures, Bibliography. 


Mr. Hickey, who recently spent several years 
in South Vietnam, gives in this mimeographed 
report a very adequate account of a part of the 
life of a farming community in the Mekong 
delta about fifty kilometers southwest of Sai- 
gon. It contains references to a “companion re- 
port on economic activities” which has not been 
seen by this reviewer. Mr. Hickey tells us that 
the community, Kh4nh Hau, is representative 
in economy, social organization, religion, and 
so on of most delta villages; we may take this 
as an accurate judgment since he travelled 
widely and observantly in Vietnam, including 
the tribal areas, and had previously spent some 
months in Paris reading about Vietnam. The 
report contains three good maps and nine well- 
executed figures of house styles and construc- 
tions. The bibliography consists of two titles, 
one on Vietnam. There is no index or glossary 
of Vietnamese terms. 

After a brief historical introduction, there 
follow seven chapters on settlement patterns 
(including house types and dissemination of 
news), village organizations and associations, 
social stratification and social mobility, family 
and household (including kinship and division 
of labor within the family), religion, health and 
education, and social relations. A conclusion, 
considering Khanh Hau’s position in Redfield’s 
folk-urban continuum and the effects of social 
change, rounds off the report. Mr. Hickey is 
not greatly concerned with theories in this 
study, nor is he particularly interested in com- 
parisons, whether of south Vietnam with the 
center and north, or of Vietnam as a whole 
with its neighbors to the west and north. His 
attention is on factual information from a spe- 
cific village. " 

From time to time allusions are made to in- 
dividuals and events, but we are given on the 
whole a generalized account of formal patterns; 
census and other statistical data illuminating 
range and frequency are not used. The de- 
scription of village organizations and associa- 
tions is structural and static, revealing little of 
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the dynamic operation influenced by such 
forces as leadership or personal influence. The 
discussion of kinship is largely confined to 
terminology and the relation of kinship to mar- 
riage, death, and household cults. There are 
hints, but no elaboration, of its relation to 
residence, social control, local power, and vil- 
lage politics. Social control, except for some dis- 
cussion of adjudication of disputes, and child- 
rearing, is hardly considered. The chapter on 
social stratification and social mobility, in which 
Mr. Hickey establishes three classes on the 
basis of level of income (manifest in occupa- 
tion and amount of land operated) and style of 
life, is especially good. In the other chapters Mr. 
Hickey carefully sets forth the variations among 
the classes in matters of family structure and 
family cults, economic activity and work habits, 
education, geographical mobility, etc. At the 
same time he indicates those aspects of life 
where style of life and values of all classes are 
similar. 

Also informative is the portion of the chapter 
on religion devoted to Cao Dai and those sects 
of it found in Kh4nh Hau. It would be interest- 
ing to know more about the differences of at- 
tractive power of these groups whose origin, 
organization, and practice are so _ similar. 
Health and education are sketched in the brief 
chapter alloted to these topics. The chapter on 
social relations within the village and within 
the hamlets helps us to see something of the 
informal units of social structure, but there is 
not enough to give a notion of the community 
in motion. 

Mr. Hickey’s report is virtually unique in the 
fresh and specific character of its information, 
in its being based upon the delta—hitherto 
largely ignored in Vietnamese studies—and in 
its having been done by an American, trained 
in a social science and well-read in his chosen 
area. 

Joun MuscravE 


Yale University Library 


Recent Philippine Rural Studies 

Annual Report. Community Development Re- 
search Council, University of the Philip- 
pines, 1959-1960. Diliman, Rizal, Philip- 
pines, 1960. 23. Illus. 

A Study of the Competence of Barrio Citizens 
to Conduct Barrio Government. By BuENA- 
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vENTURA M., Vittanueva. Community De- 
velopment Research Council, University of 
the Philippines, Study Series No. 1. Quezon 
City, Philippines, 1960. xxii, 223. Tables, 
Bibliography, Appendices. 

The Value of Rural Roads. By Patrocino 
Santos-VILLANUEVA. Community Develop- 
ment Research Council, University of the 
Philippines, Study Series No. 2, 1959. xii, 
80. Tables, Bibliography, Appendices. 

Success and Failure in Selected Community 
Development Projects in Batangas [Lu- 
zon]. By Luz A. Ersrepet. Community 
Development Research Council, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, Study Series No. 
3. Quezon City, Philippines, 1960. vi, 125, 
mimeo. Map, Bibliography, Appendices. 

Political Activities of Barrio Citizens in lloilo 
[Panay] as They Affect Community De- 
velopment. By Tito C. Firmattno. Com- 
munity Development Research Council, 
Study Series No. 4. University of the 
Philippines, October 1959. x, 251, mimeo. 
Tables, Appendices, Bibliography, Map. 

The Masagana/Margate System of Planting 
Rice: A Study of an Agricultural Innova- 
tion. By Prospero R. Covar. Community 
Development Research Council, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, Study Series No. 5. 
Quezon City, Philippines, 1960. xiii, 150, 
mimeo. Tables, Appendices, Bibliography. 

The Ready Made Garment Industry in Mingla- 
nilla, Cebu. By RicHarp Arens, S.V.D. 
and U[niversity of] S[an] C[arlos, Cebu] 
Summer Research Class. Community De- 
velopment Research Council, Study Series 
No. 6. University of the Philippines, Que- 
zon City, Philippines, 1960. xi, 135, mimeo. 
Appendices. 


The Annual Report contains a bibliography 
of completed and new research projects of the 
CDRC, the agency’s plans for 1961, and pres- 
ent personnel organization. The CDRS, organ- 
ized in 1957, is a joint project of the University 
of the Philippines, the Presidential Assistant on 
Community Development (PACD), the Na- 
tional Economic Council, and the U. S. Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. Its ob- 
jectives are to do basic research to provide the 
PACD with “workable guidelines for the effec- 


tive implementation of the community devel- 
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opment program” and to evaluate PACD ac- 
tivities. For a copy of this Report, and other 
publications reviewed below, write: Professor 
B. Villanueva, Executive Secretary, Community 
Development Research Council, Room 209, 
Education Building, University of the Philip- 
pines, Diliman, Philippines. 

A Study of the Competence of Barrio Citi- 
zens to Conduct Barrio Government is a partly 
descriptive, partly exploratory study of fifty- 
nine Filipino barrios, based upon field work 
done between December 1957, and May 1958. 
Data were gathered from 236 barrio respond- 
ents. The interviews were conducted by univer- 
sity students who received a week’s training in 
interview techniques and the study’s objectives. 
A dearth of previous empiric studies regarding 
the capabilities of barriofolk for local self-gov- 
ernment stimulated the author “to explore” the 
question rather than to settle it definitely. He 
examined his national sample of barrios for 
evidences that their peoples are competent to 
govern themselves intelligently, using a three- 
fold basis of judgment: (1) the experience of 
the barriofolk gained from participation in 
formal and informal community organiza- 
tions; (2) their attitudes toward barrio and 
other important community issues; and (3) 
their technological and economic resources. 

Villanueva’s tentative conclusion is that the 
people have the necessary skills and resources, 
but that successful local self-government will 
depend upon the barriofolks’ ability to extricate 
themselves from three hindrances: (1) an un- 
questioning acceptance of the status quo based 
upon authoritarian tendencies in the culture; 
(2) familial interest-seeking; and (3) mis—orien- 
tation of the educational system and of the 
socio-economic values it inculcates. The author 
presents a wide array of highly interesting data, 
related to the fiesta, the puroks and the parents- 
teachers associations, credit and marketing co- 
operatives, property, the barrio lieutenant and 
the elective Barrio Council, informal rural co- 
operation in farming and marriage, family de- 
cision-making, barrio problems, and the agen- 
cies judged best by the barriofolk to meet these 
problems. The opinions of twenty-seven Con- 
gressmen regarding barrio issues are also 
presented. 

The barrios studied were selected by what 
appears to have been a good approximation to 
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stratified random sampling, but the respondents 
in the barrios were not randomly selected. Since 
knowledgeable persons were a prime requisite 
because of the questions asked, the barrio lieu- 
tenant and three other persons of broad experi- 
ence were interviewed. The three persons other 
than the barrio lieutenant were selected by the 
interviewers on the basis of lists of persons sug- 
gested by the latter and the municipal mayor. 
Users of the data should be careful not to ex- 
tend the study’s conclusions beyond the limits 
intended. Undoubtedly there is a large over- 
representation of the relatively better educated, 
more wealthy, and more politically sophisticated 
residents of the barrio. Whether their views re- 
flect the outlooks of large segments of barrio- 
folk when these leaders were asked questions 
about the “felt needs of the barrio” or the “at- 
titude of barrio residents toward barrio prob- 
lems” is more open to question. No inductive 
statistical analysis is presented to determine 
whether class differences in percentages are sig- 
nificant. Professor Villanueva’s study, however, 
is a valuable addition to published knowledge 
about barrio social life. 

In 1955, only 9 per cent of Filipino barrios 
were accessible by roads. Impressed by the state- 
ment that “economic development depends 
mainly on education and transportation,” the 
author of The Value of Rural Roads surveyed 
(through student-enumerators, some mistaken 
by the barriofolk as revenue agents) forty-six 
barrios (about 75 per cent of them in Luzon) 
to determine some of the economic and social 
values of roads, construction methods, costs, 
and the barriofolks’ willingness to contribute to 
road construction and maintenance. 

Considerable data (largely estimates) are pre- 
sented regarding the cost of road construction, 
materials used, and maintenance expenses. It 
was found that increases in farm prices gen- 
erally occurred whenever new roads connect 
formerly inaccessible barrios, and school enroll- 
ment and visitation of the barrio by various ~ 
government agents increased significantly. The 
study offers little detailed data, however, to sup- 
port such statements as the fiestas “were cele- 
brated more gayly after the roads were built” 
and that “roads may well provide opportunities 
for increased social interaction among the peo- 
ple... .” But we would be poorer without this 
little report. 
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The purpose of the study of Success and Fail- 
ure in Selected Community Development Proj- 
ects in Batangas is “to appraise the factors 
which have promoted or retarded coordination 
among the cooperating groups concerned with 
the operation of the program of community de- 
velopment (CD) in Batangas province of the 
Philippine Republic.” Cooperating groups in- 
clude technical workers (e.g., livestock inspec- 
tors), elective officials (from the national to 
barrio level), local community development 
councils, and the barriofolk. Batangas province 
was selected for various reasons—the author 
speaks Tagalog and the province was one of the 
first five pilot provinces chosen in 1956 by the 
government for the CD program. Four munici- 
palities were picked, from which cases in this 
study were drawn. Data were collected by par- 
ticipant observations (the author spent three 
months in Batangas), interviews, and ques- 
tionnaires. Available records were also exam- 
ined. 

Fourteen cases of innovation are presented; 
for each we are given the background of the 
situation, the proposed innovation, and the rea- 
sons for its success or failure. In one case im- 
proved swine were introduced into a barrio; 
within several months all swine died of hog 
cholera, including the indigenous pigs. The 
new swine had introduced hog cholera into the 
barrio! There is not much that is new regard- 
ing the known reasons for success or failure in 
culture change, e.g., successful innovations 
“were found to involve the people in the initial 
planning stage whereas many of the failures 
were blamed on the lack of interest of the 
barriofolk.” However this type of re-examina- 
tion of CD projects is commendable and one 
wishes to be optimistic that the findings will 
influence future planning. 

Perhaps the best way to describe the broad 
categories of information presented in Political 
Activities of Barrio Citizens in lloilo as They 
Affect Community Development is to quote 
the author: “In interviewing the barrio voters 
the following facts were sought: (1) the voters’ 
participation during elections and the factors 
instrumental to the making of their decisions; 
(2) citizens’ awareness of barrio needs and 
their ideas on meeting these needs; (3) citizens’ 
conceptualization of the role of the elective 
officials at the different levels of government as 
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regards the improvement of the barrio; (4) 
characteristics of barrio leadership; and (5) 
citizens’ contacts with government officials and 
the reasons for such contacts.” The data, gath- 
ered from four barrios in Iloilo province, Panay, 
were obtained by interview schedules, partici- 
pant observation, and the study of available 
records, 

Material is presented on such topics as fre- 
quency of visits to the provincial capital by the 
barriofolk, land tenure, educational level of 
voters, sources of available information in bar- 
rios, opinions about the use of political parties, 
leadership qualities, and several case studies on 
related subjects. One case is a detailed account 
of a bitter, and typical, struggle over a school 
program between a district school supervisor 
and his irate opponents. Some conclusions are 
that most barriofolk are not formally affiliated 
with any political party, they tend to vote for 
congressional candidates from their locality, and 
no substantial difference exists between the pol- 
itical activities of people residing in barrios 
more distant from the provincial capital. The 
usefulness of this study is enhanced by the de- 
tailed case studies and the relatively meager 
data of this nature available for Panay. 

The Masagana/Margate System of Planting 
Rice: A Study of an Agricultural Innovation 
“seeks to discover some of the underlying socio- 
cultural factors which influence the acceptance 
or rejection of the Masagana/Margate system, 
and to delineate some of the general patterns 
behind this behavior as a contribution to the 
growing body of scientific information concern- 
ing all types of innovation.” The major hypothe- 
sis was that the acceptance or rejection of the 
Masagana/Margate system of rice planting de- 
pends upon combinations of two or more vari- 
ables, viz., household sizes, economic status, 
spatial and occupational mobility, landholding 
system, respondents’ conception of the statuses 
and roles of innovators, aspirations for their 
children’s future, and the farmers’ belief sys- 
tems. It was around these subjects that research 
was done in twelve barrios in Laguna province, 
Luzon, where the Masagana system had been 
introduced and two-thirds of the communities 
had PACD workers. One hundred farmers were 
interviewed by “Two teams of two persons each 
[who] carried out the interviewing process 
in the vernacular.” Professor Covar spent 
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considerable time in several of the barrios. 

Although numerous conclusions were reached 
that space restrictions prohibit listing, it was 
found that the Masagana/Margate system of 
planting rice does not “fit into the social pat- 
tern of traditional rice culture.” Acceptance is 
hindered by the fact that it takes more time than 
the customary procedures, that most farmers 
“are reluctant to accept changes because they 
have a feeling of security and sentimental at- 
tachment to the traditional rice culture,” and 
that the innovators lacked prestige, for they 
were usually younger than the farmers and had 
less actual farm experience. The study contains 
stimulating scraps of data on the magico-reli- 
gious customs surrounding rice cultivation and 
the semi-sacred character of rice. For example, 
failure to hold the fiesta may explain a bad 
harvest and “farmers should not discriminate 
between seeds because if they do, the grain 
would be resentful and so give a poor yield.” 
There is valuable information on “forced shar- 
ing” of the rice crop with transient harvesters 
whom the owner feels he cannot refuse per- 
mission to harvest his fields. 

Can the transition from the cottage industry 
and small shop stage to an efficient modern 
business in the Philippines be blocked by fears 
of taxation and the minimum wage and social 
security laws? In his analysis of the garment in- 
dustry in Minglanilla, a town 16 kilometers 
south of Cebu City, Arens documents a case 
where just such fears are preventing the devel- 
opment of a unified, large-scale enterprise. He 
clearly shows in The Ready Made Garment In- 
dustry in Minglanilla, Cebu, that unless this 
transition occurs, competition from large-scale 
Luzon establishments will ruin Minglanilla’s 
small businesses. 

The field work was done in the summer of 
1959 by San Carlos University graduate stu- 
dents under the direction of the author. “In 
gathering data, the researcher and his class used 
schedules and questionnaires, interviews, and 
observations.” The cultural history of Mingla- 
nilla and its present socio-economic character- 
istics are presented. Against this background all 
phases of the ready-made clothing industry are 
examined—evolution of the businesses, their fi- 
nancing, procurement of materials, production 
organization, marketing procedures, etc. The 
work is a solid and valuable contribution to the 
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knowledge of the Christian Filipino culture of 
the Cebuan Bisayan area. 
Francis C. Manian, S.J. 


Xavier University, Mindanao, Philippines 


Although space limitations prohibit a de- 
tailed review of these studies, a few general 
comments are offered. 

First, anyone interested in the Philippines 
and the broader topic of community develop- 
ment in Southeast Asia will appreciate these 
reports. The lack of accurate information about 
Christian Filipino culture makes generaliza- 
tions regarding barrio life hazardous and has 
hindered effective community development in 
this country. Yet the ahistorical orientation of 
most of these reports is unfortunate. One au- 
thor writes: “Very little beyond nostalgic recol- 
lection has been written about life in the Philip- 
pine barrio.” Reading these studies, one might 
easily be led to think this exaggeration is cor- 
rect. To state, as does one study, that little is 
known about the elective Barrio Council is to 
overlook several hundred newspaper, periodical, 
and other articles regarding the Council. Dis- 
cussion of barrio leadership failed to incorpo- 
rate findings of two significant articles (by 
Agaton Pal and Willis Sibley) published in a 
Philippine journal. Many other examples could 
be given of the disregard of published material 
on the topics explored. In fact, one would 
gather from reading these reports that the only 
published data on barrio life were studies made 
by Rivera and McMillan and Oppenfeld. It is 
recommended that the findings of future stud- 
ies be set in a broader historical perspective. 

Surveys, typical of most of these reports, are 
valuable, particularly in displaying the contours 
of Christian Filipino culture. However, the 
most important task—data collection—usually 
is left to students, the least skillfully trained 
members of the teams. Surveys should continue, 
but more studies in depth are required, investi- 
gations that center on one or two barrios, not 
villages stretched from Aparri to Jolo, and in- 
vestigations in which most of the data are 
gathered by the author, not university students 
home for Christmas vacation. The CDRC is 
aware of this approach to its task (e.g., Coller’s 
and Hollensteiner’s studies) but a better bal- 
ance seems desirable. 

Finally, it is recommended that each future 
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report include an index. As their number in- 
creases, comparative use of the material will be 
handicapped without indices. It is suggested, 
too, that a better grade of paper be used for 
mimeographed reports. The paper often is of 
such a poor grade that the reports may not sur- 
vive the use they merit. 
Donn V. Hart 

Syracuse University 


Barrio Gacao: A Study of Village Ecology and 
the Schistosomiasis Problem. By RicHarp 
W. Cotter. Community Development Re- 
search Council, Study Series No. 9. Quezon 
City, Philippines, 1960. xvi, 123. Appen- 
dices, Maps, Photographs, and Tables. 


This monograph deals briefly with the ecol- 
ogy of Gacao, a barrio in northeastern Leyte. 
Northeastern Leyte is significant as the social 
unit chosen for two reasons. First, schistosomia- 
sis (a chronic, debilitating disease caused by the 
fluke Schistosoma japonicum) is endemic in 
the area and second, the Philippine Govern- 
ment and the World Health Organization have 
cooperated to establish a Schistosomiasis Con- 
trol Pilot Project near Palo. Coller and his as- 
sociates undertook the fieldwork which is the 
basis for this report at the request of the Proj- 
ect. The stated aim was to gather such infor- 
mation as would add to the understanding of 
the social systems prevailing in the locality. 
With this knowledge as a background, the 
Project members might more effectively plan 
their attack against the disease. 

The fieldwork was undertaken in 1955 by a 
team which included ten members: a sociolo- 
gist, an anthropologist, a social worker, a (med- 
ical?) interne, a research assistant, four inter- 
viewers, and two interpreter informants. Dur- 
ing a three-month interval, various members of 
the team collected the data. The information 
was gathered by means of a structured ques- 
tionnaire, an open-ended schedule, and infor- 
mal observation. 

The information gathered yielded knowledge 
on the village as a community, on general econ- 
omy, and on social structure and interaction. 
Since the approach was an ecological one, the 
information about the village as a unit includes 
description of the rainfall, surface water, soil 
composition, temperature, and natural flora and 
fauna. In the section on general economy, rice, 
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coconut products, root crops, maize, and ba- 
nanas are singled out for special attention. Ani- 
mal husbandry, non-agricultural occupations, 
unemployment, and land tenure are also de- 
scribed. Thirdly, there is an impressionistic, in- 
sightful description of social structure in terms 
of corporate groups and derived corporate 
groups. Finally, a brief section on implications 
of all the foregoing for social change puts the 
study in perspective for any program which 
may be undertaken by the Schistosomiasis Con- 
trol Pilot Project. 

It is difficult to assess fairly the value of this 
report. On the one hand, Coller has written 
competently about the subject chosen. Especially 
pertinent to the control of schistosomiasis are 
his data on terrain, land contours, soil, water 
levels, and flow. Such information is relevant 
because the life cycle of the Schistosoma japoni- 
cum is a complicated one and includes a period 
of dependence on an intermediate host, the 
Oncomelania quadrasi snail. The snail, in turn, 
needs special conditions of quiet bodies of water 
and certain temperatures to survive. To change 
the cycle of interdependence of the fluke, snail, 
man, and terrain at any critical point might 
mean the beginning of control of the disease. 
Helpful as is such information about the ecol- 
ogy of the area, one cannot but wish that the 
social scientist had been more concerned with 
the social implications of the belief systems 
about the physical features of the terrain. Coller 
has given us some information on this but not 
nearly so much as he might have, considering 
the opportunity for study which he had and 
the rescurces which were placed at his com- 
mand, 

There is no bibliography and no attempt is 
made to fit the report into the existing body of 
literature on society and culture in the Bisayans. 

EtHeL Nurce 
South Dakota State College 


The Brahma Sutra. The Philosophy of Spirit- 
ual Life. Translated with an Introduction 
and Notes by S. RapHAKRIsHNAN. New 
York: Harpers, 1960. 606. Glossary, In- 
dex. $10.00. 


The Brahma Sitras, traditionally ascribed to 
Vyasa Badarayana, have canonical status along — 
with the Upanisads, and most Brahmin schools 
regard them as fruti; they are enumerated as 
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the second item in the prasthanatraya, whose 
third item, the Bhagavadgita, has only smru 
or semi-canonical status. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan’s book consists of two 
parts. The first is an elaborate introduction; the 
second part is a literal yet readable translation 
of the text together with sectional translations 
of the most important classical commentators. 

In the first part, the Indian Vice-President 
adumbrates the views of the main commenta- 
tors. The topics they have dealt with elaborate 
the succinct aphorisms of the sétra which, by 
itself, would be almost incomprehensible with- 
out its commentaries. The topics are stereotype 
in all Vedanta literature—the nature of the 
absolute or, with the theistic commentators, of 
the godhead; matter, the causal nexus in the 
phenomenal world, palingenesis, epistemologi- 
cal speculations on the psycho-physical totum, 
and finally—the most important theme for the 
Hindu—the means and the status of liberation 
from the nexus. 

This section is followed by Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan’s own view about these themes, embellish- 
ing them by more recent modes of speculation, 
the tenor of which is partly occidental, partly 
orthodoxically Brahmin, in the syncretistic man- 
ner typical of the author. He cogitates—in a 
style more appealing than ever before—about 
reason and revelation, nature and reality, the 
ontological status of the perceptible cosmos, 
karma and rebirth, and most of the kindred 
topics. Although he adduces the views of non- 
monistic thinkers—both Eastern and Western 
—with much candor, his own predilection for 
the advaita-monistic way of seeing things is 
evident, though perhaps no longer as blatantly 
as in his earlier works. The reviewer feels that 
this is due not so much to increased caution on 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’s part—a caution which 
would be understandable after the criticism 
which he has been encountering through a 
quarter of a century both from Indian and 
occidental thinkers—but rather to a very real 
modification or mitigation of his views, which 
may well have been toned down, as it were, by 
his increasing acquaintance with modern phil- 
osophical thought in the light of which monism 
and pluralism are no longer important issues. 

The second part, translation and discursive 
evaluation of the text and of salient passages 
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from several classical commentaries, follows the 
great monistic preceptor Samkaracarya in its 
outline, but Radhakrishnan adduces some other 
opposing commentators’ views (Ramanujacarya, 
Appaya Diksita, Srikanta), and also quotes oc- 
cidental thinkers in profusion, thinkers who 
can be regarded as philosophers and others who 
might at best earn the title mystic. At the basis 
of this effort lies a sentiment and an injunction 
which is at once orthodox and dear to the au- 
thor’s heart: it is the notion of samanvaya, the 
making-agree of all valid philosophy, or ex- 
plaining away differences in the final analysis 
of different systems, or declaring them as un- 
essential or unimportant. He avers that all re- 
ligions, Eastern and Western, all philosophy, 
and all true effort of thought must lead to the 
same truth. This is an axiom with the author; 
as such, it cannot be analyzed or argued, though 
it can most certainly be rejected. Samanvaya 
does not follow from a comparison of the world’s 
religions and philosophies; it precedes it, and 
whether one accepts it as a directive (it is not 
a heuristic device but only a directive) or not is 
a matter of taste. 

On the other hand, true to his smdarta—back- 
ground, Dr. Radhakrishnan still proceeds on 
the basis of his advaita-reasoning; as before, he 
seems to feel that all philosophy can be viewed 
sub speciae monismi, which is perfectly permis- 
sible if the initial standpoint is made clear (Dr. 
Radhakrishnan has been making it clear dur- 
ing twenty-five years of intensive writing). It 
is, however, another question whether the pro- 
pounders or votaries of other religious and phil- 
osophical systems will be impressed by this pro- 
cedure. When Jesus said “I am the Truth,” he 
probably meant something quite different from 
what the advaitin would have him mean—i.., 
the identity of the pure subject with the sum- 
total of existence which is “truth”; or the sen- 
tence “I and the Father are One”—a vey popu- 
lar dictum for the monistification which Vi- 
vekananda began over half a century ago— 
which is not meant to establish the numerical 
identity of the subject and the object in the 
advaitin’s sense, but in the specifically Christian 
sense. Christian theologians seem more entitled 
to handle properly this dualistic concept than 
the advaitin, not for any esoteric reason, but 
simply because they know the subject matter 
and the literature better than the advaitin does. 
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Orthodox pandits are likely to be annoyed by 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’s insistence that the Upanis- 
ads eschew ritual, superseding it completely by 
their philosophical and contemplative endeavor. 
It is of course hard to say at this stage what the 
author of the Brahma Sitra might have felt 
about the relative merits of ritual and medita- 
tion; this much, however, is certain, that the 
text itself does not declare all ritual as re- 
dundant, in spite of the disparaging tone it oc- 
casionally uses. 

This is a very large and a very important 
book. It is Dr. Radhakrishnan’s magnum opus 
so far as purely scholastic work is concerned. It 
will allay some old misgivings of people all 
over the world, involved in the problems of 
Indian thought and sacred literature: Dr. 
Radhakrishnan does not derive his technique 
and his inspiration from secondary sources in 
the main. The man who wrote this book knows 
his @ca@ryas and he knows the language in which 
they wrote. 

A. BHaratTi 
University of Washington 


The Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture. 
By Coronet D. H. Gorvon. Bombay: 
N. M. Tripathi, 1958. Sponsored by Bhul- 
abjai Memorial Institute. 199. Illustrated, 
Index. $6.00. 


This opportune volume attests the substan- 
tial progress that has been made in the past 
forty years in the reconstruction of India’s his- 
torical past. The author, who spent thirty years 
in India, has made a signal contribution to 
Indian prehistory. While not for the general 
reader, this volume based on many years of 
archeological investigation will be welcomed 
by scholars. 

The author first describes the earliest stone 
cultures dating back to the Middle Pleistocene. 
It is now generally agreed, and with this 
Colonel Gordon concurs, that the first stimuli 
toward civilization in India came from the west 
along the Indo-Iranian borderlands. Between 
2950 and 2750 B.C. a neolithic farming and 
pottery-producing culture grew up in Baluchis- 
tan and migrated eastward into the Indus val- 
ley. Abundant evidence of their villages has 
been unearthed in Sind where these communi- 
ties practiced mixed farming, weaving, and 
manufactured highly artistic pottery. 
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During much of the history of these farming 
communities, they had as a neighbor the amaz- 
ing urban civilization in the Indus valley, 
known as the Harappan. Originating at Mo- 
henjo-daro in central Sind, this civilization ex- 
panded north some 350 miles to the second 
important urban center at Harappa. The Harap- 
pans imposed their control over the peasant 
farming communities that had been founded 
by immigrants from the west. It was likely that 
this civilization was brought from the outside 
almost fullgrown. The author conjectures that 
immigrant people from Sumer and Elam ar- 
rived by sea, founding Mohenjo-daro about 
2600 B.C. 

This volume contains a comprehensive ac- 
count of Harappan civilization. Its greatest ac- 
complishment was in town-planning and in 
using burnt bricks for imposing buildings. An 
efficient civic administration undoubtedly func- 
tioned and supervised the most elaborate drain- 
age and water system then in existence. Other 
important features of this culture were the use 
of metal axes, the development of a script not 
yet deciphered, the large number of seals pro- 
duced, and the use of a crude system of weights 
and measures. In the field of art much skill 
was shown in producing delicate small bronze 
figures. Trade relations flourished between 
Sumer and the Indus valley between 2400 and 
2150 B.C. After the latter date outside contacts 
declined, and the Harappans seem to have lost 
their vitality—“they appear to follow a dull un- 
inspired routine, the vital spark had gone.” 
Between 1800 and 1500 B.C. the Harappan 
civilization disintegrated, fell apart, and finally 
was overwhelmed by invaders. Its equal was 
not to rise again for some 2000 years. 

After this valuable reconstruction of the Indus 
valley civilization, Colonel Gordon next de- 
scribes the period of Aryan invasions from 
1750 to 1300 B.C. Then follows an examina- 
tion of what the author describes as the Dark 
Age Stone and Copper Cultures. Much remains 
for the archeologist to discover in this confused 
millenium (from c. 1500 to 326 B.C.) in which 
there is a medley of conflicts, movements of 
people, and subjugations. The final chapter ex- 
amines the evidence now available bearing upon 
India’s threshold of history and the coming of 
iron. The old notion that the Aryan invaders 
were victorious because of the superiority of 
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their iron weapons is shown to be false, as iron 
did not appear in India earlier than 400 B.C. 

On the basis of previous investigations and 
those conducted by the author, Colonel Gordon 
concludes that: “From all this a picture 
emerges, not so clear and full of detail as one 
might wish, but certainly recognizable, of those 
peoples in their various stages of cultural ac- 
complishment who produced the India of his- 
torical times” (p. 186). 

T. Water WALLBANK 

University of California at Los Angeles 


Talks on the Gita. By Vinoza Brave. New 
York: Macmillan, 1960. 268. Introduction 
by Jayaprakash Narayan. $3.25. 


According to the brief note on the dust jacket 
which is the only source of such information, 
this book “is the first English translation to be 
published outside India” of the eighteen talks 
on the Bhagavad Gita which Bhave delivered 
to his fellow political prisoners in Dhulia Jail 
(Bombay) in 1932. The name of the translator 
is not given, though in view of Bhave’s known 
mastery of the English language it is possible 
that the present text is his own. Or perhaps 
Jayaprakash Narayan, who has provided a 
three-and-a-half page introduction to the work, 
is the translator. In any case, the translation 
(from the Marathi?) is such that the sympa- 
thetic reader is likely to feel almost as though 
he were present as Vinobaji explains his con- 
ception of the meaning of the Gita and of its 
significance for humanity today. The style is 
that of cultivated speech, but there is never any 
doubt that the speaker is an acharya in the an- 
cient Indian tradition of respected teachers. 

The talks were prepared and presented at 
weekly intervals, one for each of the eighteen 
chapters of the Gita. For the Western reader, 
the primary value of the book will probably be 
the introduction which it provides to the phil- 
osophical and religious principles underlying 
Bhave’s present work in the “land-gift move- 
ment” which he originated. The talks them- 
selves constitute an orderly analysis of and 
commentary on the Gita; and though they are 
philosophical in the manner of the guru ex- 
plicating his ideas to his disciples, they are 
directed throughout to the reform of Indian 
society. There is a workmanlike analysis of the 
various conceptual elements of the philosophy 
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and the religion of the Gita as they relate to 
human experience, from karma, vikarma, and 
akarma through the yogas to the final surrender 
of the self and all action to the Lord; but the 
talks are totally lacking in the logical and 
metaphysical analyses which characterize the 
commentaries of a Sankara or a Sri Aurobiondo. 
And where Mahadev Desai, in the long intro- 
duction to his The Gospel of Selfless Action: 
The Gita according to Gandhi, cites sources and 
parallel texts, Bhave is content with a story or 
a quotation from the lyrics of Tukaram or 
Kabir. In 1932 Bhave wrote that “today’s main 
problem is food (p. 132),” and he attempted to 
explain how his favorite scripture, the Bhagavad 
Gita, contained the wisdom necessary for hu- 
man beings to solve that basic problem in all 
its ramificaticns, 

Bhave’s reading of the Gita is not simply 
pragmatic or utilitarian, nor is it reformist in 
the usual sense of the term. As was the case 
with Gandhi, Bhave accepts the orthodox re- 
ligion of India; but he was also like the 
Mahatma in putting nonviolence at the summit 
of the necessary virtues (p. 224), accepting all 
the implications for social reform which this 
emphasis entails. But where Gandhi tended to 
magnify the importance of satya, truth, Bhave 
tends to insist on the supreme importance of 
bhakti, devotion to the Lord, as the primary 
means for attaining to that selfless action which 
both men have seen as the most fundamental 
prerequisite to any solution of the basic human 
problems. Bhave cites the last floka of the 
eleventh chapter as “the essence of the Gita’s 
teaching (p. 156),” allowing it to be translated 
as follows: “He who bears enmity toward 
none, he who stands impartial and is free from 
attachment and serves me selflessly, he who 
dedicates to me all that he does, he who is 
filled with devotion to me, all-enduring, free of 
passion and desire, full of love, such a devotee 
becomes an instrument in the hand of the 
Lord.” Bhave has clearly ordered both his ex- 
position of the message of the Gita and his own 
experience to his understanding of this teach- 
ing; Narayan is certainly correct when he writes 
that Vinoba “is first and last a man of God 
(p. 10).” 

The acharya does present with precision and 
considerable charm his understanding of the 
Gita’s teachings concerning such matters as the 
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fundamental importance of svadharma, the 
necessity for the renunciation of the fruits of 
action, and the complementarity of the yogas 
of knowledge, devotion, and selfless action. He 
even manages to give the scripture a clear con- 
tinuity from chapter to chapter which, to the 
Western reader, it does not usually appear to 
possess. But the value of the book for the 
scholar in the field of Indian studies does not 
lie in any original analyses or new interpreta- 
tions of the text; its primary value is likely to 
remain its clear revelation of the mind of the 
man who has to a considerable degree in- 
herited the significance that Gandhi so long 
held for the Indian people. Anyone, however, 
who is interested in the moral and spiritual 
wisdom to be found in the Gita will appreciate 
Bhave’s talks without reference to their schol- 
arly values. 
Daviw WuirTE 

Macalester College 


The Spirit’s Pilgrimage. By Mapeverne Stabe. 
New York: Coward-McCann, 1960. 318. 


When Madeleine Slade, daughter of an Eng- 
lish admiral, reached India in 1925 to “join the 
archrevolutionary of the British Empire” (p. 
64), she found herself not on the outer edge of 
Gandhi's activities, “but right in the intimate 
heart of his daily life” (p. 69). Perhaps of all 
that has been written about Gandhi and the 
nationalist movement in India, the most prom- 
ising sources are personal narratives written by 
those who helped to create the events which are 
now history. This story of Mira, as Madeleine 
was called in India, is one of many such riches 
to be found in a growing treasurehouse of 
Indian memoirs. It may be read by the layman 
as the moving story of a strong, sensitive, com- 
passionate woman; it should be read by the 
scholar of modern India for the insights it 
brings to an understanding of developments 
which are difficult for the Westerner to grasp. 
For here we have opened up to us a “miniature 
cross-section of the everyday world [of India], 
on which Bapu [Gandhi] was experimenting 
eee Gu gn). 

The value of the memoirs of those who were 
close to Gandhi is the greater because Gandhi 
elicited from others what he was himself well 
practiced in: a continuing, searching analysis of 
action, of emotion, of thought. “This is how 
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I would grow if I were you,” he wrote to Mira, 


But you should grow along your own lines. You 
will, therefore, reject all I have said in this, that 
does not appeal to your heart or head. You must 
retain your individuality at all cost. Resist me 
when you must. For I may judge you wrongly 
in spite of all my love for you. I do not want 
you to impute infallibility to me (p. 93). 


As Mira conducts the reader through her tu- 
multuous life of experiment and revolution one 
catches glimpses of the personal and political 
lives of those who struggled along with Gandhi 
—and against him—towards independence. The 
personalities of Mahadev Desai, of Sarojini 
Naidu, of Kasturba (Gandhi’s wife), of Pya- 
relal, of Abdul Gaffar Khan, of Jawaharlal 
Nehru—these and others come to life as they 
enter and exit through many intimate scenes, 
Among those in opposition, Dr, Ambedkar is 
described as the “faithful ally” of the British 
government (p. 153), and Subhas Chandra 
Bose as a “cultured intellectual” (p. 210). Lloyd 
George’s “vitality, energy and quick intelli- 
gence” impressed Mira, and we learn that he 
told her in London “I had always known 
[Gandhi] was a saint, but I had never realized 
till I met him that he was a statesman” (p. 
185). 

One glimpses also something of what it 
meant to live in British Indian jails; and one 
can feel the strength it must surely have re- 
quired to endure the anxiety of repeated un- 
certainties—about the course of events when 
one was cut off from the world, about the pos- 
sibility of arrest when one was participating in 
the struggle, about the dangers to Gandhi’s 
health and life of another and yet another fast. 
The reader is taken along with Mira as she 
participated in demonstrations, as she was en- 
trusted with the mission to carry Gandhi’s 
original draft of the “Quit India” resolution to 
Allahabad, as she undertook the task of pre- 
paring the masses in Orissa for nonviolent non- 
cooperation to the expected Japanese invasion. 
Above all, Gandhi wrote to her in Orissa, the 
people must never “yield willing submission 
to the Japanese” (p. 233). 

One is left to speculate upon what might 
have happened if Mira had fulfilled a wish ex- 
pressed in 1938 to go to Czechoslovakia “to 
throw in my lot with the people in an effort to 
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create nonviolent and fearless resistance against 
Hitler’s next move, whatever it might be.” 
Gandhi had then replied, “I thought you 
would be feeling the call. You should certainly 
go if it can be arranged” (p. 212). Instead, 
Mira went to the Northwest Frontier where 
there was an urgent need for someone to assist 
Abdul Gaffar Khan in the nonviolent action 
undertaken in the Indian frontier province. 

Through Mira’s moving account of her own 
experience, one is enabled to understand some- 
thing of the manner in which Gandhi effected 
change in others. The greatness of the man lay 
in that rare combination of superior intelligence 
and masterful compassion with which he ap- 
proached human problems. We see him “setting 
about his task of healing” the agonizing griev- 
ances of displaced Moslems, Hindus, and Sikhs 
during the terrible riots accompanying parti- 
tion. He faced “angry, distracted, and desperate 
people . . . stilled their rage and encouraged 
them to put before him their endless troubles 
and hardships” (p. 287). We see him here not 
only as a great leader who set himself the task 
of fashioning constructive means for wresting 
independence from an imperial power, but also 
as a man who would take the time and concern 
personally to nurse back to health a friend 
weakened and broken by disease. 

Mira continues to work, high in the Hima- 
layas, for the people with whom she chose to 
become a part. We can picture her now, minis- 
tering to all those who have the remarkable 
good fortune to come her way. Her tender con- 
cern extends to all men—and to the many ani- 
mal friends with whom she likewise shares her 
warm and vital spirit. As Vincent Sheean has 
written in a foreword to this book, “the Odys- 
sey of Miss Madeleine Slade will not be for- 
gotten, .. . so long as mankind can still keep 
the chronicle.” 

Joan V. BonpuraNnt 
University of California, Berkeley 


Common Sense About India. By K. M. Panik- 
xar. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1960. 174. $2.95. 

The increasing appreciation of India’s posi- 
tion and role in world affairs is indicated by 
the growing literature of a popular genre both 
in the East and in the West. During the last 
twelve years India has been busy with a gigantic 
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experiment in building a parliamentary demo- 
cratic state in a country beset with accumulated 
economic and social problems going back 
through the past several centuries. India’s past 
is far from dead and obtrudes in almost every 
manifestation of her social and cultural life. 
The history of the Indian nation during the 
last twelve years is, hence, an account of the 
country attempting either to come to terms with 
that past or transform it in such a way as to 
derive from it inspiration for the future. 
Sardar K. M. Panikkar’s Common Sense 
About India is an attempt to explain the last 
twelve eventful years in India with objectivity 
and in a manner intelligible to the average 
reader. The book is in eleven sections of which 
the first explains the historical background. 
Five sections are devoted to a description of the 
territorial integration, the work of preparing 
and implementing a democratic constitution, 
social and economic changes, and the advance 
of science and technology. Two sections ex- 
amine India’s relations with Pakistan and the 
world, and the last two sections are an analysis 
of some recent trends making either for prog- 
ress or reaction and the conclusions emerging 
from these. The material presented is as com- 
prehensive as could be within the compass of a 
slender volume of its nature, and the manner 
of presentation is skilled and lucid. The author 
has certainly succeeded in writing a short in- 
troductory work on modern India characterised 
by authenticity and objectivity. A few points, 
however, must be noted. The first real invasion 
of India is placed in 1196 and attributed to Mo- 
hammed Ghori (Mu‘izzud-din Muhammad bin 
Sam); it should really be placed four years 
earlier when was fought the second battle of 
Tarain resulting in the virtual destruction of 
the power of the Chahamanas (p. 18). The 
characterization of the government of India as 
a federation may also be argued (p. 43). In 
some places the author seems to underestimate 
the role of the Socialist parties and overestimate 
that of the Communist party (pp. 56-57) in 
Indian politics; it is not correct to say that the 
Communists emerged .better organized and 
more self-confident after the war. There also 
seems to be some hesitation in adequately evalu- 
ating the roles of personalities like the late Sar- 
dar Vallabhbhai Patel and Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 
when the author discusses subjects like party 
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organization and untouchability. Though the 
work was published in 1960 there is practically 
no reference to the change in Indo-Chinese re- 
lationships consequent upon the Chinese ag- 
gressive activities on the Indian frontiers. Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar possesses the rare combination 
of great scholarship and long practical experi- 
ence in diplomacy and writes in a vigourous 
style. The book certainly fulfils all the expecta- 
tions one may have about the title and the series. 
B. G. GoKHALE 
Wake Forest College 


Industrial Growth in South India. Case Studies 
in Economic Development. By Grorce B. 
Batpwin. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1959. The Center for International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
xxiii, 339. Tables. $6.00. 


The book is primarily a series of impression- 
istic case studies of South Indian industries 
based on Professor Baldwin’s interviews during 
a six-months stay in India in 1953. The reader 
is left with the impression that the book repre- 
sents the essentially unedited record of the in- 
terviews. Chapter One, “The Setting of Indus- 
trialization in India,’ makes some limited 
general observations including brief but useful 
comments on socialism, planning, and the mixed 
economy. Chapter Two deals with the back- 
ground and economic activity of and in the 
state of Mysore. Chapters Three through Seven, 
the bulk of the book, contain about forty case 
studies divided into five groups: state-owned, 
state-aided, central government-owned, private 
textile, and private non-textile firms. A con- 
cluding chapter tries to pull out a few general 
observations. 

Although this book contains a large amount 
of essentially miscellaneous information about 
a substantial number of firms (which the pres- 
ent reviewer, for one, would have found useful 
over a year ago before going to India) it suffers 
from a number of basic weaknesses in concep- 
tion and execution. Apparently the book is in- 
tended as a survey of South Indian industry. In 
fact it is very largely concerned with the state 
of Mysore and its heavy industrial concentra- 
tion in Bangalore. This understates and gives 
a misleading impression of the role played by 
other South Indian centers such as Madras and 
Coimbatore. It might have been better either to 
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choose a more representative sample of South 
Indian industry or to concentrate entirely on 
the state of Mysore. Why, for instance, it must 
be asked, did Baldwin leave out the Kolar gold 
mines, or why did he not include some samples 
from road transport? 

While there is bound to be some delay be- 
tween the collection of data and its publication, 
the long delay, practically all observations re- 
ferring to 1953, robs the book of some of its 
usefulness. Such a long delay is, of course, par- 
ticularly damaging in a setting of rapid change 
such as occurred after the foreign exchange 
crisis of 1957. The buoyancy of the new capital 
issue market in 1959 may. serve as an illustra- 
tion of this. Similarly, the case histories seem to 
follow no particular pattern except, as Professor 
Malenbaum points out in a short Foreword, 
they tend to emphasize the central role played 
by key individuals in the affairs of the com- 
panies discussed. Baldwin generally includes 
some description of the nature and background 
of these individuals. It is these biographical 
studies which provide some common thread for 
the case histories. As a study in the source of 
entrepreneurship they are, of course, very help- 
ful. 

The individual studies vary in length from 
a page and a half devoted to Mysore Spun Silk 
Mills, Ltd. to sixteen pages in the case of The 
Mysore Iron and Steel Works (MISW). In em- 
phasis they sometimes include financial data 
and sometimes exclude it. The same is true for 
labor relations and many other aspects of the 
case histories. Likewise, some case studies seem 
to be confined to the biography of a key in- 
dividual in the enterprise. The impossibility of 
strict comparability of case studies of this type, 
especially in a country like India, must be 
recognized but a greater uniformity of coverage 
would have been possible. For financial data, 
for instance, such sources as Kothari’s Investors’ 
Encyclopaedia seem not to have been exploited. 
As another illustration it must be asked why in 
the discussion of Indian Telephone Industries 
(ITI) Baldwin fails even to mention their qual- 
ity control system of which they seem to be so 
proud. It is also strange that in his conclusions 
(p. 335) he should refer to the difficulties, real 
as they are, of retrenching workers without 
having really discussed this problem in a sin- 
gle one of the cases. Lastly, the problems in 
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connection with the efforts of many firms in 
India to use wage incentives to raise produc- 
tivity are inadequately treated. 

Despite these shortcomings the book has con- 
siderable merit. More detailed empirical case 
studies of the underdeveloped countries, such 
as Berna’s study of entrepreneurship in Madras 
state, are certainly badly needed. Baldwin gives 
the reader a feeling for the great variety of the 
types of firms and entrepreneurs in India, from 
the small firm to the giant corporation, from 
the self-made man to the business tycoon. 
Many worthwhile observations are liberally 
strewn throughout the book. For instance, 
Baldwin’s suggestion in a footnote (p. 95) to 
make greater use of the speeches of the chair- 
men at annual corporation meetings rather than 
the statement to stockholders is one which some 
investigators could heed with great profit; or 
“A quantitative shortage of capital undoubt- 
edly exists, but I was more impressed by the 
shortage of an effective demand for capital for 
new industries . . . men with ideas for new in- 
dustries were by no means wholly lacking, al- 
though many of them did not know just what 
they wanted to do...” (p. 323). This shows 
that many of Baldwin’s judgments—not always 
based on evidence presented in the book—espe- 
cially in the first two and in the concluding 
chapters, reveal much insight into the problems 
of industrialization in India, not just South 
India. They deserve careful attention. 

Henry H. Scuoss 


Washington University 


The Marvelous Life of the Buddha. By Mav- 
rice PercHeron. Translated by Adrienne 
Foulke. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1960. 250. One Plate. $5.75. 

Most readers will find this introduction rel- 
evant and challenging; it states the case for a 
new interpretation of Buddhism, especially in 
the Western world. The psychological factor 
involved in the Western swing from rational- 
ism to “something that lies beyond the con- 
sciousness” as described by the author may be a 
partial explanation of the excitement produced 
by the Nirvana concept, but certainly the basis 
lies deeper and is more universal. It is obvious 
that the quest for the historical Buddha, a great 
figure in man’s history, has gained in signifi- 
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cance as man’s grasp of civilization has become 
more unified. The Buddha’s insistence on the 
ethical imperatives while indicating the nature 
of transcendence has also become more mean- 
ingful as we pursue his method of contrasting 
the narrow ego with the “immeasurable” self. 
The fine edges of experience are involved here 
in the attempt to reconcile the negation of ap- 
parent reality with the acceptance of a reality 
that the mind and the senses cannot compre- 
hend. In the Buddhist logic of denial there is a 
sense of “ultimate access.” 

A more critical enquiry into the nature of 
early Buddhism, and the use of modern tools 
of linguistics, history, and comparative religion 
in reaching as far as possible the life and teach- 
ings of the Buddha would have added fasci- 
nating vistas to our knowledge of a great his- 
torical religion. It is precisely here, however, 
that the book is so disappointing. Instead of 
establishing an orderly process of enquiry, it 
branches off into mythological by-lanes and is 
lost in a forest of folk-lore and conjecture. The 
Buddha figure is reduced to a haze of orna- 
mented abstractions. Man’s reason has needed 
a parable to express itself. But the mix-up of 
fable and history is agonizing. The book vali- 
dates the jacket-writer’s claim that it is “an 
adroit interweaving of legend, folk-lore and 
parable”; here adroitness is not enough. Over- 
simplification rules out any real extension of 
knowledge about the Buddha. 

Unfortunately, generalizations, which often 
take the form of rash specifications, have en- 
tered the introduction itself. We hear that “in 
the snows of the Himalayas he [the Buddha] 
. . . practised asceticism until he died of tuber- 
culosis.” We do not know about the snows, nor 
do we have a diagnostic basis for the medical 
assertion. 

To return to imagery and color: the intro- 
duction not only provides valuable material 
regarding a new approach to some central Bud- 
dhist doctrines, but it also provides glittering 
phrases to illustrate a theme. Thus Monsieur 
Percheron tells us that the Buddha, in oppos- 
ing egoistic desire, “symbolized it in the green 
serpent of sensuality.” 

Amrya CHAKRVARTY 
Boston University 
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The Black Hills: Kutch in History and Leg- 
end: A Study in Indian Local Loyalties. 
By L. F. Rusuprook Witiams. London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1958. xii, 276. 
Maps, Plates. 


Kutch was formerly a Rajput state and now 
forms part of the “linguistic” state of Gujarat. 
The author lived in Kutch about twenty years 
ago during the rule of the Maharaos, and 
visited it again in 1957-58. In the first part of 
the book he briefly describes the geography, 
demography, and economy of Kutch, and gives 
a rambling account of the changes he observed 
during his recent visit. In the second part, he 
narrates the history of Kutch from the Indus 
Valley civilization to the integration of the 
state in the Indian Union in 1948. The bulk of 
the historical narrative is based, like Tod’s 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, on un- 
published compilations placed at his disposal 
by the Maharao, and on the oral history of the 
bards. Professor Williams writes, “James Tod 
would have done justice to this theme. .. . 
Unfortunately it is too late to wait for another 
Tod.” The tradition of bardic history is rapidly 
dying out, and Professor Williams should be 
congratulated for using it before it dies out 
completely. I would also join him in paying a 
tribute to the accuracy of the trained bardic 
memory. Nevertheless, he does not demonstrate 
by careful examination of evidence how exactly 
the oral legends fit into the standard sources 
of history, and he rarely cites the sources of evi- 
dence. This is a history book without notes, 
references, or bibliography. 

The most significant part of the historical 
narrative begins with the foundation of the 
Jadeja Rajput kingdom in the twelfth century. 
The history of Kutch from this time to the end 
of the Jadeja kingdom in 1948 is divided into 
three periods. The first period of about five 
hundred years, from the twelfth to the seven- 
teenth century, was marked by a “feudal” po- 
litical system, very similar to the “feudal” sys- 
tem in Rajasthan sketched by Tod. The Maha- 
rao of Kutch was the head of the state as well 
as of the Jadeja clan. The other members of the 
clan were called the bhayyads (brotherhood). 
Kutch was divided almost equally into the dur- 
bar (court) territory, which was under the 
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direct jurisdiction of the Maharao, and the ter- 
ritory of the bhayydds’ estates, When, according 
to the rule of primogeniture, the eldest son of 
the Maharao succeeded to the throne, he had to 
provide landed estates to his younger brothers 
as patrimony. The bhayydd estates were a result 
of this rule. Each bhayya@d was independent 
within his estate and derived his own revenues. 
The Maharao was little more than the accepted 
chief and leader of the bhayyads, whose powers 
were almost as great as his own. 

Professor Williams describes the political sys- 
tem only at the level of the Maharao and the 
heads of the bhayydad estates. He does not tell 
us much about the relation between the Maha- 
rao and his subjects in the court territory, about 
interrelations among the bhayyads, or about the 
internal system of a bhayydd estate. Also, he 
uses the terminology of European feudalism 
without explaining in what way it was similar 
to the Rajput system. Sir A. C. Lyall pointed 
out long ago (Asiatic Studies, London, 1884, 
pp. 181-227) that the Rajput political system 
was not the same as the European feudal sys- 
tem. 

The next period in the history of Kutch, 
from about 1700 to about 1815, was marked by 
the Maharaos’ attempts to increase their au- 
thority over the bhayydads. They tried to do this 
first by developing agriculture, trade, and arts 
and crafts in the durbar territory and thus 
increasing their revenues. They employed mem- 
bers of the merchant castes as diwans to ad- 
minister the economic affairs of the state, a 
phenomenon quite common in Rajput states 
in Gujarat and Saurashtra. Secondly, the Maha- 
raos organized mercenary troops of non-Rajputs, 
such as the Muslims and the Siddis (Abyssini- 
ans). The merchants and the mercenaries be- 
came powerful groups in Kutch. 

Professor Williams describes at some length 
the economic changes in Kutch during this 
period. Ship-building was encouraged. A ship 
built in Kutch voyaged to England and back 
with an all-Kutchi crew. A navigator, Ram 
Singh Malam, went to the Netherlands in a 
Dutch ship. He stayed in Europe for eighteen 
years and learnt tile work, glass-blowing, 
enamel work, clock-making, designing of build- 
ings, stone-carving, foundry work, and gun- 
casting. His arts and crafts were encouraged by 
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the Maharao, who sent him twice back to 
Europe to perfect his knowledge of glass- 
making and iron-founding. On the last occa- 
sion he took a number of Kutchi apprentices 
for higher instruction in Europe. On their re- 
turn they started “factories” to manufacture 
glass, tiles, clocks, and cannons. Professor Wil- 
liams describes this economic development very 
enthusiastically as an industrial revolution. If 
what he recounts is true (he does not cite the 
sources of evidence), it provides a glimpse into 
the other side of what is called the Commercial 
Revolution. The history of Indian commerce is 
known mostly through European, largely Brit- 
ish, sources. We do not know much about 
India’s participation in international commerce 
and about its effects on regional and local econ- 
omy and society in India. A study of indigenous 
sources, such as those used by Professor Wil- 
liams and also, I may suggest, commercial 
correspondence and account books preserved by 
merchant families, will throw a new light on 
this subject. 

The third period in the history of Kutch, 
from about 1800 to 1947, was that of British 
intervention. When the British began to take 
interest in Kutch, the merchants, the Muslims, 
and the bhayyads were struggling among them- 
selves to increase their power over the Maha- 
rao. The bhayyads, although quite ready to in- 
crease their power at the expense of the Maha- 
rao, were never ready to let the Jadeja kingdom 
pass into the hands of non-Jadejas. The bhay- 
yads sought the help of the British, and the 
latter took advantage of the situation. A treaty 
was signed between the British and the dhay- 
yads in which the right of the bhayydds to 
“elect” their ruler, and several other rights as 
against the Maharao, were explicitly laid down. 
The British did not know that the claims of 
the bhayyads were based on social conditions 
which had already begun to pass away. The 
cardinal principle which the British endeav- 
oured to apply whenever they undertook the 
responsibility of extending their protection to 
new territories was to disturb prescriptive rights 
as little as possible, and since the bhayydads and 
not the Maharao had gained the Company’s ear, 
the bhayyads’ views carried the day. All the 
Maharaos tried hard to develop Kutch eco- 
nomically, educationally, and socially, but their 
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attempts were hampered by the fact that they 
did not derive revenues from half of Kutch. 

Professor Williams has also called his book a 
study in Indian local loyalties, by which he 
means the loyalties of the people of Kutch to 
their homeland. Kutch retained its identity as 
a political unit by paying tribute to any power 
that ruled on the mainland. Wherever the 
Kutchi merchants and sailors went they re- 
membered their homeland and spent a lot of 
money on charities in Kutch. Kutch has also its 
own dialect which the Gujaratis on the main- 
land do not understand. At the time of the 
merger of Kutch in the Indian Union the 
Kutchis resisted the proposal to include it in 
Saurashtra, and consequently it was made a 
Centrally Administered Area and accorded a 
special status in the bilingual Bombay state. It 
may be added here that the Kutchis were never 
enthusiastic about the agitation for a separate 
Gujarati state, and have already begun to work 
as a separate group in the politics of the new 
Gujarat state. The linguistic states are by no 
means homogeneous entities. 

A. M. Suan 

University of Chicago 


Two Thousand Years of Tamil Literature. An 
Anthology with Studies and Translations. 
By J. M. SomasunparaM Pixar. Anna- 
malainagar, India: published by the au- 
thor, 1959. vi, 378. Illustrated. Rs. 8. 


This anthology of Tamil classical writings 
consists of reprints of texts and translations, 
with introductory remarks and subject com- 
mentaries, which were printed in various jour- 
nals and editions that are now fairly inaccessi- 
ble to the casual reader. They range all the way 
from work published originally by F. W. Ellis 
in 1819 to publications by the editor in very 
recent years. The original Tamil works begin 
with Sangam texts and come down as far as 
the mid-nineteenth century. Most of the poems 
are on religious subjects or are ethical maxims, 
but there are included in addition some fairly 
extensive descriptive and narrative passages. 
The anthology should be of greatest use to 
Tamil-speaking students, but it could be useful 
also to students of classical Tamil after they 
are past the initial stages and to those who, 
without an urge to learn Tamil, would yet like 
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to get a taste of the style and content of classi- 
cal Tamil literature. 
M. B. EMENEAU 


University of California, Berkeley 


Elementarbuch der Sanskrit-Sprache. By ApoLF 
FriepricH STENZLER. Berlin: Alfred Topel- 
mann, 1960. vi, 140. Appendices, Vocabu- 
lary. 14th edition. 


This new edition is Stenzler’s original gram- 
mar which was continued by R. Pischel, later 
re-worked by K. F, Geldner, and has now been 
added to by Samarendranath Biswas. This 
latest edition is not a revision of Geldner’s text, 
but consists of Geldner’s text with the addition 
of three appendices plus a one-page addition to 
the vocabulary. 

Geldner’s text consists of a discussion of the 
writing system, the phonology and morphology 
including word-formation, a short statement of 
syntax, nineteen pages of reading selections, 
and a vocabularly. The first appendix is a short 
statement of syntax in four pages. The second 
appendix, less than two pages long, deals with 
metrics. The ‘loka metre and the arya metre 
are discussed briefly as examples of the two 
main types of Sanskrit verse. The third, and 
main, appendix is in the form of fifteen pages 
of footnotes to the main text. Some of these 
footnotes consist mainly in supplying Sanskrit 
terminology and classifications for the Western 
ones used in the main text. Some footnotes give 
corrections of translations and examples. Some 
give extra examples of rules already illustrated 
in the text. 

Some of these footnotes are particularly wel- 
come corrections of the main text. One example 
is the statement that the verb af (to eat) occurs 
only in the parasmaipadam form (108), and an- 
other is the very clear statement of the condi- 
tions under which the morphophonemic alter- 
nation, r~ra~ra, occurs (101). The footnotes 
that deal with a difference of interpretation or 
statement between Eastern and Western schol- 
ars are usually stated in too condensed a form 
to be useful to the student. An example of this 
is the statement that the vocative and the pos- 
sessive genitive are not cases (104) with no 
further explanation than a reference to Béhtl- 
ingk’s translation of Panini’s Grammar. The 
footnotes on the phonology are the weakest 
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part of the revisions. Some of these are incor- 
rect statements, for example, the statement that 
the palatals are not combinations of dentals and 
sibilants (97) or the statement that the place of 
articulation of § is farther back than that of s 
(97). Some confuse phonetics and transcrip- 
tion, for example, the statement that the tran- 
scription tsch for c and dsch for j is misleading 
(97). Some do not clearly distinguish between 
classical pronunciation and that of modern In- 
dians, for example, the discussion of accent 
(99) and that of visarga and visarjaniya (98). 
Gorpon H. Farrsanks 
Cornell University 


Constitutional Development in Pakistan. By 
G. W. CxHoupnury. Lahore: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1959. Sponsored by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. viii, 272. Bib- 
liography, Index. $4.00. 


Professor Choudhury is well known to those 
who follow Pakistan affairs for his numerous 
articles on constitutional development. In this 
book, Professor Choudhury gathers his earlier 
writings and adds to them further material. 
The resultant work covers constitutional devel- 
opments in Pakistan from 1947 to 1958. The 
first part, from 1947 until the dissolution of the 
first Constituent Assembly of Pakistan in 1954, 
was originally submitted as a doctoral disser- 
tation at Columbia University. 

The subjects considered by both Constituent 
Assemblies are elucidated by frequent refer- 
ences to the major political problems to be 
resolved in the constitution. In parts two and 
three, dealing essentially with the Muhammad 
Ali formula and the draft prepared and 
amended in 1954, the Islamic nature of the 
state, the minority problem, federalism, and 
the language controversy are all discussed. Part 
four considers the major constitutional events 
of 1954 to March 1956, and part five reviews 
the constitution then adopted and suspended 
since the accession of General Ayyub Khan 
to power. 

Insofar as Professor Choudhury presents us 
with a resumé of constitutional developments 
in Pakistan, his work is unique and will be 
found useful by students of the government of 
Pakistan. It should be stressed, however, that 
the subject matter of the book is the attempt to 
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frame a constitution for Pakistan rather than 
a consideration of the actual development in 
application of constitutional legislation. Fur- 
thermore, while the nature of the basic prob- 
lems of Pakistan is sketched in, and while the 
relevance of certain institutional theories is 
noted at appropriate places, no serious effort is 
made to delve into politics per se. All too often 
the author falls back on the inadequate phrase 
“disgruntled politicians.” The same issues arose 
again and again, and each successive draft was 
based on a preceding one or on the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935. As a consequence, 
there is a good deal of repetition which might 
have been relieved by a discussion of the 
changing political relationships of the ma- 
jor protagonists even though the basic issues 
and their solutions remained fairly constant. 
One gets the impression that there is only one 
possible constitution for Pakistan, and that is 
the one the British gave to India in 1935, to- 
gether with some Islamic trimming. If only 
the disgruntled politicians had accepted the 
inevitable, Pakistan’s way might have been 
easier. 

The author does not forbear judging some 
of the things he has studied. He supports Ay- 
yub Khan. He condemns Ghulam Muhammad 
and Iskandar Mirza. His chastisement of Ben- 
gali Muslim League politicians is moderate, 
and his sympathies for the province of his resi- 
dence is fairly apparent. Above all he is un- 
compromising in his attack on conservative and 
fundamentalist religionists, uncritical in his 
acceptance of the views of the Munir report, 
and leaves off scholarly objectivity completely 
to defend his own school of interpreting the 
meaning of Islamic constitutionalism. 

These last comments are meant less as criti- 
cisms than as a caveat to the uninitiated. Pro- 
fessor Choudhury has every right to his opin- 
ions, but the beginner, who will benefit more 
from this book than from any other on this 
particular topic, should take care to learn the 
other side of the story on these few matters. 

Lronarp BinDER 
University of California at 
Los Angeles 


Nepal: A Physical and Cultural Geography. 
By Prapymna P. Karan, with the collabo- 
ration of William M. Jenkins. Lexington: 
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University of Kentucky Press, 1960. 94. 
Illustrations, Maps, Charts, Bibliography. 
$10.00. 


Any geographer or social scientist needing 
to know the basic facts about Nepal will find 
this 100-page volume. a convenient and concise 
source of information. The authors undertake 
to present in some three dozen maps on a scale 
of one inch to 40 miles (about 1:2,500,000), 60 
photographs, and about 55 pages of text the 
most significant aspects of the physical and cul- 
tural geography of the mountain kingdom, 
which in one brief decade has been opened to 
the modern world. Dr. Karan, a geographer 
trained in India at Patna and Benares and at 
the University of Indiana and who was in 
Nepal for four months during 1957, had the 
help of William M. Jenkins, a political scientist 
with whom he was associated at the University 
of Kentucky. The product is a handsome book, 
or more precisely an atlas, measuring 11 x 14 
inches. 

There are eleven substantive chapters. Two 
treat the historical and political setting; two 
give the lineaments of the physical environ- 
ment; one long chapter deals with land use 
and agriculture, and another with population 
and settlement; other chapters are concerned 
with linguistic and religious groupings, disease 
and diet, industrial development, transporta- 
tion, and trade centers. A final summary de- 
scribes Nepal in terms of three major regions 
(the Himalaya, the Inner Terai, and the 
Terai), each of which is divided into sub- 
regions. 

Many of the maps present data not previ- 
ously available from the 1952/54 Nepali census. 
The map of administrative units, including the 
districts, sub-districts, and thums on a large 
scale of one inch to 23.674 miles (or 1:1,500,- 
000) appears in print for the first time in the 
history of Nepal. The authors do not vouch for 
the complete accuracy of every detail of all 491 
thums, although the compilation was done 
with the advice of Nepali government officers. 
The political map is particularly useful because 
it is keyed with the names of all administrative 
units, rendered in English, with listings of the 
area measured to tenths of a square mile, pop- 
ulation in 1952 or 1954, and density per square 
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mile. But one looks in vain for tabulations of 
any other census data, especially pertaining to 
sex and age, marital status, literacy, languages 
spoken, religion, economic status, and indus- 
trial classification. 

It is in the analysis of population distribu- 
tion and the mapping of land use that Dr. 
Karan contributes most to our knowledge of 
Nepal. He determined that, while in the coun- 
try as a whole the population density averages 
154 persons per square mile, in the major areas 
of concentration along the southeastern and 
midwestern Terai and in the mountain valleys 
of the Kosi and Kandaki river systems the 
densities range from 500 to 700 per square 
mile. The Katmandu valley supports almost 
2,000 per square mile. These distribution pat- 
terns correlate closely with his excellent map 
of cultivated land, forest and pasture, and 
wasteland (Plate 10). 

The preparation of the land use map was a 
major accomplishment. Realizing the need to 
be freed from arduous foot travel and ground 
mapping in a country with few roads for 
wheeled vehicles, Dr. Karan conducted his 
land use inventory in three months of aerial 
reconnaissance with a 35-millimeter camera. 
Low oblique photos were taken from a light 
airplane at altitudes varying between 200 and 
3,000 feet above the ground. A good deal of 
time was necessary for general reconnaissance 
to gain overall familiarity with the terrain and 
to plan photographic flights. The location 
and coverage of each photograph was ascer- 
tained on maps while in flight. The transparent 
color slides thus obtained were projected on a 
screen and the land use patterns transferred to 
topographic maps on a scale of one inch to four 
miles (Survey of India:1928-30). The method 
does not yield as accurate or detailed results as 
ground mapping, but its merit is demonstrated 
as a technique for quick surveys in underdevel- 
oped areas. 

Some of the other maps and much of the 
textual material are compilations and digests 
of existing knowledge rather than original con- 
tributions. However, the volume is thoroughly 
documented and there are extensive footnotes. 
A selected bibliography of some 220 items is 
appended. 

Joun E. Brusu 


Rutgers University 
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Illustrated, Index. $4.50. Revised edition. 

Sharp Gravel. Indonesian Poems. By Carri, ANWAR. 
Translated by Donna M. Dickinson. Reproduced and 
distributed by Center for Southeast Asia Studies, 
University of California, Berkeley. 1960. 91. Foot- 
notes, Glossary. 

Laos: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. By Franx M. 
Lespar. and ADRIENNE SuppaRp. New Haven: Hu- 
man Relations Area Files, 1960. Survey of World 
Cultures, Volume 8. 294. Tables, Selected Bibliogra- 
phy, Index. $6.50. 

The Peoples of Sarawak. A Series of 16 Radio Talks. 
By Tom Harrisson. Prepared in collaboration with 
Radio Sarawak. 140. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Speak Malay! A Course in Simple Malay for English- 
Speaking Malayans. By Epwarp S. Kinc. London: 
University of London Press, 1960. 254. Key to Trans- 
lation, Appendices. $2.50. 

King Mongkut of Siam. By A. B. Griswotp. New York: 
The Asia Society, 1961. An expanded version of an 
article that appeared in the Journal of the Siam Soci- 
ety (Bangkok), Vol. XLV/1, April 1957. 60. Notes. 
(paper). 

Indo-Pacific Exchange Newsletter. National Diet Li- 
brary, Tokyo. No. 8, September 1960. 20. (paper). 

Aspects of Audit Control. By Asox CHanpA. New York: 
Asia Publishing House, 1960. Sponsored by the In- 
dian Institute of Public Administration. v, 80. $2.50. 

Introduction to India. By Beatrice Lams. Washington: 
American Association of University Women, 1960. 
50. Extensive annotated Bibliography, Map. $1.00 


(paper). 
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The Making of the Indian Nation. By B. G. GoKHALE. 
New York: Asia Publishing House, 1960. Second 
edition. viii, 378. Bibliography, Chronology, Index. 
$4.95. 

Central Banking in South and East Asia. By GETHYN 
Davies. Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 
1960. Distributed by Oxford University Press. xi, 194. 
Tables, Index. $3.75. 

The Indus Civilization. By Str MortimER WHEELER. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1961. Sec- 
ond Edition. Supplementary volume, The Indus 
Civilization. xi, 106. Illustrated, Maps, Index. $4.50. 

A Survey of Indian History. By K. M. PAnrkKaR. New 
York: Asia Publishing House, 1956. Third Edition. 
Reprint 1960. xii, 272. Maps, Glossary, Index. $4.25. 

Women Workers of India. By PapMin1 SENcuPTA. New 
York: Asia Publishing House, 1960. xvi, 296. Tables, 
Bibliography, Index. $3.50. 

Men and Mules on a Mission of Democracy. By PARMA- 
NANDA SHARMA. New York: Asia Publishing House, 
1960. x, 129. Illustrated, Appendices, Index. $3.75. 

Irreligion Among a Mobile People. By C. SELVAMoNY. 
Student Research Monograph No. 6. Jabalpur, India: 
Department of Organized Research, Leonard Theo- 
logical College. Edited by Dr. Henry H. Preslers. 
52. (paper). Other titles published include: Rural 
Sweepers in the City. By SaMuEL JayakaR. Mono- 
graph No. 1. A Case Study of the Endowed Arya 
Samaj in Hinditown. By P. D..Papate. Monograph 
No. 2. Folkways Affecting Disease. By Rev. and Mrs. 
G. JayavanTHA Rao Jos. Monograph No. 3. Accul- 
turation of Jabalpur Tamils. By J. THANGIAH. Mono- 
graph No. 4. The Death of a Garrison Church. By 
SaMuEL Kariappa. Monograph No. 5. Helping For- 
eigners to Understand Hinduism. By Henry H. 
PresLer. Progress for All Classes. By Henry H. 
PRESLER. 

A Political History. By Lorp Cross. First printed in 
1903. (Copies of Lord Cross’s autobiography are 
available for purchase at 35s. Purchasers should ad- 
dress requests to S. C. Hutton, India Office Library, 
King Charles Street, London SWr). 


The final paragraph of Joseph Levenson’s review article of The May Fourth Movement by 
Chow Tse-tung, which appeared in the February 1961 issue, was omitted inadvertently. 


It read: 


I think that Chow’s book supports this. Its bulk is so large that a few points incon- 
sistent with this conclusion may seem to be there. Yet, this is only to say that it yields 
the serious questions from within, questions which such a monument of research 
deserves to be asked. As reviewers always say pour encourager les autres, the last word 
has not been said. But the reader will be sorry when he comes to Chow’s last word. 


It is a marvelous book. 
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Historical Science in the Mongolian People’s Republic 


It was after the conquest of political power 
in 1921 that a broad path was opened for the 
development of modern culture and science in 
Mongolia. One of the well-developed branches 
of science in the Mongolian People’s Republic 
is history. 

Knowledge of history in Mongolia goes back 
to the most ancient times. It is well known that 
the Mongolian people had entered the historical 
arena in early times. From antiquity there had 
been created powerful tribal units and great 
state systems which played an active part in the 
history of all Central Asia. As early as the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, there was 
founded the united Mongolian state headed by 
Genghis Khan, who later on created the em- 
pire of the Mongols (in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries). 

These events aroused a certain interest in his- 
tory among the Mongols. The ancient Mongols, 
like other peoples, had possessed a considerable 
rich oral historical tradition which served as a 
main source for written history. We know 
about this old historical tradition and about the 
comparatively early origin of Mongolian na- 
tional historiography from Rashid-ad-din, the 
great Persian historiographer of the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, who wrote his 
famous Collection of Chronicles at the com- 
mand of the Mongol ruler of Persia, Gazan 
Khan (1295-1304). 

Concerning the ancient Mongolian tribes 
Rashid-ad-din wrote: “All these tribes had their 
own clear and distinct genealogical tree (shad- 
jare) because the custom of the Mongols is that 
they preserve the genealogy of their ancestors 
and teach and emphasize genealogy to every 
child that is born. . . . For this reason there is 





The Journal is indebted to Mr. Owen Lattimore for 
forwarding Mr. Bira’s report. 
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not a single man who . . . [does] not know 
his own tribe (kabile) and descent.” On the 
basis of this ancient tradition there was created 
the Mongolian historiography, which achieved 
in the Middle Ages a comparatively high degree 
of development. Rashid-ad-din tells us that for 
his Collection of Chronicles he consulted mate- 
rials which “are given in Mongolian annals 
and chronicles”? and histories “written in Mon- 
gol and .. . [with] Mongolian letters, but not 
collected and put in order.”® Among these 
sources he named the chronicle, Golden Scroll 
(Altan daftar),* i., Official Book, always 
preserved in the treasury of the Khan in the 
hands of the oldest emirs.5 But, unfortunately, 
all these sources consulted by the Persian his- 
torian did not survive. Nevertheless these an- 
cient sources, as well as much information 
given by members of the Mongolian nobility— 
mainly the accounts given by Bolad Chinsang, 
the plenipotentiary of the Mongol khan at the 
court of the Mongol rulers in Persia, and in- 
formation given by Ghazan Khan—provided 
the chief material which enabled Rashid-ad- 
din “to give in remarkable detail a picture of 
the nomadic life of the Mongol tribes. . . .”® 
In this connection it is necessary to stress that 
there were many other books and chronicles in 





1 Rashid-ad-din, Syornik letopisei [Collection of 
Chronicles] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1932) Vol. 1, Bk. 2, 
p. 13. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 1, Bk. 2, p. 73. 

8 Ibid., Vol. 1, Bk. 1, p. 67. 

4 Ibid., Vol. 1, Bk. 2, p. 16. 

5 V. V. Barthold, Turkestan v espokhu mongol’skovo 
nashe, Part II (St. Petersburg, 1900) 45. (Page 44 of 
the English translation, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
Invasion, ed. H. A. R. Gibb [London, 1928]). 

6B. Y. Vladimirstov, Obshchestvennyi stroi mongolov 
[The Social Structure of the Mongolian People] 
(Leningrad, 1934), p. 6. (Page 7 of the French transla- 
tion, by Michel Carson, Le régime social des Mongols, 
Paris, 1948.) 
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Mongolian historiography, now lost, which 
served as important sources for famous histori- 
cal works, such as Rashid-ad-din’s Collection of 
Chronicles, and others. 

One of the most ancient Mongolian histori- 
cal monuments handed down to us is the well- 
known Secret History written in 1240 on the 
banks of the river Kerulen. The famous Mon- 
golist, Academician Vladimirtsov, wrote of it: 
“The Secret History tells us about the kin from 
which descended Genghis Khan and depicts 
loosely and freely the picture of the steppe life, 
supplying us with the richest material for as- 
sessing the different aspects of Mongol life in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. . . . If we 
may say that no other nation in medieval times 
attracted greater attention among the historians 
than the Mongols, then we are also justified in 
saying that no other nomadic people have left 
behind them such a monument as the Secret 
History in which real life has been so vividly 
and minutely portrayed.”? 

There is no doubt that the Secret History is 
not a unique historical monument handed 
down to our days from the thirteenth century 
—the period of the greatest events in the life 
of Mongols. In the period of the Mongol Em- 
pire (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries), on 
the initiative of the Mongol khans, a large-scale 
scientific work was carried on not only in the 
field of Mongolian history, but in the history 
of other countries. 

At the Imperial court of Qubilai Khan there 
was an Academy of History, headed by a Mon- 
gol historian, which was engaged in writing 
history and translating Chinese chronicles into 





7 Vladimirtsov, pp. 7-8. There is a large literature 
on The Secret History: P. Kafarov, Starinnoe mongol’- 
shoe skazanie o Chingis-khane [Ancient Mongolian 
Tales about Ghenghis Khan], Trudy chlenov Pekinskoi 
dukhovnoi misii [Works of the Members of the Peking 
Ecclesiastical Mission], IV (St. Petersburg, 1866), 268. 
C. A. Kozin, Sokrovennoe skazanie. Mongol’skaya 
khronika 1240 goda [Secret History. Mongolian Chroni- 
cle of 1240] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1941). Erich Hae- 
nisch, Monghol un Niuca Tobéa’an (Ytian-ch‘ao pi-shi) 
[Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, aus der chine- 
sischen Transkription (Ausgabe Ye Teh-hui) in mon- 
golischen Wortlaut wiederhergestellt] (Leipzig, 1937; 
2nd. rev. ed., 1948), P. Pelliot, Histoire, secrete des 
Mongols, restitution du texte mongol et traduction 
francaise des chapitres I 2 VI (Paris, 1949). Ts. Dam- 
dinsuren, Mongol-un niguca tobciyan [The Secret His- 
tory] (Ulan Bator, 1947). 
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Mongol. Large-scale research work on the his- 
tory of the Mongol khans and their conquests 
was carried out also in Persia. On the orders 
of the Mongol khans, Persian historians used 
to compile works on Mongolian history. It is 
enough to mention, in addition to Rashid-ad- 
din, The History of the World-Conqueror by 
Juvaini,® one of the enlightened secretaries of 
the Mongol khan Hulagu, who collected his 
information about Mongols and Turks at the 
court of the Mongol khans themselves during 
his travels throughout the Mongol Empire and 
Mongolia. It is worth mentioning that the 
History of the World-Conqueror was begun 
in the capital of the Mongol Empire, Khara- 
Khorin (Karakorum), in 1252 or 1253.° 

Many of the historical monuments created 
during the period of the Mongol Empire have 
not been preserved. From the fourteenth cen- 
tury we have only one small historical and ju- 
ridical work, Chagan Tuhe (White History). 
The fourteenth and sixteenth centuries are 
characterized by the fall of the Mongol Empire, 
feudal splintering, and countless civil wars 
among princes. This period was naturally 
unpropitious not only for creating new his- 
torical works, but for preserving old literary 
monuments, and many of them had been lost 
forever at this time. 

In the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Mongolian historiography gained considerable 
successes in its development. There are a num- 
ber of chronicles belonging to this period. For 
instance, the anonymous chronicle, Altan Tobci 
(Golden Annals), written in 1604,11 Altan 
Tobéi (Golden Annals) by Lubsan-Danzan 
(1634),!* Erdenin Tobdi (Precious Annals) by 





8 Ata-Malik Juvaini’s work has been translated from 
the Persian by John Andrew Boyle, The History of the 
World-Conqueror (Manchester University Press, 1958) 
2 vols. 

®Juvaini, The History of the World-Conqueror, I, 
25. 

10 For the White History, see Sh. Natsogdorzh, 
Tsagaan Tutikheen tukhoe (Ulan Bator, 1958). 

11 The Altan Tobci is translated into Russian, Eng- 
lish, and Japanese. Llhana Galcan Gomboev, tr., Altan 
tobch. Mongol’skaia letopis’ v podlinnom tekste i 
perevode (St. Petersburg, 1858), C. R. Bawden, The 
Mongol Chronicle Altan Tobci (Wiesbaden: Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1955). 

12 The Altan Tobci by Lubsan-Danzan was pub- 
lished in 1937 by the Committee of Sciences of the 
MPR, and reproduced as Altan Tobci. A Brief History 
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Sagan Seten (1662),!° and Shara tuji (Yellow 
History) written in the seventeenth century.!* 

Mongol historians used to write not only in 
the mother tongue, but in other Eastern lan- 
guages—Chinese, Manchurian, and especially 
Tibetan. Historical works by Mongol authors 
in Tibetan can be called a Mongolian Tibetan- 
language historical literature which occupies a 
particular place in Mongol historiography. 
These works are dedicated not only to Mon- 
golian history, but to the history of other Asian 
countries (India, China, for instance). Men- 
tion should be made of such works as History 
of Buddhism in India, Tibet, China and Mon- 
golia by Sumpa-Hamba Esh-Baljir (written in 
1748), History of Buddhism in China by Gun 
Gombojab (written about 1736), History of 
Buddhism in Mongolia by Darmadala (written 
in 1889), and Golden Book by Zava Damdin 
(written in 1931). 

The post-revolutionary period marks a turn- 
ing point in the development of historical 
thought in Mongolia. It was after the victory 
of the People’s Revolution in 1921 resulted in 
gaining national independence that really sci- 
entific research work began in the field of his- 
tory of the Mongolian people. The achieve- 
ments of historical science in the Mongolian 
People’s Republic are inseparable from the de- 
velopment of the country in all branches of its 
economy, culture, and science. 

At present, national culture is vigorously 
flourishing in Mongolia. Specialists in history 
are trained at the history faculty of the Ulan- 
Bator State University. Research work in his- 
torical science is concentrated in the Institute of 
History and Language of the Committee of 
Science and Higher Education of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic and at the higher edu- 





of the Mongols by bLo-bZan bsTanjin. Critical intro- 
duction by A. Mostaert; editor’s foreword by F. W. 
Cleaves (Harvard University Press, 1952). 

18 Erdenin Tob¢ci was translated and published in 
German by L. G. Schmidt (St. Petersburg, 1829), and 
republished as Erdeni-yin Tobci. Mongolian Chronicle 
by Sagan Secen. Critical introduction by A. Mostaert 
and editor’s foreword by F. W. Cleaves (Cambridge: 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1956). 

14 Shara Tuji has been translated and published in 
Russian by N. P. Shastina, Mongol’skaia letopis’ XVII 
v Svodnyi Tekst, perevod, vvedenie i primechanitya 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1957). 
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cational establishments of the country, with a 
great many historians working in all branches 
of historical science. The National Association 
of Historians of the Mongolian People’s Repub- 
lic, founded in 1955 and having many branches 
in the provincial centres (aimak) of the coun- 
try, maintains active relations with foreign aca- 
demic centres, including the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences. In the years of 
existence of the MPR, historical thought which 
had developed during many centuries has 
evolved into comparatively advanced _histori- 
cal science. 

Immediately after the triumph of the Peo- 
ple’s Revolution, large-scale research work on 
Mongolian history began. In connection with 
this work we had at first to collect ancient 
literary monuments, archive documents, man- 
uscripts, local lore material, and literary texts, 
The Committee of Science, founded in 1921, 
was entrusted with this task, and by its collect- 
ing activities has made a great contribution in 
preserving the historical heritage of the Mon- 
golian people and in creating a documentary 
base for historical science. The foundation of 
the State Archives at the Committee of Science 
in 1927 served as the beginning of archival 
activities of the country. Since then, notable 
achievements have been made in research in 
archives. At present, Mongolia has an expanded 
network of central, provincial, municipal, and 
departmental archives, preserving the richest 
materials of great importance for the study of 
Mongolian history. The State Archives in Ulan 
Bator are one of the academic centres of the 
MPR and the fundamental documentary base 
of national historical science. 

One of the considerable achievements of his- 
torical science in Mongolia is archaeology. 
Archaeological studies of Mongolia began in 
1922, and, since this time, historical monuments 
have constantly been collected and registered, 
and excavations have been carried on in differ- 
ent parts of the country well known to be very 
rich in historical relics. 

In 1924-26 Mongolian and Soviet archaeol- 
ogists, headed by the well-known traveller, 
P. K. Kozlov, made excavations in the Noin Ula 
mountains (near Ulan Bator) which succeeded 
in unearthing valuable items dated back as far 
as the period of the ancient empire of the 
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Huns.?® The discovery of the Noin Ula Hun 
tombs played an important part in the history 
of archaeological research in Mongolia. It was 
one of the greatest archaeological discoveries of 
the twentieth century, and marked the begin- 
ning of detailed and thorough study of the 
ancient history of the peoples inhabiting the 
territory of Mongolia. 

In recent years large archaeological expedi- 
tions and excavations have been carried out in 
different parts of the country, and a great many 
materials dating back to the Stone and Bronze 
Ages have been collected. Numerous Hun and 
Turk tombs, and ruins of ancient towns and 
fortresses have been discovered as well, such as 
the town of Khara Balgasun; the ancient capi- 
tal of the Mongol Empire, Karakorum; and 
the town of Bars Khot, etc. The work of study- 
ing, registering, systematizing, and describing 
all these archaeological materials and findings 
has begun. Archaeologist Kh. Perle has made 
a card index of antiquities of the MPR based 
on the materials of archaeological excavations 
carried out from 1921 to 1949. By the efforts 
of Mongol archaeologists and scientists of the 
Committee of Science and Higher Education 
rich archaeological collections have been or- 
ganized at the Central State Museum in Ulan 
Bator. These collections show that our coun- 
try is rich in historical and archaeological relics 
and has provided material for numerous arti- 
cles, scentific reports, and monographs. 

The wealth of archaeological materials which 
Mongol historians now have at their disposal 
makes it possible to arrive at new conclusions 
on many important questions of Mongolian his- 
tory. For example, archaeological excavations 
in some provinces of the country have discov- 
ered tools dating from the Middle Palaeolithic 
period, revealing the activity of primitive man 
in Mongolia.1® Mongol archaeologists, excavat- 
ing and studying the ruins of towns, fortresses, 





15 On the basis of the Chinese inscription carved on 
a small lacquer bowl found in one of the Noin Ula 
tombs, scholars consider that the Hun tombs in the 
Noin Ula mountains go back to the third century A. D. 

16 T's, Dorghuren, BHMA Ulsyn nutag dakh’ chulu- 
uney zdvsgiin Ueien sudlalyin baidal (Ulan Bator: 
Shinzhlekh Ukhaan Khureelengiin khevlel, 1957), p. 
4. On research work in the MPR on the Stone Age, see 
N. Ser-Odzhav, BHMA Ulsad iavuulsan arkheologiin 
azhlyn tukhai (Shinzhlekh Ukhaan, tekhnik, No. 2, 


1958). 
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and settlements have concluded that towns and 
settled life were of no small importance in the 
formation of feudalism in Mongolia. 

Significant work has been done in the spe- 
cialized field of historical sources. During the 
years of the people’s power a great many orig- 
inal sources—ancient manuscripts and books on 
the history of Mongolia and other countries of 
the East—have been collected for preservation 
in the Mongolian National Public Library in 
Ulan Bator, the richest repository of ancient 
books and manuscripts in different Eastern 
languages. The most valuable sources are be- 
ing systematically published as monographs or 
translations from Chinese, Manchu, and Ti- 
betan. These works are of the greatest impor- 
tance not only for the study of Mongolian 
history, but for the history of other nations, 
particularly China and India. In 1947, Profes- 
sor Ts. Damdinsuren published the Secret His- 
tory, translated from Old Mongolian into mod- 
ern language. The Altan Tobci (‘Golden 
Annals) by Lubsan-Danzan, mentioned above, 
was reprinted in 1957 in the new Mongolian 
script. Other chronicles such as the Erdenin 
Tobci (Precious Annals) by Sagan Seten, and 
the Erdenin Erhe (Precious Beads) by Galdan 
and others will soon be published. 

In the translation of historical monuments 
from Chinese, Manchu, and European lan- 
guages, the well-known Mongolian sinologist, 
Danda, a member of the Committee of Science, 
translated in 1924 the Chinese Yuan Shih (His- 
tory of the Yuan Dynasty), the most valuable 
source on the history of the Yuan or Mongol 
empire of the thirteenth to fourteenth cenuries. 
He translated many other Chinese chronicles 
as well. A number of other important Chinese 
chronicles have also been translated from 
Manchu into Mongol by the well-known Man- 
chuist, Bat-Ochir, a member of the Committee 
of Science, including sketches from the T‘ung- 
chien Kang-mu, the history of the Liao (Khi- 
tan), and the history of the Ch‘ing (Manchu) 
dynasty. From European languages Mongol 
scholars have translated into Mongol a num- 
ber of important sources such as the records of 
the great travellers, P. Carpini, Wilhelm Ru- 
bruk, and Marco Polo. 

A great many collections of archival mate- 
rials and documents valuable for the study of 
Mongolian history of more recent times have 
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also been compiled and published. Among 
them mention should be made of a number of 
works by the corresponding member of the 
Committee of Science, Dendiv, who collected 
and translated from Manchu into Mongol, nu- 
merous archival materials and documents re- 
lating to the period of Manchu rule in Mon- 
golia; the collection of documents Revolutionary 
Measures of the People’s Government (1921- 
1924) compiled by the scientist-worker of the 
Committee of Science and Higher Education, 
Nasanbaljir, Some Important Documents Re- 
lated to the History of the Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party (1920-1924), Important 
Documents about Sukhe-Bator, Reports and 
Articles, by Marshal Choibalsan in four vol- 
umes, The MPR in the Struggle for a Non- 
Capitalist Way of Development (1925-1940), 
resolutions and decisions of the Great and 
Small Hurals (Parliament), resolutions and 
decisions of congresses, and conferences and 
plenums of the Mongolian People’s Revolu- 
tionary Party. 

These achievements have made available a 
great many works and monographs on the most 
important problems of Mongolian history, and 
not a few among them have already become 
well-known even abroad. 

Among the historians of the older generation, 
mention can be made of several members of the 
Committee of Science: Bat-Ochir (1866-1934), 
Zava-Damdin (1867-1937), L. Dendiv (1895- 
1957), D. Natsagdorje (1905-1937), and 
Navan-Namjil (1882-1954). Bat-Ochir, con- 
sulting mainly Chinese sources, wrote in 1927 
an Ancient History of Mongolia. In 1933-36, 
the founder of contemporary Mongolian litera- 
ture, the historian D. Natsagdorje, compiled a 
Short History of Mongolia covering the period 
from ancient times to 1924, making good use 
of Chinese, Mongolian, and European sources. 

In 1927, the historian and significant politi- 
cal figure of Autonomous Mongolia, Maksar- 
Hurtcha wrote a New History of Mongolia. 
In 1934, there was published a Short History of 
Mongolia by another historian and statesman of 
Autonomous Mongolia, Dendiv. This book is 
devoted to the history of Autonomous Mon- 
golia. Dendiv is the author of a number of 
books on Mongolian history based mainly on 
Manchu sources and archival documents. To 
the pen of Navan-Namjil belong a number of 
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original works on Mongolian history and mem- 
oirs (Autobiography and History of Auton- 
omous Mongolia). 

Among more recent works it is worth men- 
tioning the following: Short History of the 
Mongolian People’s Revolution*" by the foun- 
der of the Mongolian people’s state, the late 
Marshal H. Choibalsan (1895-1952); History 
of Autonomous Mongolia by Tch. Puntsug- 
norvo;!® People’s Revolution in Mongolia and 
the Foundation of the MPR (1921-1924) by 
Professor Shirendiv,!® People’s Movement in 
Outer Mongolia® and Biography of Sukhe- 
Bator?! by Professor Sh. Natsagdorje; His- 
torical Roots of the Geser Epic by Professor 
Ts. Damdinsuren;?? Kidans and Their Rela- 
tions with Mongols, Essay on the Old Mon- 
golian Historiography, Funeral Rites of the 
Ancient Mongols*’ (all these works belong to 
the pen of Kh. Perle); History of the Northern 
Huns by Ts. Dorjsuren; and History of the 
Turks by N. Ser-Odjav. 

One of the significant successes of our re- 
search work in the field of history is the one- 
volume history of Mongolia compiled in 1954 
by Mongolian and Soviet historians.2* This 
History of Mongolia is the first outstanding 
summary of the whole period of Mongol his- 
tory from ancient times to the present. 





17 This book was published in 1934. It is translated 
into Russian, Chinese, German, Czechoslovakian, and 
other languages. Kh. Choibalsan, tr., Kratkit otchet 
istorii mongol’skoi narodnoi revoliutsti, perev. s mong. 
(Moscow: Publishing House of Foreign Literature, 
1952). 

18T. Puntsugnorvo, Mongolyn avtonomit Uceiin 
Tuukh (Ulan Bator, 1955). 

19 This book is in Russian. B. Shirendiv, Narodnara 
revoluitsiia v Mongolit i obrazovanie MNR (Informa- 
tion of MPR, Moscow, Academy of Science USSR, 1956). 

20 Prof. Natsagdorje, Ar Mongold garsan ardyn 
khodoélgéén (Ulan Bator, 1956), and Uz istorii arat- 
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Mongol historians are continuing to do their 
best to study the history of their motherland 
in more detail and on a larger scale. In this 
interest they devote their main attention to the 
study and publication of original sources in- 
cluding archival documents, promoting well- 
planned research work in the field of archaeol- 


ogy, and the study of local lore. As a result, the 
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documentary and material base of their scien- 
tific research will be expanded still further. 
Mongol historians have already begun the com- 
pilation of a three-volume history of Mongolia 
from ancient times to the present which will be 
a fundamental summarization. Moreover, a 
number of monographs on the most important 
problems of Mongolian history will be written. 





Editor, Journal of Asian Studies 


Dear Sir: 


May I make some remarks on Dr. B. B. 
Misra’s book, The Central Administration of 
the East India Company, 1773-1834, on which 
there is a review article by Mr. Morris David 
Morris in the November 1960 number of your 
journal. Not being familiar with the source 
material on each aspect of the subject, I am not 
competent to assess the book with anything 
like the comprehensiveness which your re- 
viewer commands. I shall therefore confine my 
comments to the section on land revenue policy 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces (pp. 
200-219). 

My principal criticism of Dr. Misra is his 
uncritical and inadequate treatment of source 
material. Examples of this are his statements on 
the amount of the assessment (p. 203). The 
figure at which the land revenue of the ter- 
ritories ceded by the Nawab of Oudh was 
valued was exaggerated, says the author, be- 
cause the Nawab’s government wished to make 
the British believe they had gained more than 
in fact they had. This argument presupposes 
a degree of independence on the part of the 
Nawab and a degree of non-involvement in the 
revenue administration of his territories on the 
part of the Company which it is very doubtful 
existed at the time. Moreover, evidence to sug- 
gest that, in terms of what the Company got 
out of the existing rent-roll, the figure at which 
the land revenue was reckoned at the time of 
transfer, if such figures can at all be taken at 
their face value, represented an under-statement 
rather than an over-statement. For, one of the 
initial acts of the new government was to re- 
move the great rent-farmers of the Nawab’s 
government and to appropriate these profits, 
the amount of which had not been included 
in the original figure (c.f. India Office Library: 
Home Miscellaneous Series, Vol. 235; Board’s 
Collections, Vols. 128 and 162). The author 
does not merely fail to take this evidence into 
account; he gives as his sole reference, and with- 
out mentioning its date, a settlement report 
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written in 1848, that is, more than seventy years 
after the time of which he is speaking. This 
report was on the settlement of a single district, 
Cawnpore, and in it the author, F. N. Wright, 
quoted from a memoir on Cawnpore written 
in 1848 by R. Montgomery. The phrase which 
Dr. Misra quotes is in fact part of the latter 
quotation, but this we do not learn either from 
his text or his footnotes. Indeed, he takes the 
quotation out of its context and without any 
further comment or corroborative evidence, ap- 
plies it to the provinces as a whole. 

Having said that the British authorities were 
led, somewhat innocently, into accepting too 
high a figure at the time of transfer, Dr. Misra 
has difficulty in squaring his argument with the 
fact that they themselves imposed a still higher 
assessment and continued to do so even though 
the collections repeatedly fell short of the assess- 
ment. He then rounds off his case with the 
startling remark that it was all due to ignor- 
ance, as he says, “due to general want of cir- 
cumstantial information respecting the internal 
resources of the country.” 

This, surely, is an over-simplification. For 
although the British did not at this time possess 
that knowledge of the conditions of the land 
which they acquired in the course of the next 
thirty years or so, over-assessment in the early 
years can scarcely be attributed to simple ig- 
norance. As evidence, I refer to a well-known 
source, and one which Dr. Misra himself cites 
elsewhere: The Report of Commissioners Cox 
and Tucker, April 13, 1808. The authors here 
(pars. 11-14) declared quite candidly that they 
knew the land revenue in these provinces to be 
excessive, but that in the absence of any alterna- 
tive source of revenue the government had no 
option but to uphold the high assessment. 

Dr. Misra, apparently, is too preoccupied 
with justifying the actions of the Company’s 
government to face the evidence squarely. He 
seems all too ready to accept the motives and 
principles of policy at their face value as they 
appear in official declarations, and is not con- 
cerned with noting how far operative policy 
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diverged from formal declarations. This indeed 
would seem to be an essential weakness of this 
method. We are told that his main concern is 
with the growth of the machinery of admin- 
istration and that this is related to the problems 
of land revenue administration. But these prob- 
lems must be located first and foremost in the 
districts where the settlement and collection of 
revenue took place, and, it is this level of the 
administration with which the author appears 
to be surprisingly unfamiliar. What he does 
most of the time is to summarize the corre- 
spondence of the Court of Directors and the 
Governors General, together with references to 
and extracts from the Bengal Regulations. 
These sources are invariably formulations of 
policy and do not enlighten us on the way in 
which that policy was applied, a distinction of 
which Dr. Misra scarcely seems aware. Con- 
versely, he nowhere relates the development of 
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the administrative structure to the living prob- 
lems of revenue administration. His references 
to the districts are taken mostly from Sir John 
Kayes’ The Administration of the East India 
Company, and his own general statements and 
use of terms suggest that he knows very little 
about local conditions and developments. The 
result is, not merely do we not get the “clear, 
analytical study of development” which he 
seems to promise us in his introduction, but 
there are numerous factual inaccuracies in these 
twenty pages. They do not inspire confidence 
in the author’s judgment, least of all where we 
may not ourselves be acquainted with the 
sources. 

Yours faithfully, 

Asrya Srpp1qt 

Somerville College 
Oxford, England 
March 3, 1961 
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Chinese fiction. It describes the major liter- 
ary ideas and trends from the Literary Revo- 
jution of 1917 to the purge cf mainland 
authors in 1957, and reviews the work of 
twenty important Chinese writers against 
the historical and ideological background of 
these tumultuous years. 

The powerful impact of Communist liter- 
ary theory is thoroughly investigated, with 
particular reference to the cultural directives 
of Mao Tse-tung, and careful attention is 
given to the use of literature for political 
agitation. 

The author analyzes representative Chinese 
novels and short stories according to prin- 
ciples of Western criticism. Excerpts from 
many of these works are presented in trans- 
lation to suggest the spirit of the original 
and to provide a framework for critical 
evaluation. 
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of Education, Potsdam, New York. 
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